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INTRODUCTION: DEVISING ORDER. 
SOCIO-RELIGIOUS MODELS, RITUALS, 
AND THE PERFORMATIVITY OF PRACTICE 


Bruno Boute and Thomas Smaberg 


This book is the outcome of the interdisciplinary panel Devising Order. 
Socio-religious Models, Rituals, and the Performativity of Practice that was 
convened on February 29th 2008 at the European Social Science History 
Conference in Lisbon (26 February-1 March 2008).! The goal of the three 
sessions constituting this panel was to compare and confront insights 
and methodologies developed in various research disciplines concerned 
with religion and society on the one hand and performance, ritual, and 
performative practices on the other. Since the boundaries of religious 
studies have become increasingly permeable of late, some of the articles 
in this book do not directly address the theme of ‘religion’ in the mod- 
ern, predominantly Euro-American sense of the word.” Just as much as 
the problems addressed in this volume are not only applicable to reli- 
gious studies, students of religious history and culture can benefit from 
approaches developed in other fields. The editors of this book are histo- 
rians. By consequence, its concept and the questions it seeks to address 
are inevitably informed by recent developments in historiography. How- 
ever, historical sciences share many interests, concerns, and problems 
with other disciplines; challenges that can best be tackled, we believe, in 
an interdisciplinary format. This book is a venue for scholarly contribu- 
tions pertaining to research disciplines as diverse as history, anthropol- 
ogy, theology, regional studies, and management sciences. Situated at the 
crossroads of religion, society, and culture, the themes discussed in this 
anthology constitute a representative sample of developments in each of 
these research traditions. 


! We wish to thank Patrick Pasture (Catholic University of Louvain), Chair of the Reli- 
gion Network, for the valuable suggestions he made with respect to the concept of this 
panel and Joris Van Eijnatten (VU University of Amsterdam), who acted as general chair 
of this meeting. 

? Cf. Bell, “Paradigms Behind (and Before) the Modern Concept of Religion." 
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They do more than just that, however. The reader is invited to follow 
a trajectory that exposes the basic problems students in this field are 
confronted with and that proposes different approaches and solutions 
to tackle these. Spanning four continents, and divided over eleven chap- 
ters, this trajectory starts with issues pertaining to the most commonsen- 
sical themes associated with performance: religious drama in Renaissance 
and early modern Europe on the frontline between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism. After our journey through different ‘realms of ritual’, the con- 
tributors to this book will leave the reader to his or her own devices again 
with an analysis of the performativity of accounting, a practice that barely 
fits in the implicit understandings of performance and performativity nur- 
tured by historians and other students of the humanities. Although it is 
not the purpose of this book to furnish the reader with another general 
survey? or to propose a grand new theory about rituals or performativity, 
this volume can therefore also be used as a reflective guide through the 
dense forest of scholarship. 

Rituals, performance, and performative practices have attracted 
increased attention among students of religion and society in recent 
decades. Ritual studies are an established field of study and have pro- 
duced much scholarly work during the twentieth century. Studies on 
rituals and ceremonies have not been lacking since the so-called 'crisis of 
representation,’ triggered by the Protestant challenge to the Old Church's 
teachings on the workings of its sacraments, or by the critique ushered in 
by enlightened philosophers. It is in these contexts in which most schol- 
ars situate the discipline's (Western) origins, and in which the efficacy of 
rituals and religious practice was for the first time being put into question 
on a grand scale.^ Nevertheless, it is difficult to ignore the new vitality 
and dynamism of ritual studies since the 1980s: decades in which the field 
gained respectability, among others with the birth of the first Journal of 
Ritual Studies (1987—) and in which historians in particular started to take 
notice. The relation between ritual and performance is a debated issue 
among theorists, but it is obvious that performance studies and ritual 
studies are becoming something of an item in historical sciences in gen- 
eral and in religious history in particular. 


3 An annotated bibliography in the 2007 edition of Kreinath, Snoek, and Stausberg, 
Theorizing Rituals. 
^ An anamnesis in the first part of Buc, The Dangers of Ritual. 
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One reason for this interest in ritual and performance may be that his- 
torians, in the wake of their colleagues in other branches of the human 
sciences, have come to recognise that the modern, rigid dichotomies 
between form and essence, between fact and fiction, or between power 
and its dramatisation are no longer helpful to understand the phenom- 
ena they are researching, in tandem with the social and cultural ‘Turns’ 
that have deeply influenced our understanding of political and religious 
phenomena in the past and in the present? A post-modern interest in 
communication in all its forms, combined with an analytical toolkit that 
has been fine-tuned, as we will see later in this volume, for centuries have 
made ritual and performance studies a fashionable, indeed highly perfor- 
mant academic enterprise.® Underlying this scholarly reorientation in the 
wake of the so-called 'performative turn' is the assumption that human 
cultural practices need to be performed, that is, seen and witnessed as 
a public presentation; seen from this perspective, culture itself can be 
seen as performance.’ Performance in this context is an active agent in 
the construction of social reality, not merely the mirror image of a given 
society; in other words, it is an agent that uses the human body to give 
meaning and to make sense. 

This is the subject of some debate, since not all scholars agree that per- 
formance constructs, but rather argue that it is a representation of a given 
culture. Related to this is the question of whether or not performative 
practice needs to follow a strict set of given guidelines, or whether the 
actors in a performance can be free to interpret, meaning they are free to 
improvise and bend the rules to their needs.? The relationship between 
ritual and performance is discussed by Ronald L. Grimes. He brings to 
the fore the criticism of Catherine Bell of performance-driven studies of 
ritual.? Performance for Bell is too imprecise, arguing, as she does, that the 
theorists who use the term fail to properly define what they are talking 


5 Cf, for instance, the surveys in Visceglia, La città rituale; Arnade, Realms of Ritual, and 
Van Bruaene, Om beters wille. 

$ Cf. the contribution of Eugenio Menegon to this volume. 

7 See the works of Judith Butler for performativity, Gender trouble and Bodies that mat- 
ter. Butler also emphazises the role of repetition in performativity which, it can be argued, 
is important for the understanding of ritual. For works on performance, see Schechner, 
Performance Studies and Performance Theory; Turner, From Ritual to Theatre and The 
Anthropology of Performance; Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life; Bourdieu, 
Outlines of a Theory of Practice; Geertz, Negara: the Theatre State. 

8 See Arnaut's contribution to this anthology. 

9 Grimes, "Performance Theory and the Study of Ritual,” 122-31. Bell, Ritual Theory, 
Ritual Practice; Bell, Ritual. Perspectives and Dimensions. 
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about.!° Bell is also critical of the very word ritual, and prefers the term 
ritualization, which she defines as a limited action, separate from other 
actions, that uses the body and constructs power relationships through 
practice." It is possible to argue that Bell’s definition is very close to a 
definition of performance that sees performative ritual as transformative, 
that is, as an agent of change. Bell instead prefers terms such as action 
and practice, as well as ritualization, arguing that the focus of practice 
theorists on the role of power in ritual is more fruitful. 

In this context, the title of this book will be frowned upon in some 
quarters, combining as it does a number of eye-catching concepts that are 
obligatory passage points in the field of ritual and performance studies but 
that are correspondingly controversial. Leaving aside the verb devising, 
which in itself can be read as a statement about the much debated effi- 
cacy and meaning of the aspects of human behaviour that will pass review 
in this book, it combines ‘order’ (including all its connotations of objectiv- 
ity and transcendent reality in Western scientific and religious knowledge 
cultures), with ‘model’ (a notion the shamans of Euro-American tribes, 
with good reason, tend to segregate instinctively from objective realities); 
and the adjective ‘socioreligious’ (the resilience of which is emblematic 
for the problems marring ritual studies). Ritual as a device of order is 
anything but an uncontroversial topic, while its relationship with perfor- 
mance remains problematic. ‘Symbolical communication, a mantra in 
the particularly productive historical sciences at German universities and 
research institutes, is notable for its absence in the title,^ despite sym- 
bol, to speak as Victor Turner, being “the smallest unit of ritual." Whether 
rituals—provided a universally applicable definition of the concept is 
available—can indeed be considered performative (i.e. transformative) 


10 Grimes, “Performance Theory and the Study of Ritual,” 122-31. 
Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice; Bell, Ritual. Perspectives and Dimensions. 

12 Grimes, "Performance Theory and the Study of Ritual,” 129-33; Bell, “Performance.” 

13 In Euro-American metaphysics, reality (1) does not only exist out there beyond our- 
selves but, in addition, has to be: (2) independent of our actions; (3) anterior to our discov- 
eries; (4) definite, i.e., more or less specific, clear, certain, and definable, provided that the 
proper methods are used to list its characteristics; (5) eventually singular and homogene- 
ous (instead of multiple and heterogeneous); and (6) stable, in the sense that it remains 
constant if not disturbed. Cf. Law, After Method, 8-9. 

14 We mention the German case because for over a decade the German Research Coun- 
cil (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft) has spent hefty sums on ritual studies. Kreinath, 
Snoek, and Stausberg, "Theorizing Rituals," xiv. Take, for instance, the DFG Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft Symbolische Kommunikation at the University of Münster, one of whose 
researchers—Julia Zunckel—is also contributing to this volume. The German historical 
school is currently one of the leading authorities on ritual. 
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practices is disputed;!5 and even scholars who accept the performative 
dimension of ritual and the ritual-like features of behaviour, as the editors 
of this book do, will balk at overstretching the notion of ritual(ization) by 
including all performative practices. On top of that, it is not evident that 
performance, performative practice, and performativity of practice can be 
bundled together: as we will see, some approaches to performance take a 
narrow view on the performativity of practice. 

It is this cluster of problems that will be addressed in this volume with 
the help of a series of empirical studies. As said, our trajectory starts on 
the stage, the stage model having been, for a very long time, the meet- 
ing point for theories of social and ritual action alike.!6 On the stage, we 
meet the most rigid definition of performance, before it was extended to 
other realms of human activity from the 1950s onwards:!” drama. In Euro- 
pean history, it is impossible to disentangle the development of theatri- 
cal arts from religious change. They reappeared on the scene in the High 
Middle Ages under the guise of religious drama, before being recuperated 
by humanists as an excellent pedagogical method via which the canon of 
learning (and the corresponding notions about worldly and divine order) 
could explicitly be inscribed on the bodies of the youth. 

Just as much as ritual cannot be reduced to expressions of power and 
domination but can also encompass ‘rites of resistance,’ theatre proved to 
be a versatile medium to consolidate the teachings of deviant and illegiti- 
mate creeds. WIM FRANGOIS’s meticulous analysis of a dinner play (i.e. a 
script written to be performed for a small, private audience during dinner) 
originating from a theatre of confessional conflict, the sixteenth-century 
Low Countries, reveals how Protestant-leaning members of the Cham- 
bers of Rhetoricians!? sought to spread the Word via the performance of 
dialogues between archetypical characters. ‘Theology on the Stage’ in the 
form of austere, Erasmian disputes open for participation of the audience 
was an appropriate format to refute the Church’s traditional teaching and 
to decry its rich ritual life. Yet the relationship between performance and 
ritual is not as dialectical as it seems. Frangois’s reconstruction of the set- 
tings in which this genre was performed—in between the tables, during 


15 See for example the questions raised in Grimes, “Performance Theory and the Study 
of Ritual." 

16 Harth, "Handlungstheoretische Aspekte der Ritualdynamik,” 97. 

17 For a history of the concept, see Grimes, "Performance Theory and the Study of 
Ritual,” 109-21. 

18 A recent study into rhetorician culture and its entanglement with urban, political, 
and religious environments can be found in Van Bruaene, Om beters wille. 
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the meal— indicates that Rhetorician drama in effect constituted a Protes- 
tant rite that imitated the liturgical settings of the Catholic Mass. By prov- 
ing that the line between theatre and rite is highly permeable, the author 
makes it incontestably clear that the strict distinction between ritual and 
performance in some theories of ritual is not a matter of a priori categori- 
sation, but should be established in empirical research. In this respect, 
Flemish dinner plays pave the path to the following chapters on ritual 
and ritualization. 

“All the world's a stage; and all the men and women merely players.”!9 
This quote of William Shakespeare, notably the words ‘stage,’ ‘merely,’ 
and ‘players,’ forms an excellent point of departure to field the challenges 
students of performance and ritual (or ritual as opposed to performance, 
in some research traditions) have been facing in the course of the last 
decades. In the wake of the ‘Performative Turn, large contingents of 
researchers have gone beyond the analogy between Society and Theatre 
by dissolving the boundaries between them—a procedure that inevitably 
informs our understanding of ritual, performance, and the much-debated 
relationship between them. Allowing for a degree of simplification, it is 
helpful to discern two directions in research. The first position has been 
nicely summed up by the influential historian Peter Burke in a review 
article about what he calls “the dramaturgical model.” While acknowledg- 
ing the analytical benefits of leaving historical actors room for improvi- 
sation, self-expression, and creative engagement with social and cultural 
institutions, Burke warns against overstretching the model in a postmod- 
ern drive to free homo ludens from all constraints.?? In several respects, 
the chapter ‘Death as a Guest of Honour by ANNA STARK leans towards 
this position. Based on questionnaires that were assembled in 1949, she 
investigates the interfaces of secularization and class formation in South- 
ern Sweden at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Her 
class and gender analysis of everyday practices in different strata of Swed- 
ish society during funeral meals convincingly brings the ritualization of 
distinctive, class-related features (food, alcohol, behavioural codes, and 
religious attitudes) of such occasions to the surface, allowing for a capti- 
vating line of approach to the ‘social construction of death.’ Central to her 


1? Shakespeare, As you like it, act 2, scene 7. 
20 Cf. Burke, “Performing History.” The notion of Homo Ludens was introduced in the 
first half of the twentieth century by the Dutch historian Huizinga, Homo Ludens. 
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methodological and theoretical argument is the focus on what has been 
called ‘rites of sexualisation’ and the gendering of everyday life.?! 

Gender is a good example, constituting as it does “the most primary 
form of difference, and the most primary source of a hierarchy that is 
attributed to nature itself"? Yet Stark's analysis reveals how these gen- 
dered identities are actively (albeit quasi unconsciously) construed by the 
actors themselves; and how the ritualization of gender does not exclude 
muted ‘rites of resistance’ via the female domination of the religious field, 
combining thus the two major themes in research into gender, ritual, and 
ritualization. Seen from this perspective, Stark’s line of approach resem- 
bles the theory of practice and distinction articulated by the famous soci- 
ologist Pierre Bourdieu.” The latter's key concepts of habitus and field as 
mediators of sociocultural reproduction in Kabylian farming communities 
in Algeria have had a profound impact on gender studies, and constitute 
the backbone of Burke's notion of performativity. Like Bourdieu's, Stark’s 
findings point towards a strong homology between space, agent, and (ritu- 
alized) practice; between stage, player, and script (habitus)—a homology 
that also resonates in Burke's concept of ‘occasionalism.’ 

Critics of Bourdieu object that his theory of practice is, despite the claim 
to provide an alternative to Durkheimian structuralism, deterministic, 
ill-equipped to account for change, and plainly tautological.2* Echoing 
these concerns, the second strand in research approach shifts attention 
to the agency of actors who, with the help of a variety of devices, actively 
shape the multiple stages on which they perform.?* This preoccupation 
with agency, as opposed to the deterministic flavour of Bourdieu’s theory 
of practice, resonates in the titles of the following three chapters, in which 
verbs (giving, making) take the centre stage. Methodological pluralism is 
the codeword of this approach. By consequence, each of the following 
chapters furnishes the reader with a different, yet complementary, ana- 
lytical toolkit. 


21 With respect to gender and ritual, see also the contributions of Thomas Smaberg 
and Karel Arnaut. 

22 An elucidating introduction in Morris, “Gender,” esp. 371. 

23 Bourdieu, Outlines of a Theory of Practice, The Field of Cultural Production and The 
Rules of Art. 

24 Cf. Jenkins, Pierre Bourdieu, 74-84; De Certeau, L'invention du quotidien 1, 82—96. 

25 [n order to allow the reader to judge whether the authors of this introduction have 
done justice to either research tradition, we think it is appropriate to make explicit the 
editors' leaning towards the second approach. 
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IRENE STENGS investigates how objects, which in mainstream histo- 
riography often fail to gain the status of agents,?® actively organise the 
public space, based on a comparative analysis of contemporary commem- 
oration practices in Thailand and the Netherlands. Drawing on similari- 
ties between the enlightened Buddhist Kingdom and the ‘Post-colony,’2” 
Stengs depicts the ‘obscene’ and ‘grotesque’ performative modality of 
state power in extravagant celebrations, during which the state’s presence 
and majesty becomes a tangible reality.28 In this context, kingship func- 
tions as a fetish, the omnipresence of which is mediated by an endless 
quantity of objects carrying the King’s portrait and colour (yellow). The 
‘colouring of the public space’ can also become a rite of resistance when 
the legitimacy of state power is put into question. By contrast, the ‘pri- 
mary greyness’ of the Dutch public space was only interrupted by the odd 
nineteenth-century monument for public heroes. During the last two 
decades, however, this public space has been altered significantly, due to a 
monumentalisation wave triggered by grassroots initiatives from pressure 
groups. The case study of the Road Traffic Victims Monument exemplifies 
how the diffusion of the power to colour the public space also affects the 
way in which this public space is coloured, and in which the behaviour 
of its users is being normalised: in practices of commemoration that seek 
public recognition for private grief via the mediation of monuments in 
an interplay of public space, public calendar, and public commemoration 
rites. The common feature of the Thai and Dutch commemoration prac- 
tices is their compelling nature, as not participating is in itself a statement 
of indifference. 

Making space for agency implies letting actors introduce multiplicity, 
disorder, and unpredictability in their rites or ritualised practices, even 
when they do so under the guise of conformity. In the chapter ‘Spatial- 
ity, Indexicality, and Multipositionality in African Public Rituals,’ KAREL 
ARNAUT introduces a cluster of concepts and methods deploying the het- 
erogeneity of ritual performance with respect to the actors themselves; 
to the acts they perform; and with respect to its multifarious relationship 
with social collectives. At face value, the Sakaraboutou, a parade of youth 


26 With respect to deeply entrenched Euro-American restrictions on agency by objects 
and ways to overcome them, read Latour, Reassembling the Social, 63-86. 

27 On post-colonialism, see also the contributions of Karel Arnaut and Bodil Liljefors 
Persson to this volume. 

28 On the potentially ‘grotesque’ and ‘obscene’ character of public political discourse, 
compare also the contribution of Karel Arnaut to this volume. 
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existing in different sequences and ‘stations’ that is held at the end of 
Ramadan in the town of Boundoukou in Cóte d'Ivoire, presents itself as 
a Durkheimian reconstitution of local gerontocratic, ethnic, and Muslim 
dominance. Yet the expressions used at various stages of the parade— 
spaces that are 'taken', attire and attributes, recitation and exchange of 
'texts'—form performative constellations which Arnaut has called 'regis- 
ters'. This notion facilitates pushing further the post-Durkheimian agenda 
of contemporary Anthropology, allowing as it does, firstly, to destabilise 
the relationship between ritual performance and pre-existing scripts, and, 
secondly, to unravel the monosemic link between ritual and social collec- 
tive. In one single (sequence of) ritual performance, the author discerns 
a register of “Law and Order’, one of playful, partially (trans-)gendered 
appropriation,?° and an outward carnivalesque anti-establishment layer. 
Doing so, he tears down the dichotomy between inversion rites and rites 
of domination. 

Paraphrasing Michel de Certeau, it is this making of space for perfor- 
mativity, reinvention, and the resulting power plays that allowed liminal 
or peripheral groups (in casu youngsters) the space to ‘inhabit’ the rigidly 
organised locus of the socioreligious order under construction in Sakara- 
boutou. As a matter of fact, it is the performance's ‘absorption capacity’ for 
sameness and difference that accounts for the broad participation in the 
event.?? Arnaut's contribution is emblematic for the reflective nature of 
ritual studies. Moreover, it illustrates that, in order to expose their inher- 
ent multiplicity and heterogeneity, seemingly non-plural societies need 
to be approached with the same methods that are applied to societies we 
recognise as pluralistic—an insight carrying important consequences for 
research into religious cultures that mystify unity.?! 

BODIL LILJEFORS PERSSON seeks, in her contribution on ritual space 
and prophecy among the Yucatec Maya from pre-Columbian times to 
the present, the middle ground between the two positions described 


29 The notion of appropriation is a Leitmotiv in the contribution of Els Rose to this 
volume. On gender, see also the contributions of Thomas Smaberg and Anna Stark. 

30 Cf the outlines for an alternative theory of practice in De Certeau, L'invention du 
quotidien 1, xxxv-lii. 

31 [n the European context, Arnaut's findings suggest, for instance, that the notion of 
pragmatic coexistence in multi-confessional areas (Cf. Frijhoff, Embodied Belief, 39-66) 
has to be unleashed on seemingly monoconfessional areas; outlines for further research 
in Boute, "Que ceulx de Flandres se disoijent tant Catholicques"; see also his contribu- 
tion to this volume. This quest for unity and singularity is not universal but a feature of 
Euro-American understandings of reality and norm; compare for instance the analysis 
of Aboriginal metaphysics in Law, After Method, 122—39. 
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above. Her analysis is based on texts (books recording stories, medical, 
and astrological treatises, and accounts of rituals composed by members 
of the partially Christianised Maya nobility; interrogation records of the 
sixteenth-century Inquisition) and empirical fieldwork. From a method- 
ological point of view, Liljefors Persson combines Post-Colonial Theory, 
exemplified by the indigenous population’s ambiguous attitudes towards 
Christianity and colonisation, with historical ecology. She introduces a 
sacralised, cultural landscape as a mediator between the physical land- 
scape and the Maya cosmology articulated in the prophecies that are 
recorded, alongside descriptions of rites, in the manuscripts under inves- 
tigation. The striking resilience of Maya beliefs is explained by a homology 
between actor, play, and stage; a homology that, in contrast with Stark’s 
approach, is much less a given one: it is actively brought about by tested, 
multi-layered ritual procedures that are simultaneously agricultural and 
cosmological; that connect the pre-Columbian cosmology they make pres- 
ent with the landscape they organise and sacralize; and that are performed 
by conscious actors shaping their identities in relation to (post-)colonial 
powers and a ‘Mayanised,’ syncretistic Christianity.?? The self-confirming 
activity of this triangular interplay, moving from the physical landscape 
to cosmology and back again, accounts for its striking stability and the 
continued participation of the Maya population observed during field 
research conducted at the feast of Chichen Itza at the temple of Kukulkan 
in 2005 and 2007. On the other hand, the actor-perspective accounts for 
the reinterpretation and invention of traditions of this type, exemplified 
by the presence of thousands of tourists, New Agers, and the odd shaman 
of Western tribes observing them. 

The previous chapters all share the post-Durkheimian position that 
ritual does not merely mirror or reconstitute homeostatic, overarching 
societal structures but is related to conflict and change, which in the pre- 
vious chapters were triggered either by industrialisation or by colonial- 
ism. This view has been fuelled by the recognition that change and the 
accompanying frictions, in sharp contrast with a routine that literally goes 
without saying, produce a lot of information about rites, the meanings 


32 [n this context, it should be investigated whether the question of whether or not 
contact with Christianity (and its preoccupation with correct practice resulting in a pro- 
lific scripturary production; cf. the contributions of Eugenio Menegon and Bruno Boute) 
is somehow related to the (from a Euro-American point of view) 'trivial' fact that Maya 
rites were committed to writing in the first place—a move that, as we will see later on 
in this volume, deeply informs the problematic nature of ritual. Cf. the contributions of 
Thomas Smáberg, Bruno Boute, and Paolo Quattrone. 
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they are invested with and their efficacy (or the lack thereof). In anal- 
ogy, the analytical assumption gains ground that collectives and their 
identities are being formatted in conflict and/or under the pressure of 
status-inconsistency rather than the other way around;?? a notion that 
inevitably informs our understanding of ritual and performative practices 
as devices to smooth over or accentuate change, to ease the pain and 
uncertainty coming with changes in power relations, or to bring the sta- 
bility they described in the endless negotiations over society, power, and 
truth. This forms the background for the next cluster of articles, where 
historians will discuss the performative power of ritual, in terms of its 
transformative potential. 

In 'Re-Inventing the Apostolic Tradition’, ELs RosE explains how litur- 
gical commemoration, and more specifically the commemoration of the 
Apostles in Latin Christianity from the early to the High Middle Ages, did 
not only shape the identity of those commemorated but also of the com- 
munity commemorating them. Rose introduces the concept of 'appropria- 
tion', borrowed from the influential Dutch historian Willem Frijhoff, as a 
model of active regeneration that can serve as an alternative to passive 
reception.?^ In order to illustrate the advantages of this approach to the 
relationship between performative ritual and change, she delves into two 
well-chosen case studies: the cults of Bartholomew and Matthew in south 
Italy; two saints whose veneration had gradually disappeared from the 
Italian Peninsula in the early Middle Ages, but that started to blossom 
again in between the ninth and the eleventh century on the occasion of 
the translatio of their relics to the region. In liturgy as much as in the 
hagiographical accounts and in hymns, the lives and virtues of both saints, 
the apostles of India and Ethiopia respectively, and the miracles they had 
performed, were thoroughly remodelled in order to suit the spiritual and 
identifying needs of local populations, secular authorities, and ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy: either as liberators from sins (rather than from demons) 
in the case of Bartholomew (reform) or, with respect to Matthew, as a 
conquering hero of Christianity for Salerno amidst the turmoil of struggle 
for domination over the south Italian mainland between Muslims, Byz- 
antines, and Normans (reconquest). Via an active appropriation of the 


33 Cf the "First Source of Uncertainty: No Group, Only Group Formation," in Latour, 
Reassembling the Social, 27—42. 
3^ Cf. Frijhoff, Embodied Belief: 
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apostolic past, medieval Christians could imagine for themselves a pres- 
ent and a future. 

JULIA ZUNCKEL describes how one of the points of gravity in German 
research, the history of the post-Tridentine Papacy, has shed much of its 
insularity during the last decades and opened up for a cultural approach. 
The keyword of this historiographical turn is (symbolical) communica- 
tion. This shift of attention is not only triggered by an increased interest 
of historical sciences in early modern communication strategies that is 
informed by the contemporary communication revolution: it also draws 
on analogies between the upgrading of papal ceremony from the second 
half of the sixteenth century onwards and the mediatisation of the papacy 
during the pontificate of John Paul II. The revamping of the papacy’s cer- 
emonial apparatus, as one of the key answers to the challenges posed by 
Protestantism and to the need to reform the Church, needs to be situ- 
ated in the broader policy of liturgical homogenisation across the Catholic 
world after the model of the Rituale Romanum. Delving into the process of 
trial and error, the meandering negotiations and the debates that accom- 
panied this ‘ceremonial turn’ at the Corte di Roma, Zunckel thus exposes 
performative ritual, ritual engineering, and the readjustment of symboli- 
cal resources resulting from it, as an excellent observation post to capture 
the dynamism and the heterogeneity of this seemingly static and mono- 
lithic microcosm in the early modern period. Introducing a symbolical 
dimension in social interaction in terms of symbolical assets that can be 
accumulated, redistributed, and converted into political, social, or cultural 
capital, her approach is exemplary for the impressive German research 
tradition in the field: a historical school that draws on Bourdieu’s theory 
of practice not only for research into the ritualization of everyday life, 
but also for the analysis of ritual performances as a form of symbolical 
communication.?5 

In the third article that focuses on the transformative agency of ritual, 
THOMAS SMABERG uses the performative ritual of tournament to dis- 
cuss the social changes that Swedish medieval society underwent in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. These changes included 
the introduction of courtly and chivalric culture. A prime ingredient in 
this change was that the old, early medieval elite reconstituted itself and 
acquired new privileges and obligations to become a nobility. Research 


35 A systematic application in the excellent study of Füssel, Gelehrtenkultur als sym- 
bolische Praxis. 
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into medieval ritual has been under attack from scholars—notably from 
Philippe Buc in his provocative diatribe The Dangers of Ritual of 2001— 
who claim that the use of modern social-scientific models and theories, 
notably anthropological, on ritual is problematic by the very nature of 
the medieval source material; since medieval ritual cannot be observed, 
scholars are dependent upon written, second-hand testimonies by actors 
with various motives for writing down their observations.?6 Some of 
these concerns were picked up by Edward Muir in the second edition 
of his influential synthesis, which introduces the notion that "Ritual is 
also dangerous because manipulating the meaning of a ritual in a text 
was often the goal of writing about a ritual in the first place."?7 Smáberg's 
approach demonstrates that Buc's broadly justified concerns can be met 
via proper source criticism, performance analysis—with a focus on func- 
tion and the sociocultural context—and the application of ritual theory; 
moves that allow identifying, analysing, and verifying the crucial agency 
of ritual in the transformation of society while including the performa- 
tive role assumed by texts about rituals in the analysis. The article takes 
as its starting point the view of ritual as a constructing agent inspired by 
Victor Turner and Catherine Bell. Smáberg argues that ritual was used to 
ease the transition from the old to the new, to construct and legitimise 
new identities while at the same time not forgetting the old powerbase 
and power structures. Tournament was an exclusively masculine ritual 
that became the focal point of the values of courtly and chivalric culture. 
Through the enactment of this performative ritual, gender, and hierarchi- 
cal relationships were made present, legitimised, and conveyed; a trans- 
formative activity that was streamlined into a compelling matter of fact 
in the practice of writing.?? 

Seen from another angle, the questions raised by Buc, whether or not 
medieval rituals in fact can be studied at all, can be turned into a vantage 
point to propel further forward our understanding of performance, ritual, 
and performative practice—and to address, at the end of our journey, 
the question of the performativity of practice. This alternative remedy 
to the danger of ritual and to the fallacy of overinterpretation in the face of 


36 Buc, The Dangers of Ritual. See also Buc, "The Monster and the Critics" Koziol, “The 
Dangers of Polemic." 

37 Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 8. 

38 On writing about rituals as an objectifying activity, read also the contributions of 
Bruno Boute and Paolo Quattrone. 
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the ‘performance of performances’? in historical documents requires two 
moves that will be illustrated and elaborated in the next chapters. Firstly, 
Buc’s pessimism opens a window of opportunity to question, in line with 
the premises underlying ethnographical methods in anthropology,^? his 
unverified assumption that researchers are somehow better equipped 
than the agents they are investigating to uncover social dynamics and the 
mediating function of ritual (or the lack thereof): this would imply that if 
the self-acclaimed experts of modern academia fail to come to terms with 
ritual performances, this is to be attributed a priori to the impenetrable 
quality of ritual, not to the fact that their implicit understandings about 
epistemic superiority are manifestly counterproductive.^! It is this implicit 
understanding that needs to be abandoned. 

The analysis conducted by EUGENIO MENEGON in the chapter ‘Believ- 
ing or Performing? Textual Authority and Performance' proves convinc- 
ingly that the line between ritual studies (i.e. the academic discipline) 
and ritualistics (i.e. the theorizing of agents over their rituals) is highly 
permeable. It should therefore be considered an excellent piece of bound- 
ary work between omniscient scholars and ‘mere informants’ that calls for 
investigation, not repetition.^? This argument is underpinned by a care- 
ful analysis of writings produced both by Chinese and European authors 
in the dragging controversy between Jesuits and Dominicans over the 
Chinese Rites (1630-1740); a sequence of conflicts that held Chinese mis- 
sions, Roman palaces, and pedants with an axe to grind across Catho- 
lic Europe in their spell. From the 1630s onwards, Jesuit missionaries in 
China started to face competition from Franciscans and Dominicans. In 
this struggle, they felt compelled to make explicit their understandings 
about the nature of ritual and its relationship with religion and society in 
order to 'de-vice^? themselves from accusations that they had gone too 


39 The concept of ritual theories as 'performances of performances' has been borrowed 
from Füssel, Gelehrtenkultur als symbolische Praxis, 143. 

^9 Cf. Vinck, Sociologie des sciences, 99-100. 

^! An elaboration of this argument with respect to the theorising on social collec- 
tives by sociologists and respondents respectively can be found in Latour, "The Powers 
of Association." 

42 On boundary work as a scientific practice, read Gieryn, “Boundary-work and the 
Demarcation of Science from Non-science.” An elucidating application in Van Dijck, “From 
Science to Popularization, and Back.” 

43 An orthographical gaffe in the first draft of the call for papers for the Lisbon panel 
became an eye-opener: Eugenio Menegon has pertinently suggested during the discussions 
that devising order as a performative activity can also include de-vicing (i.e. purifying) 
order from sin (or irregularities, heterogeneity, and multiplicity in a doctrine construed 
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far in accommodating Christianity to the highly sophisticated culture they 
found in South-east Asia. 

‘Finding’ is an appropriate word, because these clashes over legitimate 
acculturation strategies highlight how missionaries successfully extrapo- 
lated their scholarised understandings of European societies to the Chinese 
missions and framed their arguments with the help of theological catego- 
ries, in sharp contrast with the anthropological categories unleashed on the 
‘savages’ in the Americas. This analysis reveals that many of the questions 
that haunt students of ritual and performance were already raised by his- 
torical actors. It is difficult to find an intrinsic difference in the quality of 
argumentative structures, persuasion strategies, (hotly disputed) interpre- 
tive operations, and in the discussions over the authority of texts between 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and Franciscans bickering over missionary strategies, 
and those of modern scientists studying ritual, although their respective 
concerns are obviously different. The so-called ‘crisis of representation’ 
in the early modern period was not only triggered by a supposedly more 
‘modern’ Protestantism, but was fuelled in the long run by debates within 
early modern Catholicism as well. As a consequence, our understanding 
of ritual and our scholarly debates, throughout the post-Enlightenment 
crisis of ritual and beyond, are largely formatted by the concepts, dichoto- 
mies, and categories that were articulated in conflicts over theological, 
pastoral, and missionary methods between religious experts. The implica- 
tions of Menegon’s insights can be read either as an invitation to return 
to Buc’s scepticism or to proceed to the second move, one that allows 
us to extend the notion of performance or performative practice to the 
performativity of practice. 

This move consists in embracing a more generous concept of per- 
formance (as opposed to, say, Burke’s definition) that can also include 
achievement and its testing, as it is understood, say, in economical and 
engineering sciences and by scientific research councils, a point that is 
elaborated in BRUNO BOUTE’s programmatory essay on new approaches 
towards the endemic conflicts in the ranks of the Catholic clergy on the 
European continent over correct sacramental and devotional method, 
conflicts that acutely reverberated on the confessional fault line in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Low Countries. His proposal, based 
on preliminary evidence and drawing on analogies with (and between) 


around unity), an insight that challenges the stricter definition of performative ritual (dis- 
tinguished from purification rites) articulated in Grimes, “Performance.” 
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academic ritual and administrative practice, consists in capitalising on 
such debates to reconstruct the ‘production line of Miracle’ that is put 
in motion in the ‘Laboratory of the Sacred’ during the performance of 
sacraments. The early modern obsession with method would fuel, in com- 
bination with the practical privatisation of orthodoxical ‘scripts’ under 
the pressure of intraconfessional strife, the transformation of the faithful 
into practising Catholics. By applying insights borrowed from Science and 
Technology Studies to Catholic ritual, Boute exposes the combined ortho- 
doxical, sociotechnological, and managerial performativity of sacramen- 
tal practice by situating liturgical proceedings in religious business cycles 
that, in a significant way, mirror the ‘cycles of credibility’ in modern Big 
Science. This approach allows the researcher to track how the increasingly 
intangible corpus mysticum of earthly and heavenly order could in effect 
be made present and ‘take place’ locally. This entails that Burke’s “dra- 
maturgical model” is substituted by full-blown, performative, yet fallible 
politics of reality deployed both in routine and conflict. The performativ- 
ity of these politics of reality are evaluated and tested within early modern 
interpretive communities, rather than by modern experts who exclude 
a priori the possibility that early modern actors might be capable them- 
selves of turning their models of reality into the reality of the model. 
Boute’s approach shows a lot of similarities to, and has greatly ben- 
efited from, PAOLO QUATTRONF's findings on the analogical performativity 
of accounting and spiritual practices in a global ‘actor’ like the Society of 
Jesus. In the last chapter of this volume, Quattrone operates this second 
move in the opposite direction, revealing as he does how ‘good’ mana- 
gerial practices are not an exponent of this global spanning, but to the 
contrary ‘ordered the order’ and allowed it to attract sameness and differ- 
ence to an extent that it could present itself as an absolutist hierarchy.^^ 
In Quattrone's approach, we find some similarities with the cosmologi- 
cal homology brought about by Maya ritual in Liljefors Persson's account: 
however, now it is the at face value 'grey' routine and prosaic performa- 
tivity of managerial and administrative practice that connects individual 
members and colleagues with their intangible global order and, eventu- 
ally, with the greater Glory of God (Ad majorem Dei gloriam); a line of 
approach that places in the limelight the collective character of practical 
power. His analysis of accounting theories in the Jesuit Ludovico Flori's 
guide to good managerial practice does not only involve the performative 


^* For this argument, see also Quattrone, "Accounting for God." 
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effects of scriptural activities but also exposes, via the analogy between 
accounting theories and rhetoric, the hidden rhetorical nature of account- 
ing practices. It is on this note that this book ends, after a trajectory that 
brought us from the most intentional and dramatic forms of performance 
in confessional theatre to the potentially dramatic agency of at first 
glance ‘grey’, performance-neutral practices. 

At the end of our journey, it is appropriate to thank the many people 
that made this book possible: the contributors, of course, for their excellent 
work, but also the two anonymous reviewers who found the manuscript 
worthy of publication in this prestigious series and who made valuable 
suggestions to improve the quality of our collective work; the series edi- 
tors Joris Van Eijnatten and Ivo Romein, for the same reason as well as 
for their patience; Arjan Van Dixhoorn, who gave us valuable advice as 
external advisor, and Lindy Gustavsson, who undertook the difficult task 
of editing and proofreading contributions of various shapes and shades. 
We also wish to thank the Institute for Medieval and Renaissance Studies 
of the Catholic University of Louvain and the Institution of Individual and 
Society at Malmó University for their financial support. Last but not least 
we wish to thank our life partners and our children, who had to share us 
at regular intervals with performance, rituals, etcetera, etcetera. 


THE PRIEST, THE SEXTON, AND THE WEAVER: 
A FLEMISH DINNER PLAY PERFORMING BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
(C. 1539-1565) 


Wim Francois* 


Introduction 


In the Low Countries, and especially in Flanders, Brabant, and Holland, 
Chambers of Rhetoric (Rederijkerskamers) blossomed from the end of the 
Middle Ages.! The Chambers developed into confraternities made up of 
authors and actors who wrote and performed plays for the enjoyment and 
edification of the urban population. In the late Middle Ages, the plays 
tended to deal with themes that were likewise of interest to religious con- 
fraternities, such as devotion to the Virgin Mary and the saints or the seven 
sacraments, but according to late medieval custom, also dared to include 
satires about the misdemeanours of the clergy. Contests were organised 
on a grand scale, in which the Chambers of Rhetoric of various cities vied 
with one another for the best theatre piece. The Chambers of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Holland, which were populated by the city’s intellectual 
elite, had opened themselves up to new religious ideas, especially in the 
1530s. These were discussed among their ranks and the Scriptures were 
read and conversed upon. According to Gary Waite, the rhetoricians were 
even convinced that they had been inspired by God to interpret his Word 
on behalf of their fellow city dwellers (and that they were just as knowl- 
edgeable on the matter as the Catholic clergy and the early preachers of 
the Reformation).? The results of their reflections were written down and 
performed in allegorical plays (spelen van sinne), biblical plays, refrains and 
songs etc. At the famous Ghent rhetoricians' contest of 1539, all sorts of new 


* [ wish to thank my colleague Brian Doyle for his invaluable assistance in translating 
the text. 

1 For rhetoricians’ plays as vehicles for the discussion of new ideas, see Waite, Reform- 
ers on Stage: Popular Drama. See also Waite, "Reformers on Stage: Rhetorician Drama and 
Reformation Propaganda," 209-20; Waterschoot, "De rederijkerskamers en de doorbraak 
van de reformatie," 141-53; Hüsken, “‘Heresy’ in the Plays of the Dutch Rhetoricians,” 
103-24. 

? Waite, Reformers on Stage: Popular Drama, 202—4. 
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religious ideas were performed, resulting in increased censorship by the 
imperial authorities. 

The so-called ‘dinner play’ (tafelspel) was also a familiar example of 
the 'genre.? The dinner play was an occasional theatre piece performed 
during dinner on a festive occasion for a private audience. In contrast to 
the rhetoricians' other theatrical works, the dinner play was not intended 
for public consumption. Since the performance was often concluded with 
the presentation of a gift, reference is sometimes made to a 'gift play.' The 
play usually consisted of between 200 and 400 rhyming verses and was 
performed for the most part by two or three, and occasionally four actors, 
who entered into a discussion with one another on a particular subject. 
Direct contact with and allusion to the festive spectators demonstrates 
that the public must have been openly involved during the performance— 
audience participation avant la letter—facilitated by the absence ofa stage 
and the proximity of the actors who stood among the diners. The dinner 
play was not a recitation; rather it was a genuine play with costumes and 
theatrical props, although the spoken word tended to predominate. 

Of particular interest for our topic is the anonymous dinner play enti- 
tled The Priest, the Sexton, and the Weaver (Prochiaen, Coster en Wever).* 
The oldest surviving edition is dated 1565 and another dated 1578, both 
published anonymously and without reference to the place of publication 
(but most probably printed in Emden by Willem Geylliaert). The work 
itself obviously dates back to the years 1538-40, as Leendert van Dis, the 
twentieth-century publisher of the work, suggested in line with J. Loosjes.5 


3 See, in particular, Pikhaus. Het tafelspel bij de rederijkers; also Mak, De rederijkers, 
81-5; Struik, "Tafelspel." 

^ See, in particular, van Dis, Reformatorische Rederijkersspelen, 88-100 (introduction), 
115-6 (notes to the introduction), 150-221 (text edition), 258-329 (notes to the text edi- 
tion). With respect to older literature, reference can be made, for example, to Loosjes, “De 
invloed der rederijkers op de hervorming,” 365-70; de Vooys, Apostelspelen in de rederij- 
kerstijd. For more recent literature see, in particular, Pikhaus, Het tafelspel bij de rederijkers, 
321-3, 477-85; Waite, Reformers on Stage: Popular Drama, 127-31. 

5 Van Dis refers to Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 179 v. 1023-8: “[Prochi- 
aen.] ... Maer diet beteren souden zijn selve vanden meesten!/ Och, men berrent, men 
hangt nu in geen landouwe,/ Maer, God betert, men hangtse nu al in de scouwe!/ O, dan- 
der hertoge van geldere wasser seer fel // oppe./ [Coster.] Tis waer, maer desen hertoghe, 
datser een taey geselle // oppe,/ Hy stout zijn volc selve in sulck misbaren." "The other 
Duke of Guelders" ("dander hertoghe van geldere") refers to Charles of Egmond, who per- 
secuted 'heresy' in his territory with much vigour, especially after the heresy ordinance of 
1529. Charles died in 1538. His successor William of Jülich-Cleves-Berg, "the current duke" 
(“desen hertoghe"), was a supporter of the early reform movement. At the time our play 
was written, Duke William was still in power, although he would be forced to resign on 
September 7th 1543. This information leads Loosjes and Van Dis to establish the terminus 
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Although the piece alludes to the dukes of Guelders (Gelre), the language 
is unmistakably Flemish-Brabantine.® It was probably written, therefore, 
by a Flemish or Brabantine author who had ‘emigrated’ to Guelders." The 
play circulated in manuscript form for a considerable number of years 
and was later presented for publication at the printing office of Willem 
Geylliaert in Emden, where many Dutch religious dissenters had found 
refuge.® The Priest, the Sexton, and the Weaver consists of 2600 lines and 
is, according to Patricia Pikhaus’s classification, the longest known piece 
in its genre. The length of the work even raises questions concerning the 
goal of the work. Was it written as a purely literary construction or was it 
intended for performance?? 

Thus the play appears to the reader as an appealing 'performance' of 
the burgeoning ideas of the Reformation in the Low Countries (but at the 
same time of the inevitable conflict the choice for the 'evangelical belief' 
entails). It promotes a set of beliefs characterized by an exclusive appeal 
to the Scriptures, a Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone, and 
an Erasmian spiritualism, displaying a fundamental distrust of the good 
works and rituals highly valued by the Church of Rome. Notwithstanding 
its anti-ritualistic stance, the dinner play becomes in turn a ‘performance’ 
of the new religion and the conflict it brought about in the Low Countries, 
staged in the privacy of a rhetoricians' banquet, which acquired for this 
reason the character of a secret Protestant conventicle. Also striking is the 
play's cliché-ridden portrayal of the supposed abuses of the late medieval 
and early modern Catholic Church: the lack of clerical education, the lam- 
entable quality of preaching, the clergy's sexual immorality, the refusal to 
allow lay people the right to read the Scriptures by themselves, the author- 
ities' eagerness to persecute religious dissenters, amongst others. Surely, 


a quo as June 3oth 1538 and the terminus ad quem as September 7th 1543. Van Dis argues 
moreover that Duke William was forced to announce measures in April 1540 against Ana- 
baptists and other groups that had filtered into his territory. The sentence "there is not a 
single region today in which people are burnt or hanged” (“men berrent, men hangt nu in 
geen landouwe") bears witness to a degree of tolerance and is thus difficult to square with 
the situation after 1540. One can only conclude, therefore, that the dinner play dates from 
the period 1538-40 (van Dis, Reformatorische Rederijkersspelen, 91, Loosjes, "De invloed der 
rederijkers op de hervorming,” 365-6). 

$ Van Dis, Reformatorische Rederijkersspelen, 91. 

7 Pikhaus, Het tafelspel bij de rederijkers, 467; already evident in De Vooy's, “Apostelspe- 
len in de rederijkerstijd,” 161 n.9. 

$ Valkema Blouw, “Lenaert der Kinderen's Activities, 1562—7," 119; Pettegree, Emden and 
the Dutch Revolt, 289 n? 147. 

9? Pikhaus, Het tafelspel bij de rederijkers, 240. 
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anti-clerical satire had already been a feature of late medieval rhetorician 
practice, but was enlarged/amplified in early modern Protestant plays, in 
order to justify the break with the Roman Church. This one-sided negative 
assessment of late medieval and early modern Catholicism, however, has 
been rightly questioned by modern historians.!° On the basis of the afore- 
mentioned sketch, it may be clear that the analysis this article presents of 
the dinner play is primarily a Church historical and theological one. 


1 Analysis of the Dinner Play 


11. The Subtitle 


Three characters are already mentioned in the dinner play's subtitle. The 
priest is given the (sur)name ‘Easy-Does-It’ ('Eygen ghemack’), the sexton 
‘Everyman’ (‘Menschelijck mensche’), and the weaver ‘Evangelical Insight’ 
(‘Evangelis verstant’). If one is at liberty to presume that the subtitle in 
question belongs with the original work, it is clear from the outset where 
the author's sympathies lie. Indeed, it is characteristic of the dinner play 
that the characters portray and give substance to the function contained 
in their (sur)name. 


1.2. The Prologue: The Author or Introducer of the Word 


In the 'trialogue's!! prologue, the author or narrator is concealed, never- 
theless, behind a degree of neutrality and he expresses the conviction that 
all three characters are free to speak their minds, something he refers to as 
the ancient law of rhetoric. The priest represents the Church of Rome. The 
weaver freely interprets the Scriptures and represents the spirit of Luther 
("Luthers Geest"). The sexton, who appears, at least initially, to be on the 
side of the priest, also speaks his mind freely. As 'Everyman, however, 
he represents the ordinary citizens present at the table, who are granted 
the explicit right by the author-narrator to adopt their own point of view. 
At this stage in the play, the public is addressed overtly.!? Erasmus is also 


10 See, amongst others, Duggan, "The Unresponsiveness of The Late Medieval Church: 
A Reconsideration,” 3-26; Bijsterveld, “Du cliché à une image plus nuancée,” 221-33; 
O'Malley, Trent and all That, 61—6, 131. 

1 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 150 v. 1-152 v. 64. 

12 Ibid., 150 v. 64. 
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explicitly introduced as an authority at this juncture, as someone who 
allows people the freedom to follow their own fundamental life options. 

The weaver, as a matter of fact, is a character used by Erasmus on more 
than one occasion. He or she practiced an honourable trade, which was 
of particular importance to the economy of the Low Countries (and else- 
where). Weavers thus had an air of pride and self-assurance about them. 
The weaver at his loom and the woman at her spinning wheel, moreover, 
enjoyed a reputation for being sensitive to piety, internalisation, and for 
being open to independent Scripture-based spirituality. The figure of the 
weaver or textor appears with some frequency in the work of Erasmus, 
particularly when he appeals for the construction of a biblical spirituality 
based on reading the Bible in the vernacular." Prior to this, and elsewhere 
in Europe—including England—the image of the weaver had been simi- 
larly established. 


1.3. The Priest and the Sexton Take to the Stage 


The play as such opens!6 with a stereotypical complaint from the priest: 
unlettered people are reflecting on the Scriptures and think they under- 
stand it better than the priest himself." His attack would appear to be 
focused on a certain weaver, who has evidently been sharing his new 
scriptural insights with others. The sexton's preference is to have the 
man burnt at the stake immediately, but he and the priest finally decide 
to engage the weaver in a dispute, convinced they will convert him. In 
order to do so, they plan to call upon the assistance of an entire arsenal 


13 Gilbert Degroote has argued that Erasmus’ influence on the rhetoricians consisted 
of the fact that he taught them to think freely and independently. In support of his posi- 
tion, he makes use, among other things, of this passage from the dinner play (Degroote, 
"Erasmus en de rederijkers," 419-20). 

14 Erasmus, Pio Lectori in Par. in Mt., in Exhortation à la lecture de l'Évangile, ed. and 
trans. Cottier and Vanautgaerden, 88 v. 414-8; Erasmus, Paraclesis ad lectorem pium, in 
Ausgewählte Werke, ed. Holborn and Holborn, 142 v. 21-2, 143 v. 3-16; Erasmus, Ad censuras 
Facultatis Theologiae Parisiensis, in Opera Omnia 9, ed. Clericus, c. 871 B; D. Erasmus to 
J. Botzheim, 19 August 1529, in Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami 8, ed. Stafford 
Allen and Allen, 259 v. 36-52. 

15 Thompson, "Scripture for the Ploughboy," 9 n.15: “Weavers and other clothmakers 
were often identified with Lollards, who, whether literate or not, had special devotion to 
Scripture...Reputation of weavers for piety... reputation for unorthodoxy, but that repu- 
tation had long existed." 

16 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 152 v. 65-163 v. 429. 

17 [bid., 152 v. 65-7. 

18 Ibid., 153 v. 101-5. 
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of authors. The sexton refers to the Book of Sentences by Peter Lombard, 
the handbook of scholastic theology in the period. For his part, the priest 
refers to Johann Eck and a certain “Turnom’, to be identified, according to 
Van Dis, with the Leuven theologian John Driedo from Turnhout (11535). 
In addition to these controversial theologians, the priest also alludes to 
the Bible commentators Nicolas of Lyra and Hugh of St-Cher, and last but 
not least to the scholastic theologian Thomas Aquinas. The sexton adds 
two further representatives of devotional literature, namely Dirk Coelde 
of Münster and the work The Comfort of Souls (der Sielen Troost), and con- 
cludes with the most sophisticated of the scholastics, Duns Scotus. 


1.4. The Weaver Takes to the Stage 


The third character, the weaver, then enters the scene. The prochiaen 
immediately entreats him to adhere to the faith of his parents, passed on 
by the teaching of the Church. The weaver's response, however, makes 
it immediately clear to the priest and the sexton that his arguments are 
based on the Epistles of Paul and the teaching of the Gospel. In his opin- 
ion, true faith must be rooted in the Scriptures alone. He also wastes little 
time in unfolding the core of the gospel's teaching: the human person 
is not justified by his or her virtuous works, but by faith in the grace of 
God, which has been conferred on us in Christ's work of redemption 'for 
nothing."? Virtues and good works do indeed flow forth from faith, but a 
virtuous life is not enough to make a person Christian. Socrates and all 
the virtuous men of classical times were never Christian, in spite of their 
many good deeds! In short, where the opening segment of the dinner play 
was reminiscent of Erasmus, we find at this stage an explicit presentation 
ofthe Lutheran doctrine sola scriptura, sola gratia and sola fide, which will 
dominate the remainder of the discussion. For their part, the priest and 
the sexton emphasise the value of good works, which are considered nec- 
essary conditions for salvation. It is striking that they likewise appeal to 
the Scriptures to substantiate their arguments, in the first instance unsur- 
prisingly to the Letter of James.?? The weaver goes on to argue that believ- 
ers who resolutely adhere to the Word of the gospel, even in the midst of 
persecution and death, represent the true Church of which Christ is the 


19 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 156 v. 198-202, 155 v. 187, and 161 v. 330. 
20 Ibid., 157 v. 240-5. 
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head. It goes without saying that this challenges the priest’s understand- 
ing of the place of the Church's hierarchy.?! 

The weaver continues with the claim that while he seldom goes to 
church, he once heard the priest murder the Word of God in a sermon— 
the mediocrity of the preaching being one of the clichéd complaints 
passed down by early modern Protestant media, such as rhetorician plays. 
The priest is unable to put up with the heretical weaver's blasphemies 
any longer and sends him packing with a clout (a rare moment of action 
in an otherwise entirely verbal discussion).22 According to the biblical 
commandment, however, the weaver offers the priest his other cheek 
and continues to unfold his evangelical teaching. The priests of the old 
Church are portrayed as scribes and Pharisees who proclaimed nothing 
more than lies and deceit.?? Rightly afraid of faltering in his faith, the 
sexton suggests once again that the weaver be handed over to the legal 
authorities and burnt at the stake.?* The priest is more reserved, but only 
because he fears an uprising among the people. Otherwise, he himself 
would have been pleased to light the bonfire. The priest and the sexton 
proclaim their objection to Luther's teachings so frequently in the course 
of the debate that the weaver begins to wonder what they understand 
it to be. The priest then offers a rhyming summary of fifteen points to 
which the 'heretics' adhere, all of them running counter to the doctrines 
of the Church: the Lutherans do not go to confession, they turn against 
the Church's lawful authorities and rebuke their neighbour in public, they 
do not trust in good works, they seldom if ever go to church to attend 
worship, they do not honour the saints, they compare priests with the 
scribes and the Pharisees, they do not adhere to the laws of the pope, 
they do not respect days of fast and abstinence, they do not rest on Sun- 
days, they instruct one another in the Scriptures and the faith of the 
gospel, they refuse to venerate images, they are prepared to accept martyr- 
dom, they do not have much respect for the mass, they think priests should 
be allowed to marry, and they claim that purgatory does not exist.?5 


?!1 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 158 v. 279-159 v. 289. 

22 Ibid., 159 v. 321. 

23 Ibid., 161 v. 372 and v. 377-8. 

24 Ibid., 161 v. 379-82. 

25 Ibid., 162 v. 405-26: "[Prochiaen.]...Inden yersten en willen hen de luyters 
niet biechten;/ Ten ij. Sy hen altoos teghen haer overhoot oprichten;/ Ten iij En 
betrouwen sy op geen goede wercken;/ Ten iiij En gaen sy nemmermeer oft sel- 
den ter kercken;/ Ten v. En willen sy gheen Santen aenbeen;/ Ten vi. Seggen dat wy 
Priesters Scrijben zijn en Pharizeen;/ Ten vij En willen sy hen met sPaus ghesetten 
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1.5. Discussion of the Fifteen Points of Lutheran Heresy 


Argument back and forth in defence or denial of each of the aforemen- 
tioned points—albeit in a slightly adjusted sequence—determines the 
remaining structure of the piece and constitutes its primary corpus. The 
‘trialogue’ thus represents an example of a literary form familiar among 
rhetoricians, whereby one party endeavours to convince the other that 
he is in the right, i.e. to bring about conversion. The weaver, for his part, 
endeavours to prove that the ‘Lutherans’ do not uphold heresies with 
respect to the points under discussion, but adhere correctly to the Word 
of the Scriptures and in particular the Epistles of Paul—a particularly 
convincing exposé, if the author-introducer is anything to go by. In the 
weaver's opinion, everyone has the right to read the Scriptures. The prochi- 
aen for his part introduces his own arguments. It is striking in this regard 
that the priest, as a retort to the weaver, frequently appeals to scriptural 
arguments and rarely appeals to the scholastic auctoritates he and the 
sexton brought to the fore at the beginning of the discussion. In order to 
reinforce the contrast between the two positions, however, the author has 
the priest and the sexton make quite a large number of references to Old 
Testament Law (which permits the weaver to emphasise Pauline freedom 
as we shall see). It should be clear, nonetheless, that familiarity with the 
Scriptures in the first half of the sixteenth century was considerable and 
that such knowledge was certainly not the monopoly of the reformers and 
their followers. Of course, the numerous references to the Scriptures to 
be found in our dinner play offer us in the first instance an illustration 
of the extent to which the rhetoricians themselves were well versed in 
the Bible.?6 The argumentation of the priest and the sexton is constantly 
alternated with threats to have the weaver handed over to the authorities, 


niet belasten;/ Ten viij. En willen sy eenen vastendach niet vasten;/ Ten ix. Noyt fenijniger 
slach // siet,/ So en vieren sy eenen heyligen dach // niet;/ Ten x. daer sy tvolck me in groot 
gekijf // houwen/ Dats dat sy segghen dat een Priester mach een wijf // trouwen;/ Ten xj. 
willen sy elcken haer opinie leeren;/ Ten xij. En willen sy gheen beelden eeren;/ Ten xiij. En 
passen sy op branden noch om blaken;/ Ten xiiij. Sy cleyn werck vander missen maken;/ 
Ten xv. Eylacen gheen meerder dangier // en is, Dats dat sy seggen datter gheen vaghevier // 
en is,/ Daer toe Paus, Cardinael en Bisschop heel na reyckt,/ Ja, sy gheckender me, en 
segghen, de ratten hebbent wtgeseyct." 

26 Van Dis has identified the majority of quotations, paraphrases, and allusions to the 
Bible in his footnotes. J.B. Drewes emphasises the importance of tracing biblical texts 
for the correct interpretation of rhetorician plays. To that end use must be made in the 
first instance of biblical translations available at the time such plays were written. These 
include translations based on Luther's Bible and the Vulgate (as well as other versions, 
such as that of Erasmus). Basing himself on this principle, Drewes has been able to refine 
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have him tortured and put to death—another commonplace threat often 
included in early modern denouncement of Catholic practices. 

(1) Both parties harangue one another with arguments based on the 
Scriptures when it comes to the initial complaint—heretics do not go to 
confession—in an effort to prove themselves correct.2” The priest and the 
sexton endeavour to demonstrate on this basis that Christ established the 
sacrament of reconciliation and that private confession with a priest is 
necessary. The weaver denies that Christ established the sacrament and 
argues that priests are human beings like everyone else and human beings 
cannot forgive sins. People should thus confess their sins directly to God, 
he argues. After all, the blood of Christ granted salvation from sin and 
death to humankind. Christ alone can judge and condemn us.?? From the 
theological perspective, this position seriously undermines the sacramen- 
tal power of the priest. In addition to such theoretical challenges, criti- 
cism of the function of confession in day-to-day life also had an important 
place. Confession was not something divine but rather something diaboli- 
cal, because many priests were inclined to give in to unhealthy curiosity 
when they questioned penitents during confession. The sexton concludes, 
however, that the weaver had the stench of the heretic “Mantuanus” 
about him (probably referring here to 'Montanus').?? As a matter of fact, 
it was the custom among Catholic theologians to claim that new heresies 
were nothing more than the repetition of older errors that had already 
been condemned. 

(2) The second complaint claimed that heretics contest rightly 
appointed ecclesial authorities and admonish their brothers and sisters 


a number of the biblical quotations in our dinner play (Drewes, *Het interpreteren van 
godsdienstige spelen van zinne,” 29-31, 75-6). 

27 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 163 v. 430—165 v. 526. 

28 Ibid., 164 v. 491-5. 

29 To whom is the play referring at this juncture? Van Dis has noted that the Carmelite 
Baptista Mantuanus (1447-1516) was an unimpeachable Renaissance poet and theologian. 
He has also examined the possibility that our play is referring to Benedetto Fontanini da 
Mantova (c. 1490-1555), a pro-reform Italian monk whose Beneficio di Christo served as 
one of the foundational works of the Italian Reformation and who suffered at the hands 
of the inquisition. Van Dis wonders whether “the author of the dinner play was person- 
ally well informed enough to have been familiar with Mantova” (van Dis, Reformatorische 
rederijkersspelen, 277). While Van Dis does not seem to be aware of it, the present author 
considers it plausible that reference is being made here to Montanus, a second-century 
heterodox Christian who explicitly denied that the Church was capable of forgiving sins 
after baptism (see, for example, Tabernee, “To Pardon or Not to Pardon. North African 
Montanism,” 375-86). 
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in public.?? With the Scriptures in his hand, the weaver argues that it is 
correct to call one’s brother or sister to order when he or she is guilty of 
sin. The same is true, he insists, for the pope in Rome, since only God can 
be called Holy (Exod 20, 5). 

(3) The third complaint states that ‘heretics’ do not have faith in good 
works.?! This brings us once again to the heart of the discussion. The 
weaver does not reject good works as such, but challenges the way we 
have trust in them. Faith in the grace of God, who saved us ‘for noth- 
ing’ through the blood of Christ, is primary.32 Good works are the fruit of 
faith. The priest and the sexton counter Luther's teachings with the vision 
of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, who laid stronger emphasis on the 
importance of good works as a condition for salvation.?? 

(4) The heretics are accused of rarely going to church to worship God.?^ 
The weaver confirms that he seldom if ever goes to church, but adds that it 
is because of the idolatry he finds there. God does not live in temples built 
by human hands, says Paul. The priest and the sexton counter the weav- 
er's argument with several references to the temple attendance of 'our' 
Old Testament predecessors and the sacrifices they offered in the temple. 
For the weaver, however, all of this is meaningless. Temple sacrifice was 
nothing more than a prefiguration of the ultimate sacrifice of Christ who 
redeemed all.35 For the first time, the sexton admits that he is impressed 
with the weaver's knowledge. The priest calls him to order and he quickly 
returns to his senses, realising that they both depend on the income of 


30 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 165 v. 529-166 v. 566. 

31 Ibid., 166 v. 566—168 v. 640. 

32 Ibid., 168 v. 615-28. J.B. Drewes has pointed to evidence of a typically Lutheran theme 
in the argument: the story of the ‘good’ murderer on the cross offers important scriptural 
support for the precept of faith that eternal life is granted by Jesus. The good murderer 
was unable to use any personal merits to warrant salvation. He was saved by faith alone 
(C£. Drewes, “Het interpreteren van godsdienstige spelen van zinne,” 11-2 n.85). 

33 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 167 v. 587-94. 

34 Ibid., 169 v. 641-171 v. 745. 

35 [bid., 169 v. 670-170 v. 686: “[Wever.] Dus en woont hy niet in tempels die gemaect 
zijn met handen./ Maer Paulus seyt dat de mannen van verstanden/ Heylige reyne handen 
tot Gode sullen opheffen/ In alle plaetsen, bruer, wilt dit beseffen/ Hoe God in alle plaet- 
sen wilt zijn bekent. [Prochiaen.] O daer staet nochtans so propelijc int doude Testament,/ 
Hoe de kinderen van Israel inden tempel quamen,/ Voorts Patriarcken, Propheten, Pro- 
pheterssen al tsamen,/ Hoe dat sy daer haerlieder Offerhande deden, tuycht schriftuere. 
[Wever.] Broeders, alle dese offerande en zijn maer een figuere/ Van de offerande Christi, 
vaet mijn vermonden./ Hy was een offerande voor onse sonden,/ Waer door dat allen 
offeranden zijn vervult./ Sijn offerhande hevet al betaelt pijn en schult;/ Helle, duyvel ende 
doot is daer dore verslagen,/ Dus moeten wy hem loven ten eeuwigen dagen,/ Ende niet 
aensien de tijt, stonde oft plaetse." 
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the Church for a living.?6 An important theme in the entire debate, and 
one which the weaver explicitly develops, is the idea that true worship is 
not bound to fixed times and places. The Kingdom of Heaven, he argues, 
must take form in the first instance in the hearts of men and women. 
Humanity no longer lives according to the old Law, but must worship God 
in the spirit.?" The theme in question is particularly Pauline in character, 
and the priest appears to be well aware of the fact.?8 The Pauline option 
for a religion in the spirit, in contrast to a religion according to the flesh, 
was especially cherished by Erasmus in his distrust of ceremonies and 
rituals and his emphasis on the interior life. Such Pauline-Erasmian anti- 
ritualism was extremely influential in the Low Countries and left its mark 
on the budding Reformation. It can be taken as one of the most important 
motifs of our dinner play. 

(5) Protestants do not venerate the saints, so the debate continues.?? 
The weaver insists that only God is worthy of veneration. The priest and 
the sexton argue that humanity has need of the saints to intercede on its 
behalf in heaven, and they refer to the numerous miracles brought about 
by saintly intervention. With reference to a variety of biblical texts, the 
weaver answers that Christ is the only mediator and that humanity has 
need of no other to intercede on its behalf.^" While it is correct to ven- 
erate God's grace, in awe of what He has achieved through the saints, it 
is wrong to venerate them in person. The weaver points out in addition 
that the veneration of the saints and their miracles was introduced by the 
papacy as a means of earning money. 

(6) According to the sixth accusation, Protestants compare priests 
with the scribes and the Pharisees.*! The weaver does indeed expose the 
self-righteousness of the priests, the fact that they boast of their religious 
merits in the face of God and the people and look down on those who 
are unable to live such a virtuous life.4? But the weaver declares once 
again that their works are meaningless in the eyes of God. In response to 
the weaver's abundant quotations from the vernacular Bible, the priest 


36 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 170 v. 687—708. 

37 Tbid., 171 v. 717-20: "[Wever.] Broeders, het rijcke der Hemelen en sal niet wtwendig 
comen,/ Maer inwendich, seyt de schrift, inden gheest van binnen,/ Dus en dorven wy 
tijen noch plaetse beminnen, /Maer altoos naer dwoort Godts ons voeghen werckelijc." 

38 Ibid., 171 v. 741-42. 

39 [bid., 171 v. 746-176 v. 922. 

^0 [bid., 173 v. 821-4. 

^! [bid., 176 v. 923-180 v. 1076. 

Ibid., 177 v. 945-7. 
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exclaims in desperation: “Nicolas Coppin of Mons, what have you done 
by approving bibles in Dutch!"^? By approving the publication of a lot 
of vernacular bibles, the Louvain theologian, inquisitor, and censor of 
books had, so to speak, provided the Protestants with the ammunition 
they eventually used against the Church. The weaver points out, more- 
over, that the Pharisees did not dare to arrest Christ in person, but had 
the Roman authorities do it instead. The Pharisees of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were the Catholic (ecclesiastical) authorities who let the civil authori- 
ties loose against Christ’s members, whom they treated as heretics. The 
weaver takes his argument one step further and accuses the Catholics— 
albeit without the necessary nuance—of handing over to the authorities 
people who read the Scriptures, and having them burned at the stake.^^ 
By way of example, he refers to "Albertus Heydelberch"— probably Albert 
Hardenberg—who was arrested by the bailiff (*meier") of Leuven.*5 The 
priest and the sexton let their indignation get the better of them and 
insist that the weaver deserves the fate set aside for him. They imme- 
diately observe, nonetheless, that some of those in authority, those who 
are expected to give judgement in such cases, are themselves supporters 
of the new ideas.^9 They allude in this regard to Duke William of Jülich- 
Cleves-Berg, who was a patron of the early reform movement, in contrast 
to his predecessor Charles of Egmond. 

(7) The seventh article accuses Protestants of not upholding the laws 
of the pope.^? According to the priest and the sexton, the authority of 
the pope goes back to Peter and his laws and ordinances are thus to be 
obeyed. The weaver does not see how the pope can derive his author- 
ity from Peter, since the difference between the two figures is too great. 
Peter was humble and taught the ordinary people. The laws imposed by 


^3 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 177 v. 941-2: "[Prochiaen.] Nicolaus Koppijn 
de montibus, wat hebt ghy ghedaen,/ Dat ghy dees duytsche Bybels oyt hebt geconsen- 
teert!” Nicolas Coppin of Mons was a Leuven theologian and vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity, and was known for his moderate humanism. Coppin was appointed by the imperial 
and ecclesial authorities as inquisitor and censor of books. He was the personification ofa 
policy of ‘tolerance’ with respect to the vernacular bibles in the Low Countries. 

^* Ibid., 178 v. 967-71. 

45 The arrest of Albert Hardenberg took place in 1539 (Raymond Van Uytven, “Bijdrage 
tot de sociale geschiedenis van de Protestanten,” 9). If our dinner play contains a genuine 
reference to Hardenberg—which it most probably does—then this facilitates a more pre- 
cise dating of the piece. Bearing in mind the arguments raised above, our dinner play can 
now be dated between 1539 and 1540. 

^6 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 179 v. 1019-30, and 180 v. 1043-4. 

^7 Ibid., 181 v. 1077-185 v. 1234. 
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the pope, on the other hand, are human inventions, and his benedictions 
and maledictions are little less than magic and witchcraft (“consten van 
tooverijen”).4® People should not consider themselves bound by such 
laws. If only God’s grace can sanctify a person and not his Law, surely 
the laws imposed by popes cannot sanctify. The pope is only interested 
in worldly honours and money. A pope who sends men and women to be 
burned at the stake cannot be a successor of Peter.^? The pope behaves 
like the Antichrist and he is in league with the whore of Babylon. If he 
defends the teachings of Christ, he runs the risk of being treated like Pope 
Adrian, who, the weaver insinuates, was poisoned by his entourage. In 
short, the theological undermining of the authority of the pope is coupled 
here as elsewhere with criticism of the way the pope concretely exercises 
his office. 

(8) The eighth article accuses Protestants of neglecting to observe the 
forty-day fast.5° The weaver argues that Christ fasted for forty days and 
that he did so on behalf of humanity. Christ's suffering and fasting are 
thus part of his work of salvation, which the faithful themselves cannot 
achieve on their own, nor should they try to imitate it.5! Figures from the 
Bible who engaged in fasting, used by the priest and the sexton as exam- 
ples, did not do so, according to the weaver, in order to earn their own 
salvation. They likewise did not place certain foods under taboo or con- 
sider themselves bound to certain days or periods of the year. The weaver 
thus concludes that one is free to eat whatever is available to eat. It is 
correct, nevertheless, for the faithful to persevere in sobriety and prayer, 
and that such sobriety is better protection against excess than imposed 
periods of fasting. While the weaver is unable to deny the fact that fast- 
ing has a scriptural basis, he makes use of a rhyming version of Isaiah 
58 to underline the necessity of combining such fasting with an interior 
disposition of love towards God and one’s neighbour.?? Imposed days of 
fasting, moreover, are inclined to drive people to excess on other days, 


^8 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 181 v. 1097. 

49 See, for example, ibid., 182 v. 1132-7. 

50 Ibid., 185 v. 1235-40. 

51 See, for example, ibid., 185 v. 1240-5. 

52 Ibid., 187 v. 1314-25: “[Wever.] Wat helpt dat een mensche zijne siele pijnicht,/ So dat 
hy is eenen dach van spijse onversaet,/ Dat hem thooft als een draeyende Circkel staet?/ 
Maer dat rechte vasten is daer God af seyt:/ Bint los de knoopen der ongodlijcheyt/ En 
schelt quijte de schult der quader coopmanschappen;/ Vergeeft die u met valschen eede 
betrappen,/ Den ellendigen, bedroefden troost inder noot;/ Den behoeftigen, hongerigen 
breeckt u broot;/ Den verdoolden sult ghy herbergen by en verre,/ So sal u licht lichten als 
de morgen sterre,/ En op de erve Jacobs sult ghy zijn verlusticht." 
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the weaver concludes further. From a tactical perspective, the weaver 
appears to adhere to the traditional ordinances at this juncture, evidently 
in order to avoid offence.5? Emphasis on the interior dimension of fast- 
ing and the relative character of external practices, in combination with 
avoidance of a provocative violation of traditional fasts, comes across as 
distinctly Erasmian. 

(9) The ninth accusation insists that Lutherans do not maintain the 
Sunday rest.5+ The priest argues that people should rest on Sundays, medi- 
tate on the errors and shortcomings of the preceding week, and reconcile 
themselves with God. They must then celebrate Sunday worship in the 
church and with splendour. The weaver is once again inclined to reject 
the purely external aspects of the Sunday celebration. Basing himself on 
Col 2:17, he argues that all Sabbaths and feast days should be understood 
as a foreshadowing of the redemption that was and that is still to come, 
namely in Jesus of Nazareth. He alone deserves our trust, and we should 
allow ourselves to be shaped in his loving image.®> The weaver goes on 
to lament the hypocrisy of the clergy once again in this regard: the pastry 
cooks are expected to work on Sundays in order to feed the clergy (and 
not the ordinary man in the street). While the weaver argues that he is 
obliged to hold to the Scriptures,?$ the sexton endeavours to relate his 
heresies with Donatism. As we noted above, it was customary in the six- 
teenth century to portray new teachings as little more than copies of old 
and long condemned heresies. The weaver stands his ground, however, 
considering himself on the basis of the Scriptures to be free to work on 
Sundays, feast days and at Easter. The priest points out that such a per- 
son should be stoned according to the Law, but the weaver's response is 
not unexpected: Christians no longer live by the Law, but by the grace 
of God. Christ himself sinned against the Sabbath of Moses, he insists, 
among other things to heal the sick. Christ did not live by the letter of 
the Law or according to its external requirements. Instead he sought the 
heart of the Law.57 The weaver not only contrasts interior disposition to 


53 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 186 v. 1275-7. 

54 Ibid., 187 v. 1341-192 v. 1498. 

55 Ibid., 188 v. 1380-3, and 188 v. 1387-189 v. 1388: “[Wever.] Zijnen [=Christus] aert is, 
dat wy wesen sullen gelijc hy // is:/ Bermhertich, vreetsaem ende saechtmoedich,/ Hem 
beminnende van herten overvloedich,/ Also moetmen den Sabbath vieren oprecht...Want 
Sabboth is eenen rustdach na Gods decreten./ Hier mede wert alle wtwendich vieren wech 
gesmeten." 

56 Ibid., 189 v. 1418. 

57 Ibid., 190 v. 1445: "Christus en heeft den Sabboth wtwendich niet gheviert." 
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external ceremony, however; he also points out that the spirit is a priori 
more important than money. The major feast days of the Church, he 
notes, are the biggest money-spinners.>® 

(10) The adherents of the new faith are accused of teaching one 
another in the Scriptures and the faith of the gospel.5° The weaver insists 
that Christ did not reveal his Word in the first instance via 'elevated 
philosophical schools,’ but rather via the insignificant and the foolish,®° 
and that He selected those who were to proclaim the faith as prophets 
and apostles from the same group. God's grace, the weaver argues, con- 
tinues to work in the same way and according to the same mechanism. 
The weaver's reasoning sounds like Erasmus's manifold allusions to the 
antithesis between the Philosophia Christi, which is to be found in the 
Scriptures, and is revealed to ordinary men and women to whom it must 
remain accessible, and the advanced (Aristotelian) philosophy that had 
become particularly popular among scholastic theologians of his day. The 
latter, he maintained, forced Scripture to adapt to preconceived doctrinal 
syntheses. Erasmus ultimately argued that theology should be based on 
Scripture.?! A similar contrast between the Word of God and the detest- 
able philosophy of Aristotle can be found in the works of Luther and 
the other reformers, who accused papists of strangling the Scriptures.9? 


58 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 190 v. 1456-191 v. 1460: "[Wever.] Tis al gelt 
dat ghy soect, meer dan den geest,/ En op u hooghe feestdagen wint ghy aldermeest,/ 
Want op de loffelijcke Feest, Kersdach voorwaer, Dan doet ghy drie missen, dats open- 
baer,/ En tis al: Da nobis, Da nobis (wilt ons geven)." 

59 Ibid., 192 v. 1499-195 v. 1639. 

60 Ibid., 192 l. 1520-4. A sneer in the direction of philosophy also found in 176 v. 1016-8. 

61 See, for example, Erasmus, Enarratio allegorica in primum psalmum, in Erasmus, 
Opera omnia 5-2, ed. Béné, Godin, and Dresden, 52 v. 577-80, 54 v. 607-30; Idem, Para- 
clesis, in Erasmus, Ausgewählte Werke, ed. Holborn and Holborn, 141 v. 21-142 v. 36, 144 v. 
16-145 v. 3; Idem, Praefatio, in Erasmus, Opera omnia 6, ed. Clericus; Idem, Pio Lectori, in 
Erasmus, Exhortation à la lecture de l'Évangile, ed. Cottier and Vanautgaerden, 56 v. 3-9, 62 
v. 80-63 v. 101; Idem, Ratio verae theologiae, in Erasmus, Ausgewählte Werke, ed. Holborn 
and Holborn, 191 v. 2-193 v. 23, 294 v. 16-21, 300 v. 30-301 v. 6. 

$2 See, for example, Luther, Decem praecepta Wittenbergensi praedicta populo. 1518, in 
D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 1, 509 v. 1175; Luther, Praelectio in librum Iudicum. 1516 
flg., in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 4, 538 v. 2-6, 554 v. 34-38; Luther, Disputatio 
Heidelbergae habita. 1518, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 1, 355 v. 2-3; Luther, An 
den christlichen Adel deutscher Nation von des christlichen Standes Besserung. 1520, in D. 
Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 6, 457 v. 31-5, 458 v. 4—6; Luther, De captivitate Baby- 
lonica ecclesiae praeludium. 1520, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 6, 510 v. 31; Luther, 
Rationis Latomianae confutatio. 1521, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 8, 98 v. 30-99 
v. 7; Luther, Eine Äußerung Luthers über die Heidelberger Disputation [1518], in D. Martin 
Luthers Werke (...) Werke 9, 170 v. 1-9; Luther, Adventspostille. Luk. 21, 25-36 Euangelium 
am andern sontag ym Advent. Luce 21, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 10—1-2, 96 v. 
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The weaver likewise accuses Catholics in our dinner play of “vaporising, 
burying, suppressing, and concealing the Scriptures,’®? thus leading the 
people astray. For his part, the priest defends the argument that theolo- 
gians and pastors are necessary intermediaries between God’s Word and 
the people. In the meantime, the weaver is threatened once again with 
the scourge.6* 

(11) Protestants refuse, it is argued, to venerate images.55 The weaver 
claims that he has no particular problem with images, although he pit- 
ies those who worship and venerate them. It is a cause of scandal to see 
the unfathomable divinity portrayed in images of wood, stone, silver or 
gold.96 The priest and the sexton refer to Gregory the Great in this regard 
and insist that images serve as books for those who are unable to read: 
"images" of the saints and their devotion to the faith should be held up to 
ordinary men and women by way of example. The weaver replies that the 
clergy would do better to teach the laity God's Word, and show them how 
to walk in the footsteps of Christ in line with the saints.9" Images from the 
Old Testament, such as the snake held on high by Moses in the wilderness 
and the ark Joshua had carried around, have been made redundant by 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Only those who place their faith in Jesus will 
be saved.®® When the priest points out that the councils proclaimed an 
anathema against those who despise images, the weaver not only appears 
to ignore the authority of the pope and his clergy, but also that of the 
councils. The only council he recognises is the Council of Jerusalem, at 


21-97 V. 1, 116 v. 1031; Luther, Vorlesung über Jesaia. 1527/29. In Esaiam Scholia ex D. Martini 
Lutheri praelectionibus collecta. 1532/34, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 25, 219 v. 
13-4; Luther, Text der Genesisvorlesung. 1535-45, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Werke 43, 
93 V. 37-94 V. 11. See also Luther, Text der Genesisvorlesung 1535-45, in D. Martin Luthers 
Werke (...) Werke 44, 776 v. 18-9 and Luther, Tischrede 1745, in D. Martin Luthers Werke 
(...) Tischreden 2, 203 v. 1-4; Luther, Tischrede 6481, in D. Martin Luthers Werke (...) Tis- 
chreden 5, 687 v. 31-5; M. Luther to G. Spalatinus, 14 January 1519, in D. Martin Luthers 
Werke (...) Briefwechsel 1, 301 v. 19-302 v. 20. J.B. Drewes insists yet again that particularly 
Lutheran ideas are reflected in the weaver's line of reasoning. Without detracting from the 
Erasmian bias in the play, Drewes is probably correct in his argumentation here (Drewes, 
"Het interpreteren van godsdienstige spelen van zinne,” 43, 103-4 n.65). 

$3 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 192 v. 1505-6. 

64 Ibid., 194 v. 1581-3. 

65 Ibid., 195 v. 1639-201 v. 1836. 

$6 [bid., 196 v. 1660-3: “[Wever.] Wilt ghy dan de onbegrijpelijcke godtheyt habundant/ 
Gelijcken by hout, steen, silver oft gouts figueren,/ So wilt ghy de Godtlijcke maiesteyt 
blasphemeren,/ En quaet saet in goede ackers plegen." 

$7 [bid., 198 v. 1722-3. 

$8 Ibid., 199 v. 1775-81. 
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which Peter insisted that humanity is only justified by the grace of God.9? 
G. Waite highlights this ‘iconoclastic’ dimension of our dinner play in his 
book Reformers on Stage.”° 

(12) Heretics, it would appear, are also prepared to submit to martyr- 
dom and are not even afraid of death by fire." Their desire is to serve 
Christ, the weaver maintains, even if it costs them their lives. They are 
aware, after all, that God will not abandon them, and are much comforted 
by this thought.” The motif of martyrdom clearly relates to the fact that 
the priest and the sexton claim here and elsewhere that the weaver, as a 
Lutheran, deserves to be put to death.” In the course of the twelfth point 
of discussion, the weaver actually denies that he is an Anabaptist. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all three parties agree in their rejection of Anabaptism."^ While 
the rhetoricians' goal was religious emancipation, they often belonged to 
groups of civic craftsmen and merchants who favoured social stability. 
This was necessary for the further development of their 'business' (and 
also for the performance of their rhetorician drama). The Anabaptists, by 
contrast, were seen as a threat to the social order as a whole. 

(13) At the beginning of the discussion of the thirteenth point, the 
sexton once again expresses a degree of admiration for the weaver's 
knowledge. He addresses him as *my dear friend" and asks his opinion 
about the mass.”° The weaver agrees that the mass is not an evil in itself, 
although he relativises the importance of those ceremonies that go hand 
in hand with the celebration of mass and underlines the inner attitude of 
faith of those who participate. Moreover, he rejects superstitious excesses 
associated with the Eucharist and is inclined to see the entire liturgy as 


$9 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 200 v. 1827-32. 

70 According to G. Waite, this iconoclastic attitude is an expression of the frustration 
experienced by many urban intellectuals who had to satisfy themselves with the same 
visual and auditory means of transmitting the faith that had been used for centuries for 
illiterate farmers and manual labourers. In the first decades of the sixteenth century, 
literacy among the urban population had increased considerably, certainly in the Low 
Countries. This group wanted to be treated as adults in the faith and participate in the 
life of the Church on an equal footing with the clergy (Waite, Reformers on Stage: Popular 
Drama, 130-1). 

7" Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 201 v. 1837-208 v. 2094. 

72 [bid., 203 v. 1910-4. J.B. Drewes, among others, has pointed out that 'consolation' 
rooted in faith is an extremely important aspect of Lutheran preaching (Drewes, “Het 
interpreteren van godsdienstige spelen van zinne,” 111 n.85, 122 n.13). 

73 See, for example, Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 203 v. 1920-1. 

7^ [bid., 202 v. 1882-97. 

75 [bid., 208 v. 2095-210 v. 2199, e.g. 208 v. 2097-8. 
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a 'money-spinner."$ As we noted above, characteristic Erasmian anti- 
ritualism is further incorporated into a Lutheran antithesis: ‘the Law and 
its ceremonies’ versus ‘faith.’ The ceremonies of the Law prefigure Christ. 
Through Christ, we are liberated from following the Law in order to live 
according to faith."7 In line with Luther, the weaver goes on to deny the 
sacrificial character of the mass. Christ's sacrifice was a single event and 
his death reconciled us.7? 

(14) According to the fourteenth point of criticism, heretics believe 
that priests should be allowed to marry.?? The priest points out that he 
and his brothers do not take wives because they desire to grow in purity. 
The weaver retorts that such purity is the exception rather than the rule 
and insists that priests refuse to accept marriage as permitted by the Law 
because it gives them the freedom to flirt freely. If one of their liaisons 
results in a child, they simply send it to a monastery. The clergy are then 
accused once again of avarice, having been written off in previous verses 
as lazy?? and ignorant (priests were, in this view, often depicted as inca- 
pable of understanding the breviary?! and barely able to put together a 
decent sermon). Having thus stereotyped the priestly class as a hoard 
of degenerates, the weaver then points to a number of biblical sources 
in which priestly marriage is legitimated, including the creation of the 
female in the book of Genesis as a companion to the male (Gen 2:21-24) 
and Paul's exhortation to Timothy (1 Tim 3:2) that bishops should be mar- 
ried men (clearly twisting Paul's words to some degree in the process). In 
response to the priest's observation that Paul placed celibacy higher than 
married life, the weaver answers that Paul did not marry because he was 
a preacher of God's Word and thus constantly travelling. His duties in life 
prevented him from making such a commitment. 

(15) Heretics, it is claimed, argue that purgatory does not exist.8* The 
trio enters into a lengthy discussion on the matter. The priest and the sex- 
ton make reference to the Bible (the book of Maccabees) and the Church 


"6 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 209 v. 2135-40: "[Wever.] Ten is niet dan 
wtwendich, dat ghy traceert/ En wtwendige dingen en maken ons niet salich,/ Maer de 
wercken des geests wercken principalich;/ Want wat cracht des geloofs wert in my ghe- 
loovert,/ Als ghy Huychelaers met u schotelken staet en toovert?/ Tis doch al claer gelt- 
feeste, al wat ghy doet." 

77 Ibid., 210 v. 2172-4. 

78 Ibid., 209 v. 2158-67. 

79 [bid., 210 v. 2200—213 v. 2284. 

80 [bid. 152 v. 85-7. 

81 Ibid., 153 v. 112-4. 

82 Ibid., 213 v. 2285-219 v. 2541. 
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Fathers (including Gregory the Great) as evidence of the existence of pur- 
gatory and the importance of praying for the dead. The weaver, for his 
part, uses the Scriptures to deny the existence of purgatory. Furthermore, 
why should people first require purification in purgatory, he argues, if 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross atoned for our sins once and for all? Those 
who refuse to accept God’s offer of grace in Christ, however, can expect 
eternity in hell. The pope’s authority over purgatory unavoidably finds 
its way into the discussion. Purgatory, the intercession of the saints, and 
indulgences are further portrayed as sources of income for the Church, 
and the priest and the sexton are not too ashamed to admit the fact.83 

Once the three protagonists have debated the final point—the existence 
of purgatory—in considerable detail, it becomes clear that the weaver has 
succeeded in winning the sexton over to his 'evangelical' standpoint. The 
latter decides to abandon the priest. Indeed, the weaver even manages to 
convince him to learn how to weave and to earn his living by the work 
of his hands (in contrast thus to the multitude of workshy priests and 
monks). According to Paul, an evangelical life and earning one's bread 
with manual labour go hand in hand.** For the rest, the sexton is encour- 
aged to place his trust in the Lord and put aside vain concern for worldly 
things. The salvation of the soul is all that matters. At the end of the 
piece, the weaver's advice to the sexton would appear to have a broader 
public in mind, namely those present at table. As we already noted, 'Every- 
man,’ as the sexton is initially named, serves as a symbol for the ordinary 
citizen in the street who is capable of summoning the courage to reject a 
degenerate faith and rely on the grace of God. 


2. Rhetorician Plays as Performance of the New Faith? 


Our dinner play would thus appear to be an appealing 'performance' of 
the burgeoning ideas of the Reformation in the Low Countries and of the 
conflict the choice for this new set of beliefs entails. The considerable 
length of the play, in addition to the complex set of theological arguments 
used in the 'trialogue,' leads us to suppose that the play is to a large extent 
a literary construction. The question even arises whether the dinner play 


83 Prochiaen, Coster en Wever, ed. van Dis, 213 v. 2306-7. 
84 Ibid., 218 v. 2498-505, and 219 v. 2544-71. 
85 Comp. Pikhaus, Het tafelspel bij de rederijkers, 323. 
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under discussion has ever really been ‘performed’ or presents itself first 
and foremost to the imagination of the reader. Whatever the case may be, 
the weaver presents Scripture as the unique source of faith. The Epistles 
of Paul in particular are considered the hermeneutical key with which 
the Scriptures as a whole are to be interpreted. Everybody has the right to 
read the Scriptures. In so doing, the weaver clearly substantiates the (sur) 
name ascribed to him at the beginning of the play: ‘Evangelical insight.’ 
Such evangelical faith implied the immediate rejection of all sorts of pious 
practices and good works, whereby a person might try to ‘deserve’ justifi- 
cation. Men and women are only justified by entrusting themselves to the 
grace of God conferred on them ‘for nothing’ in Christ’s redemptory death 
on the cross. Purgatory, the sale of indulgences, and masses for the repose 
of the souls of the deceased were rejected on the same basis. They are 
incapable of bringing about a person’s justification. Luther’s sola scriptura, 
sola gratia and sola fide serve to bind the entire discussion together. The 
text also explicitly characterises these statements of faith as ‘Lutheran’ 
(referring to "Luyterije" and "Luyterianen"). Although the term frequently 
designated heresy in general in the first half of the sixteenth century, it is 
clearly employed in the present instance in the strict sense, to be inter- 
preted as doctrines inspired by Martin Luther.86 

Building on the Pauline idea that humanity is no longer bound to the 
'ceremonies' of Old Testament Law but must worship God in the spirit, 
the weaver frequently underlines the value of the interior life of faith, free 
from every external religious obligation. The latter religious practices— 
including indulgences, masses for the souls of the departed, and the ven- 
eration of saints—were little more than a source of income for the Church 
and occasioned a loathsome pursuit of profit. Erasmus was particularly 
well known for his fundamental distrust of ceremonies and rituals and 
for his insistence on an interior life of faith and an ethical Christianity. 
He opted for a religion in the spirit, in contrast to a religion according 
to the flesh. His spiritualism, obviously influenced by the inwardly ori- 
ented piety of the late medieval Devotio Moderna, was extremely influen- 
tial in the Low Countries and left its mark on the emerging ideas of the 


86 J.B. Drewes, “Het interpreteren van godsdienstige spelen van zinne,” has an evident 
tendency to 'Lutheranise, and thus presupposes that the influence of Lutheran theology 
and preaching on rhetorician plays was greater than hitherto accepted. When it comes to 
our dinner play, he is correct to a significant degree. The heavily Lutheran bias of Prochi- 
aen, Coster en Wever is also accepted by Pikhaus, Het tafelspel bij de rederijkers, 499; Waite, 
Reformers on Stage: Popular Drama, 127-31. 
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Reformation in the region.?? The weaver's claim that external observation 
of the Sunday rest, or the performance of ceremonies in combination with 
the celebration of the mass, do not matter, is particularly Erasmian. The 
inner attitude of the believer who took part in the Eucharist was more 
important. Fasting was also considered pointless if it was not accompa- 
nied by an interior love for God and for one's neighbour. The fact that 
Erasmus's ideas evidently had their influence on our play is also apparent 
from the prologue in which, as we already noted, he is explicitly named 
as an authority that permitted every man and woman to follow his or her 
own fundamental life option.®8 

Faith based exclusively on the Scriptures in combination with 
Erasmian/Lutheran ideas was particularly characteristic of the early years 
of the Reformation in the Low Countries. It grafted itself to a popular anti- 
clericalism, which had been a distinguishing feature of rhetorician plays 
since the late Middle Ages, mocking the clergy's objectionable traits such 
as ignorance, sensuality, gluttony, and greed. The stereotyped image of a 
degenerate clergy of a Church in decay has been enlarged/amplified and 
passed down by Protestant media, such as the dinner play under discus- 
sion, in order to justify the doctrinal break with the Roman Church. 

While the piece clearly rejects Roman ritual in several places, it 
becomes in its turn a performance of the new faith in the Low Countries. 
It was probably staged in the privacy of a rhetoricians' banquet, which had 
acquired for this reason the character of a secret Protestant gathering or 
'conventicle.' Given the dinner play's predominantly spoken character, it 
clearly fitted hand in glove with the new liturgy of the reformers. Speak- 
ing, moreover, was understood as 'performative': those involved in the 
discussion endeavoured to convince one another of the validity of their 
own position and thus convert one another. The party that adhered to the 
old faith—the priest and his right-hand man the sexton—initially enjoys 


87 Erasmus, Enchiridion militis Christiani, in Ausgewählte Werke, ed. Holborn and Hol- 
born, 66 v. 5-10, 73 V. 27-35, 74 V. 25-7, 75 V. 27—9, 76 v. 27-77 V. 5, 82 v. 32-4, 83 v. 25-85 
v. 28; Encomium Moriae, in Opera omnia 4-3, ed. Miller, 120 v. 953-124 v. 996, 126 v. 1014-22, 
136 v. 1229-31, 160 v. 1472—577, 192 v. 2210-28. On Erasmus and the reformers' criticism of 
rituals, see particularly Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 175-8: comp. Augustijn, Eras- 
mus. Der Humanist als Theologe und Kirchenreformer, 146—50. 

88 Gilbert Degroote draws attention to the influence of Erasmus on the rhetoricians of 
the sixteenth century. He refers in this regard to biblical (Pauline) spirituality, emphasis on 
the interiority of faith, and to freedom of thought. He finds support for the latter element 
in our dinner play. As a matter of fact, Degroote even considers Erasmus's influence on 
the rhetoricians to be more important than that of the reformers. See Degroote, "Erasmus 
en de rederijkers,” 419-20, 1036-42, 1047-8, 1053-5. 
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a numerical majority: two against one. The weaver, however, is presented 
in the discussion as the strongest of the three and he is ultimately able 
to win over the sexton. The two against one situation is thus reversed. 
Although the sexton’s conversion only comes at the very end of the piece, 
the author prepares for it well in advance. As ‘Everyman,’ he is the per- 
sonification of the ordinary man/woman in the street, open to evangelical 
preaching and propaganda. The priest, for his part, refuses to change and 
holds firm to the certainties offered by the old faith, financial security 
being far from the least of them. In so doing, he is depicted to be true to 
his (sur)name: ‘Easy does it’. 


3. Conclusions 


Rhetorician drama, in brief, can rightly be considered both as a perfor- 
mance and a means of propaganda of emergent Protestantism in the Low 
Countries, whether it was presented on stage for a larger audience or in 
the intimacy of a private dinner, as is the case here.8? Indeed, by combin- 
ing evangelical ‘preaching’ with table community, our play included the 
essential elements of Christian Eucharistic liturgy, at a time when Protes- 
tants did not have their own public cultic locations. Although the ques- 
tion remains whether those who either participated in the performance 
of the play or read it in written form also saw the link between the dinner 
play and Protestant Supper, it shows that the line between theatre and 
rite is highly permeable.?? The explicit focus of this contribution being 
firstly a theological and Church historical one, the play is of course open 
to other reading keys. One of the most promising approaches seems to be 
Victor Turner's lasting intuition that the processual character of (Western) 
stage drama is a mirror or meta-commentary of the sequences of social 
drama.?! Sixteenth-century religious controversy may rightly be consid- 
ered a social drama, which according to Turner includes four successive 
stages—breach, crisis, redress, and either reintegration or recognition 
of schism—and is dominated by protagonists labeled as ‘star-groupers.’ 


$9 Gary Waite has clearly established a link between ritualistic satire, popular religious 
reform, rhetorician drama, and even political uprising (Waite, Reformers on Stage: Popular 
Drama, 134-64). Edward Muir for his part does not include rhetorician drama among his 
enumeration of civic rituals. 

99 On the discussion about the (alleged) origins of theatre in ritual, see Rozik, “The 
Ritual Origin of Theatre.” 

91 Turner, From Ritual to Theatre, 9-13, 69-78, 90—4, 108-11. 
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(1) First a public breach occurs in the normal working of society, caused 
in the sixteenth century by religious dissenters overtly transgressing the 
socioreligious norms regarded as binding. (2) Thus breach slides into cri- 
sis, urging people to take sides, supporting either the rule-breakers or the 
defenders of the established order. In the process (religious) factions are 
formed, heated language is exchanged, and actual violence may occur. 
(3) ‘Star-groupers’ of the disturbed community, government officials, the 
priests, and inquisitors of the Catholic Church, amongst others, bring 
redressive machinery into operation, in an attempt to restore the status 
quo in the social fabric. Redressive mechanisms may range from private 
reconciliatory conversation, over juridical means of courts, to public rit- 
ual penance provided by the Church (often involving an act of sacrifice). 
According to Victor Turner, theatre and all genres of cultural performance 
even so owe their specific genesis to the third phase of social drama, a 
reflexive phase which is essentially an attempt to assign meaning to ‘social 
dramatic’ events: 


Theatre is, indeed, a hypertrophy, an exaggeration, of jural and ritual 
processes.?? 


(4) The social drama concludes either in the reconciliation of the con- 
tending parties or their agreement to differ—which may involve a dis- 
sident minority in seceding from the original community and seeking a 
new habitat. In our play the exodus theme is developed through the sex- 
ton dramatically leaving the company of the priest, joining the weaver 
and his co-religionists. The analysis of the dinner play, according to Victor 
Turner's description of stage drama as both performance and reflection of 
social drama, is a kind of exercise that awakens great expectations... 


92 Turner, From Ritual to Theatre, 12. 


DEATH AS THE GUEST OF HONOUR: 
THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTIONS OF FUNERAL RITES 
IN SOUTHERN SWEDEN, 1880-1949 


Anna Stark 


Introduction 


I take who I want, high or low, rich or poor, old or young.! 


This saying is an old Swedish proverb that has often been used to give 
comfort in times of loss and sorrow. Today’s increasing interest in 
‘grave tourism’ is yet another example of the continuity of the fascina- 
tion concerning death. In Europe people can find the last resting place 
of well-known personalities such as Karl Marx, Jim Morrison, and Ing- 
mar Bergman.” The comforting purpose of this morbid way of travelling 
is perhaps the equality of death—even very successful people die, which 
makes death less frightening. The two examples above represent different 
periods of time but the common message is that they reflect the notion 
of death as an equal complaint. In this study a part of the funeral rite, 
the funeral dinner, will be analyzed with regard to the concepts of secu- 
larization, gendered constructions, and class. The conventional opinion 
that we are equal in the eyes of death hides from view the fact that the 
framing and contents death faces depend on whom he or she pays a visit.? 
At the same time, the grain of truth in the seemingly timeless messages 
above makes it possible to interpret the cultural acts of different social 
groups during the first half of the twentieth century in rites in relation to 
death. The first section furnishes the reader with a short survey of Swed- 
ish society in the period under investigation, roughly the 1880s up to 1949. 
Above all, it discusses the theoretical and methodological considerations 
that underpin the interpretation of the empirical materials drawn from a 
collection of stories and interviews about death-related rites. In the next 


1 Bringéus, Livets högtider, 222. 

2 Expressen, “Gravturism lockar,” 2008, June 18. 

3 A first version of this article was discussed at the conference Making Sense of Death 
and Dying, Mansfield College, Oxford, July 2007. 
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sections, seemingly trivial issues such as the menu, religious practices, and 
mundane activities such as playing cards and alcohol consumption, as 
they appear in the stories of the participants themselves, will be analysed 
in order to expose their ritualised nature. 


1 Methodological Considerations 


This article is primarily a demonstration of how methodological and the- 
oretical approaches to the material at hand can be helpful to elucidate 
the inequalities and particularities of the human experiences of death. 
In this study the theoretical concepts are linked together in order to ana- 
lyze the interfaces of class formation, gendering, and secularisation. The 
purpose of the composed theoretical framework is to be able to interpret 
the ritualised behaviour of everyday life. The class and gender analysis of 
the funeral dinner is used to exemplify that the analysis of identity con- 
structions constitutes a necessary passage point to understanding death 
rites in the past. To create a historical peephole, one that enables the 
study of different people's ways of constructing funeral dinners, a collec- 
tion of memories is used. This collection resulted from a questionnaire 
called Death and Funeral created and collected in 1949 by the Swedish 
ethnologist Nils-Arvid Bringéus.* The collection contains the respondents' 
own writings as well as interviews made by Bringéus's assistants. All of the 
informants were aware that their stories would be filed in a public archive 
and that their statements could be used in future research. On the other 
hand, the agenda of this study differs in relation to the information they 
were given by Bringéus in 1949. Out of consideration to the respondents 
and their relatives the names used in this article are fictitious. 

The collection of memories can then be viewed as a mixture of inter- 
views and diary notes, or if preferred, as a kind of death-related mem- 
oirs. In this perspective the criticism of the collection as a historical 
source is inspired by the discussions made by researchers in the field of 
oral history.5 Oral history specialists argue that it is important to view 


^ Bringéus, Dód och begravning (questionnaire), Folklivsarkivet, Lund, 1949 (hence 
LUF). The quotations from this article are translated by the author. The majority of these 
rites have been or will be analyzed in the future dissertation "As Life Shreds[sheds?] Light 
on Death," which will consist of death notices, necrologies, funeral reviews, and a collec- 
tion of memories. 

5 See Perks and Thomson, The Oral History Reader. 
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memory as an active process that thoroughly transforms its object. In the 
interview situation, these changes reveal the respondents’ attempts to 
create a meaningful past—a past that is, by consequence, continuously 
under construction. Thus the perception and the valuation of an episode 
change over time.® Elaborating on this, the historian Joan Sangster has 
pointed out the importance of focusing on the respondents’ silence and 
underlying assumptions in order to get an overall picture of the stories 
that are told in the interviews. Sangster argues that gender, ethnicity, and 
class are important means in the process of understanding how struc- 
tures and ideological relationships have shaped the constructions of the 
historical memory.” 

The collection enables research along a multitude of analytic possibili- 
ties. Crofters, baronesses, earls, farmers, and labourers, as well as popu- 
lar belief, magic, dead foetuses, suicide victims, and mourning attire pass 
review. So far the material has shown the potential for carrying out sci- 
entific studies on the basis of generation and ethnicity, and of class and 
gender, the two lines of approach that will be exemplified throughout this 
essay. The respondents all lived in the countryside in the southern part of 
Sweden and were born between 1869 and 1881. This makes their statements 
range from their childhood at the end of the nineteenth century until 1949, 
when they were well into their old age. The collection consists of the sto- 
ries of fourteen individuals, half of them women. It is important to stress 
that source-wise the collection can be viewed as an original source of 1949 
and as a narrative of what the respondents remember from the end of the 
1880s until 1949, a period in which Sweden underwent profound transi- 
tions fraught with social conflict. This chronological framework roughly 
corresponds with the most intensive phase of Swedish industrialization 
from the late nineteenth century to the 1920s. In line with trends observed 
elsewhere in Europe, new production modes changed people’s living con- 
ditions, thus altering their outlook on life and their ways of managing 
reality. The massive increase in urbanization and the related migration 
of large parts of the population affected the cities as well as the country- 
side. Different gender relations materialised as women joined the paid 
workforce. New classes took shape, as people who shared the same expe- 
riences created their social and cultural identities. The working class and 


$ See for example the Swedish historian Malin Thor's interpretation of the works of 
the Italian oral historian Nestor Alessandro Portelli in Thor, “Tankar om källkritik och 
oral history,” 10-1. 

7 Sangster, "Telling our Stories: Feminist Debates and the Use of Oral History," 88-90. 
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the bourgeoisie became the main classes of industrial capitalism, formed 
in relation to each other in the context of the overall structure of society. 
While the dominating bourgeoisie struggled to defend its superior posi- 
tion, the working class organised itself and managed to push through a 
series of reforms. The right to vote, freedom of religion and the dissolution 
of catechism hearings are examples of the labour movement's work with 
a view to reducing the power and influence of the government and the 
Protestant state church.? Referring to class and gender inevitably implies 
talking about religious change in terms of secularisation in terms of an 
ongoing cultural process of individualisation of religious experience. This 
individualisation fuelled the shift away from the focus on the Afterlife and 
the Last Judgement to a preoccupation with daily life in this world.? 

The collection of memories contains different people's stories, but they 
are all about death-related rites. This starting-point provides a common 
platform for the researcher to interpret the cultural and religious prac- 
tices of different social groups and of different sexes. The rites focused 
upon in this article are different types of funeral rites that are understood 
as ‘rites of passage.’ My use of the latter concept is inspired by anthro- 
pologist Arnold Van Gennep. His understanding of ‘rites of passage’ makes 
it possible to interpret death rites in their social context. Van Gennep 
argues that every rite of passage—the transition from one life phase to 
another (birth, adulthood, marriage, death etc.)— denotes a transfor- 
mation of existing social relations. This means that in this article the 
funeral rite, as a whole, contains every human act from the moment of 
death to the departure of the last funeral guest. It is at the more detailed 
level of the terminology concerning rite/ritual that my understand- 
ing and use of ‘performance’ lays. The American anthropologist Roy A. 
Rappaport argues that ‘ritual’ signifies “the performance of more or less 
invariant sequences of formal acts and utterances not entirely encoded 
by the performers."? He also, quite clearly, states that performance is an 
inseparable part of any ritual, since "[u]nless there is a performance there 


8 Lindquist, Klasskamrater, 14. 

9 This article subscribes to the British historian Sommerville's concept of secularisa- 
tion. In his view, an increased awareness of the place of religion in society paved the 
path for an erosion of its influence on social life from the sixteenth century onwards. 
Rather than an inherent part of life, religion increasingly turned into something people 
were aware of, something to defend or reject. That said, it should be stressed that this 
transformation does not herald the end of religious faith. Sommerville, The Secularization 
of Early Modern England, 5. 

10 Rappaport, Ritual and Religion, 24. 
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is no ritual.”" This essay aims to provide a complementary approach by 
studying rites through the everyday acts that are performed in the mar- 
gins of these rites, drawing on the notion that such acts, despite their 
seeming triviality, in return improve our understanding of funeral (and 
other) rites as interfaces of class formation and of the gendering of private 
and public spaces.!? 

But how are class and gender to be defined? In order to tackle the 
difficulty of defining classes and to get a grip on the ongoing construc- 
tion of social identity, this article privileges the distinctive qualifications 
used by the respondents themselves. According to the British historian 
E.P. Thompson: 


Class is a social and cultural formation (often finding institutional expres- 
sion) which cannot be defined abstractly, or in isolation, but only in terms 
of relationship with other classes; and ultimately, the definition can only 
be made in the medium of time—that is, action and reaction, change and 
conflict.!8 


He points out that if the researcher is to use class as an analytical category 
he or she needs to understand it in relation to the context of the living 
conditions of the collective. In Thompson’s view, class defines itself as it is 
developing.!^ Class formation and class struggle are to be considered par- 
allel and entangled processes.!5 Based on these premises, the study of the 
funeral dinner will focus on the dialogue between different social groups, 
which entails involving in the analysis those concepts used by the respon- 
dents themselves when enrolling themselves and other participants as 
members of distinct classes. 

The use of gender as a line of approach to ritual and ritualised behaviour 
poses many related problems that call, however, for specific theoretical 
considerations. For the purposes of this article, the theoretical framework 
of the French existentialist philosopher Simone de Beauvoir has furnished 
the analytical toolkit to interpret the ongoing construction of gender. De 
Beauvoir does not ignore the influence of the body, male or female, on 
human experiences. On the other hand, she argues that women or men 


! Rappaport, Ritual and Religion, 37. 

1? [bid., 29. 

13 Thompson, The Poverty of Theory, 85. 

14 Thompson, Herremakt och folklig kultur, 162. This book draws on his earlier work in 
English, e.g. The Making of the English Working Class or The Poverty of Theory. 

15 Thompson, Herremakt och folklig kultur, 161. 
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are not born their sex, but become women or men instead.!6 In Simone 
de Beauvoir's theory the distinction between sex and gender is therefore 
redundant. To be born in a woman's body will start a process that will 
have specific as well as unpredictable consequences. Every woman will 
make something out of what the world makes of her and this will lead 
to the awareness of freedom as well as of its limitations." In this light 
de Beauvoirs theory will provide a tool for studying the variations of 
women's subjectivity. The French existentialists argue that a woman (as 
well as a man) is a situation as well as being part of several situations 
that are both material and ideological. In relation to this line of reasoning 
it is important to emphasize that de Beauvoir even views the body as a 
situation.!8 The body, understood as a situation, is closely related to the 
subjectivity of the individual man or woman; and as a situation the body 
includes the objective and the subjective aspects of experience. The body 
represents our outlook on life and at the same time it is involved in a 
dialectic interaction with the world—the body interacts with other situa- 
tions that it is a part of.!9 A central element of de Beauvoir's existentialist 
premises is also her understanding of human beings as defined by what 
they do, not by who they are.?? A human being has the possibilities to 
act independently, as a subject, but is dependent on the potential to man- 
age his or her situation(s).?! 

In the title of her book de Beauvoir refers to women as the "the sec- 
ond sex," because women as a collective have historically been made into 
the subordinated sex—she is the ‘Other,’ the object, the negative in com- 
parison to the ‘One,’ the ‘Subject,’ the positive, the man. There being no 
single historical event that can explain this perception, this subordina- 
tion appears as fixed and can easily be inserted into a pre-existing order 
of things. The absence of resistance to this oppression is ascribed by de 
Beauvoir to women living in relationships with their oppressors, with men, 
within their situations such as class or generation. Women do not define 


1$ Her voluminous work The Second Sex was first published in 1949 and, although de 
Beauvoir does not talk explicitly about gender as a concept, her theory involves practical 
perspectives on the terms of sex and gender. My reading of de Beauvoir is inspired by 
the feminist theoretician Toril Moi, who points out that de Beauvoir’s line of reasoning 
provides a concrete, historical understanding of what it means to be a woman or a man in 
any given society. Cf. Moi, Sex, Gender and the Body. 

17 Moi, Sex, Gender and the Body, 4—5. 
de Beauvoir, Le deuxiéme sexe, 13-4 and 3n. 
1? Moi, Sex, Gender and the Body, 59—60, 68. 
Cf. Gotlin in de Beauvoir, Le deuxième sexe, 13. 
de Beauvoir, Le deuxiéme sexe, 36—7. 
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themselves as ‘we,’ which reduces their chances of making their interests 
common ones. Men define ‘women’ as a group and women use this word 
to describe themselves, but nonetheless do not place themselves authenti- 
cally as a homogeneous group in its own right.?? 

All this leads to the question of how superiority and inferiority can be 
upheld in specific, historical collectives. For the purposes of this article, 
the concept of hegemony as it was articulated by the Italian philosopher 
Antonio Gramsci deserves special attention. Gramsci argues that the 
dominant class of a society strives to maintain its hegemonic position 
by gaining the consent of the dependent classes in an ongoing process. 
The superior class achieves this state by portraying its worldview as the 
natural and universal one, using institutions of civil society.2? However, 
a hegemonic position can never be fixed or complete. As the British cul- 
tural theorist Raymond Williams has pointed out, researchers who use 
Gramsci's concept of hegemony always have to include the terms alterna- 
tive hegemony and counter-hegemony, since they are equally important 
parts of the process of cultural struggle as the dominating hegemony. At 
any given moment in time there is always the possibility of alternative 
developments. If an alternative hegemony develops into a serious chal- 
lenge, the control system of the dominant hegemony sets in as a ‘natural’ 
part of the process. This may lead to the transformation of the challeng- 
ing alternative or to its inclusion in the dominant culture in order to 
maintain hegemony.?+ 

The bottom-line of these theoretical considerations is the methodologi- 
cal premise that the respondents' direct and indirect definitions need to 
be involved in the analysis in order to track the day-to-day construction of 
social identity and gender in funeral rites, which will serve as a platform 
to investigate ritualised behaviour in between the hour of death and the 
quintessential event of the funeral itself. In the following sections, three 
specific aspects will be taken into consideration in order to highlight 
the usefulness of the theoretical and methodological considerations: the 
menu of the funeral dinner, the guests attending the dinner and/or the 
service, and their related activities. 


22 de Beauvoir, Le deuxième sexe, 28-9. For perspectives of the concept of gender, see 
Thomas Smáberg's contribution to this volume. 

?3 Gramsci, En kollektiv intellektuell, 32—3. See also The Gramsci Reader: Selected Writ- 
ings, 1916-1935, ed. Forgasc. 

24 Williams, Marxism and Literature, 95-6. 
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2. The Menu of the Funeral Dinner 


When the funeral party was held in the house of mourning there were gen- 
erally tremendously large amounts of food of the finest quality. [...] First 
there was a smorgasbord with a huge amount of food of all kinds. Then 
there was broth with patty, then the fish course, salmon or halibut, or, if one 
could not find anything better, pike and after that a roast and finally sorbet 
or any course as excellent. All this food was washed down with schnapps, 
beer and different kinds of wine.?5 


This quotation is representative of the respondents, who directly or indi- 
rectly describe themselves on the basis of a bourgeois self-image. The 
author, G.A. Magnusson, a cantor or church musician, gives an account 
of the contents of a large funeral dinner. He also portrays a kind of pot- 
luck meal as being a natural part of such a dinner. Among the customary 
dishes he mentions “spettekaka”—a pyramid cake made of eggs and baked 
on a spit—as commonly and generously occurring.?6 Jubelina Svensson, 
a farmer's wife, states that pastries were an important potluck ingredi- 
ent around the turn of the twentieth century. In ranking the potluck she 
puts the pyramid cake, brought along by the closest relatives, at the top 
and cakes at the bottom.?” The married couple Hans and Tyra Andersson 
describe another type of funeral dinner in the words: 


At the poor people's funerals coffee and nice buns and cakes were always 
served.?8 


In his professional experience, G.A. Magnusson is familiar with similar 
funerals: “Even at a pauper's burial we were, through the Poor Relief Board 
in the parish where I worked, richly treated to coffee and buns.”?° Edith 
Berg describes herself in her story as the daughter of a smallholder. Her 
understanding of the same type of funeral is: “At the funeral [they] had 
a plain cup of coffee and a dram of strong liquor.” Jeanette Truedsson, 
who shares her knowledge of all kinds of funeral dinners, states: 


[If they were] poor they had coffee before they left, if they had some- 
thing to offer afterwards that was good, otherwise it was left at that. When 


25 LUF 70, 11074, 8-9. 
26 LUF 70, 11074, 10-1. 
27 Ibid., 1119, 4. 

28 Ibid., 11092, 14. 

?9 [bid., 11074, 8. 

30 [bid., 16270, 4. 
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the funeral was paid for by the poor relief those who attended only got 
coffee [...].3! 


The stories about the function of the pastries are interesting. While the 
Anderssons and Magnusson describe the buns and cakes at paupers’ funer- 
als by using “nice” and “in plentiful amounts,” Truedsson and Berg refer 
to the same type of gathering with words like “plain” and “only.” Several 
of the respondents mention pyramid cake as an important ingredient at a 
distinguished funeral. The farmer’s wife Jubelina Svensson maintains that 
cakes have a low status. The contrasting testimonies about poor people’s 
funerals show that there is an awareness of the status of different pastries. 
In the statements of the Anderssons and G. A. Magnusson the menu of 
such a funeral is described in a positive way and the differences between 
a ‘big’ and a ‘small’ funeral seem less noticeable than in the words of other 
respondents. These conscious or unconscious strategies for covering up 
social differences can be interpreted by applying Gramsci's concept of 
hegemony. He argues that the dominant class of a society attempts to 
maintain its position by gaining the consent of the dependent classes. The 
superior class, here represented by Magnusson and the Andersson couple, 
achieves this state by portraying its worldview as the natural and univer- 
sal one, using institutions of civil society. In this context, institutions of 
civil society are represented by the funeral dinners and the talk about the 
occurrence of cakes in plentiful amounts.?? 

Jubelina Svensson also includes a description of a special pastry cer- 
emony in her document. She explains how men and women sat down at 
different tables at the funeral dinner. At the end of the dinner the women 
were handed the cake they had brought, a carving knife, and a plate in 
front of them in order to be able to cut the cake and offer the pieces, 
starting from the women positioned at the table. Every guest should be 
served, but most of the pieces of cake were taken home. A large hand- 
kerchief was used to hold the pile of sweets. Svensson also mentions 
that the pastries of the "least distinguished" women that could be served 
at the follow-up party were put on the men’s table.3? There are similarities 
to the Christian Holy Communion in the above-described ceremony. The 
sacramental wafer as a symbol of the body of Christ is replaced by pieces 
of pastry. It is interesting to note that the works of women, the potluck 


31 LUF 7o, 11083, 16. 
32 Gramsci, En kollektiv intellektuell, 32—3. 
33 LUF 70, 119, 58. 
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cake, and the ceremonial acts of women are at the centre of this rite. 
G. A. Magnusson also describes the richness of potluck cakes but his 
account involves an “outburst of pyramid cake" (“ett spettekaksraseri"). 
For him, as shown above, the presence of the pyramid cake is a status 
symbol, but his statement also contains his view that moderation is to be 
preferred to exaggeration.?* 

Jubelina Svensson's narrative shows the prominent role played by 
women. This phenomenon can be viewed through Simone de Beauvoir's 
concept of lived experience.' This concept involves the situation(s) of an 
individual but refers to the entirety of human beings' subjectivity. Thus 
‘lived experience’ describes the possibilities for an individual to make his/ 
her situations as well as his/her actions.» The women make something 
active of their situation(s) during the different stages of the ceremony. All 
in all, it involves the producing of the pastry, carving, and sharing, and 
the focus is on the women who are considered distinguished and/or who 
created one of the most appealing cakes. In Magnusson's words, women 
act as well, but the description indicates that they have done this in an 
exaggerated way. Several other references can be made to the custom 
of sharing or taking home cakes or funeral sweets and they all mention 
that they were made by women, but Jubelina Svensson is the only one to 
describe, in a very visual way, the ceremony and the predominant role 
played there by women.?6 


3. Religious Activities and the Presence of the Pastor 


According to farmer Nils Olsson, "the pastor was invited to distinguished 
people's funerals."?? Edith Berg's story also testifies that the clergyman 
was invited or present only at certain funerals: 


The pastor and the cantor were not present, because we were of the poor 
kind and my sister got buried in the poor quarters [of the cemetery], it was 
considered less worthy than where the rich were [buried ].?* 


34 LUF 70, 111074, 11. 

35 de Beauvoir, Le deuxiéme sexe, 312. Moi, Sex, Gender and the Body, 63, 72 and 83. 

36 Funeral sweets are ‘Begravningskonfekt’ in Swedish. LUF 70: 11352, 34; 11487, 18; 11091, 
4; 11092, 14; 11366, 17; 11083, 17. 

37 LUF 7o, 1100, 4. In contrast, the pastor and the cantor were evidently guests in the 
statements of the Andersson couple, LUF 70, 11092, 13. 

38 Ibid., 16270, 2. 
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The presence of the minister and the cantor is important for the religious 
activities at the funeral dinner. Cantor Magnusson writes that the minister 
usually said grace before dinner. The same statement is to be found in 
the Anderssons’ document, all three of them confirming that the cantor 
used to sing an “appropriate hymn at the end of the meal.” Nils Olsson 
describes how the roles of the minister and the cantor are taken over 
by a person called 'verkástaprást.^" The word prást (‘priest’ or ‘pastor’) 
forms part of this Swedish term, and what Olsson refers to, after assert- 
ing that the real minister only came to distinguished people’s funerals, 
is a functional substitute. Camilla Johansson, who describes herself as a 
former church cleaner, expresses sadness about the absence of prayers 
and hymns at funeral parties in her presence (i.e. 1949). According to her 
interviewer: 


She has trouble understanding how one can retain one’s honour when eat- 
ing and drinking at a funeral without saying grace before the meal and end- 
ing with a hymn before parting.*! 


The term 'verkástaprást' used in Nils Olsson's neighbourhood can be 
understood in the light of John C. Sommerville's theoretical concept of 
secularization. He argues that the role of religion changed from being 
social culture to becoming a matter of personal belief, and this process 
enables the creation of a ‘deputy’ priest.*? The functional substitute shows 
that Olsson and the people in his village think consciously of religion as 
something they have to defend. 

This part of Somerville's theory can also shed light on the pastry cer- 
emony described by the farmers wife Jubelina Svensson above. She 
mentions in her narrative that if the funeral concerned a “reasonably 
distinguished person" the pastor was present.*? But Svensson does not 
give any account of what sort of funeral she refers to when it comes to 
the cake ceremony described above. It is suggested that there are two ways 
of interpreting this description. First, it may be yet another example of a 
'deputy' rite in the absence of the representatives of the church. Secondly, 


39 LUF 70, 11074, 11; 11092, 14. 

^0 [bid., 11074, 5. 

^! LUF 70, 11487, 18. At this moment I am not sure of the meaning of the prefix of the 
word 'verkástaprást.' This article's English language reviewer Dr. Staffan Klintborg suggests 
that it is possible that it means ‘requested’ in the meaning of ‘requested from outside.’ The 
final word element means ‘priest.’ 

# Sommerville, The Secularization of Early Modern England, 7-8. 

^3 LUF 70, 11119, 33. 
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it can be an example of an altered, secular part of the funeral rite in the 
presence of the pastor. Irrespective of the possible explanations, it is inter- 
esting to once again note the prominent role of women in this ceremony. 
The quotation taken from Svensson’s story shows that women played a 
significant role, but that the pastries of less ‘distinguished’ women are 
placed without being cut at the men’s table. Simone de Beauvoir argues 
that the lack of women’s resistance in relation to men has to do with the 
alliance between women and men as a result of marriage where women 
get benefits from being and/or becoming wives, mothers, and daughters. 
This is why bourgeois women socialize within their class and not with 
working class women. To refuse to acknowledge the position of the ‘Other’ 
would involve giving up the advantages of the alliance. At this point the 
theories of de Beauvoir and Gramsci harmonize with each other—the 
power relationship requires consent in order to be maintained. The plac- 
ing of the pastries made by less distinguished women at the table of men 
can be viewed as the limits of the relationship between men and women, 
as well as between the socially distinguished and the less distinguished.^^ 

Camilla Johansson’s sadness concerning the lack of religious rites can 
be read as an unconscious but tangible expression of the consequences of 
secularization. Her story reveals her notion of how one should manifest 
religious faith. An earlier study of obituary notices, made by the author of 
this article, has shown that both bourgeoisie and working class women to a 
greater extent choose a religious content. The story of Camilla Johansson 
opens up for the investigation of these underlying circumstances. Accord- 
ing to de Beauvoir, religions formed by men are an important means of 
constituting women as the ‘Other’ in relation to men. Her freedom to act 
is drastically curtailed by religious legends and, according to de Beauvoir, 
the subordinated roles of women are legitimized as biological facts rather 
than as being socially constructed.^9 Another part of de Beauvoir's theory 
leads us, however, in a different direction. Instead of being perceived as 
conservative, old-fashioned, and religious, women can be viewed as taking 
an active role and defending religion because a religious setting enables 


44 de Beauvoir, Le deuxiéme sexe, 29-30 and 312. Gramsci, En kollektiv intellektuell, 
32-3. 

^5 Lindström, “Av Gud hemkallad, avsomnad eller död,” 124-7. 
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them to act in a prominent way. And in this perspective you can argue 
that women are making their possibilities instead of being made.*” 


4. Worldly Activities at the Funeral Dinner: Cards and Alcohol 


The worldly activities of the funeral dinner will be scrutinized in this sec- 
tion. The reader will have a glimpse of the empirical testimonies of card 
playing, the use of alcohol, and their analytic interpretations. An interest- 
ing part of the questionnaire Death and Funeral concerns the occurrence 
of card playing at funerals. Cantor G.A. Magnusson writes: 


The deceased, a young man close to 20 years old, was hidden in the womb of 
the earth. The guests, I was as mentioned one of them, had only just arrived 
at the house of mourning before cards were out in the open, and quite a few 
tables were taken possession of. When this was brought to my attention I 
could not help but tell the father of the deceased: 'But is this not the wrong 
time and place for cards?’ In reply I was literally told: ‘My dear Magnusson, 
this is all right; if Truls had been alive, he would have been playing, too.’48 


Swedish labour historians have shown that the bourgeoisie viewed card 
playing and the exaggerated consumption of alcohol as troublesome ele- 
ments of working-class culture.*? In this perspective, this episode can 
be viewed as an example of how the funeral dinner functioned as a site 
for cultural negotiation. The story gives testimony to how the father of 
the deceased 'stands up' to the local representative of the Swedish State 
Church, G.A. Magnusson, claiming that the deceased during his lifetime 
had been fond of playing cards, after the latter has attempted to eradicate 
the, in his eyes, improper act of playing cards at the funeral. As men- 
tioned earlier, Raymond Williams has pointed out that researchers who 
use Gramsci's concept of hegemony always have to include the terms 
alternative hegemony and counter-hegemony, since they are described as 
equally important parts of the process of cultural struggle as the dominat- 
ing hegemony. At any given moment in time there is always the possibil- 
ity of alternative developments. If an alternative hegemony develops into 


47 See for example Holgersson, Populdrkulturen och klassamhället, and Hammar, Eman- 
cipation och religion. Both authors can be said to argue for religion as an arena for women's 
emancipation in Sweden. 

^8 LUF 70, 11074, 12-3. 

49 See for example Magnusson, Den brákiga kulturen; Leffler, Bócker, bildning, makt, 
113, 125. 
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a serious challenge, the control system of the predominant hegemony sets 
in as a ‘natural’ part of the process. This may lead to the transformation 
of the challenging alternative or to its inclusion in the dominant culture 
in order to maintain hegemony.°° The reply of the father of the deceased 
may be seen as a counter-hegemonic act. 

This episode is also interesting to interpret with Sommerville's line of 
reasoning in mind. He points out that an increased awareness of the place 
of religion in society opens up for an erosion of its influence on social life. 
Instead of being seen as an innate part of life, religion increasingly turned 
into something people were aware of, something to defend or reject. That 
said, it must be underlined that this transformation did not mean the end 
of religious faith.*! Religion and religious observances became an individ- 
ual rather than collective concern, and at an individual level, this process 
means a shift in focus from life after death to present daily life.5* This 
development enables Truls's father to stand up to the cantor, at the same 
time as the act in itself is also a contributing part in the ongoing process. 
Given that religion no longer serves as the central feature of the cultural 
fabric, and that the power of the State Church has diminished in society 
at large, it is easier for the ordinary human being to go head to head with 
its representatives. One can also interpret the acts of G.A. Magnusson the 
opposite way. With Somerville's theory in mind, Magnusson's separation 
of funeral and everyday life can be viewed as a sign of his secular behav- 
iour. In his world card playing is not a part of a festive occasion. 

In another perspective, Magnusson's story describes how Truls has 
hardly been hidden in “the womb of the earth"53 before “cards were out 
in the open." The three main characters are men, and the author does not 
explicitly mention any female funeral guests. What does this mean? It is 
interesting to note that although Magnusson does not mention women 
as guests at the funeral, he uses the female body—the womb—as a meta- 
phor for the earth. 

Simone de Beauvoir argues that the reality of woman is differentiated 
and that every myth about her makes claim to summarizing her com- 
pletely. Thus mystic thinking puts 'the eternal womanhood' as something 


50 Williams, Marx and Literature, 95—6. 

51 Sommerville, The Secularization of Early Modern England, 7-8. 

52 Ibid., 5. 

53 The exact Swedish expression in Magnusson's story is “Jordens skóte" (The pudenda 
of the earth). 
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unique and rigid although collective notions such as the mystic thinking 
about women will always be defined in conflicting concepts. This ambiva- 
lence will appear as an intrinsic quality of ‘the eternal womanhood.’ In 
accordance to the myth about ‘the eternal womanhood,’ the individuals 
are afflicted by the laws and customs of the collective imperative and the 
form of myth winds its way into everybody’s consciousness. Thus Simone 
de Beauvoir argues that all human beings can find a sublimation of their 
own experiences and that it takes different forms. A man can find the 
company of his wife pleasant and therefore he will see her as ‘Harmony,’ 
‘Rest,’ and ‘Nourishing Earth.’ But another man with another experience 
can also use the contradictory myth about ‘the eternal womanhood’ and 
describe her in the opposite way to the calmness and nourishing words 
mentioned in the first example.55 

The use of the womb may reflect Magnusson's view of the earth as a 
symbol of fertility. In her dissertation The Corpse in the Closet: Sexuality, 
Lifestyle, and Funerals the Swedish ethnologist Ingeborg Svensson scruti- 
nizes the concept of fertility. She studies the funeral rites of homosexual 
men who died in Sweden in the AIDS epidemic during the 1980s.5$ Among 
other things she gives an example of two obituaries over the same man. 
In one of them the deceased is defined as a life partner and the advertise- 
ment does not include an invitation to the funeral. In the other, the dead 
person is defined as a son and the reader is invited to the funeral that is 
to be held in the native town of the deceased. Ingeborg Svensson sug- 
gests that the concepts of death and family belong together because the 
predominant network surrounding the deceased is determined by kinship 
and marriage— concepts that are defined in expressions such as genetic 
origin and biological fertility. The funeral arrangements made by the 
deceased family without the ‘interference’ of the deceased's lifestyle dur- 
ing his adulthood are to be seen as expressions of a transition rite that are 
fuelled by the Swedish funeral laws and heterosexual processes of the soci- 
ety. These follow the logics of death and family as matching concepts, and 
homosexuality and family as oppositional. A son is fertile, and a gay man is 
infertile by definition. Svensson exemplifies this notion by the widespread 


54 de Beauvoir, Le deuxième sexe, 307-8. 
55 de Beauvoir, Le deuxiéme sexe, 308, 314. 
56 Cf Svensson, Liket i garderoben. 
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Swedish funeral hymn Wonderful Earth, which consists of the—for the 
study of this article—important line: “kinship follows kinship."5? 

In Magnusson’s account the linguistic use of the womb genders the 
earth. In de Beauvoir's and Svensson’s line of reasoning Magnusson's 
description of the earth as a womb make his choice of words illustrate 
fertility. Thus Magnusson's description can be viewed as his way of bal- 
ancing a story fraught with conflict. Or rather, the effeminate earth can be 
viewed as Magnusson's way of using his experience of 'the eternal femi- 
nine’ to contrast the messy masculine against the calm feminine. All in all, 
the entire story reflects Magnusson's view of the class and secularization 
conflict as a manly conflict. 

The second practice that appears prominently in Nils-Arvid Bringeus's 
questionnaire is the use of alcohol. The stories of G.A. Magnusson, the 
Andersson couple, Gustav R. Ostberg, Camilla Johansson, and Nils Ols- 
son all give testimony to the extensive use of alcohol from the 1880s until 
the turn of the twentieth century.5?? The Andersson couple and G.A. Mag- 
nusson, who describe themselves on the basis of a bourgeois self-image, 
leave accounts of drunken and violent men at funeral dinners. But the 
situations are rescued. The troublemakers are 'restrained' from battle or 
are 'helped home' by other guests. The Anderssons also testify that this 
'shameful' behaviour never occurs 'these days' (e.g. 1949), and thereby 
assign this kind of action to the past.?? At the same time Nils Olsson's, 
Camilla Johansson's, and Gustav R. Óstberg's stories are filled with alcohol 
without its negative implications. Evidence of a good funeral dinner was 
if the guests left the house of mourning early in the morning quite tipsy. 
The latter describe themselves and others with words that indicate them 
as being ‘less distinguished.'9? Johansson and Ostberg date the abundance 
of alcohol at funeral dinners to around the turn of the twentieth century. 
Olsson ascribes the disappearance of this usage of alcoholic beverages 
from death-related rites to the 1920s. According to Camilla Johansson's 
and Jubelina Svensson’s description of the use of alcohol at funeral din- 
ners, only men had a positive approach to alcohol on these occasions. 


57 Svensson, Liket i Garderoben, 83-98, 101-9. The quotation (“Släkten följa släktens 
gang”) is from the hymn Härlig är jorden, Den svenska psalmboken, Stockholm, 1986, 
no. 297, 349. 

58 LUF 7o, 11487, 14; 11352, 33; 11092, 13; 11074, 11-2 and 11100, 5. 

59 Ibid., 11092, 13 and 11074, 12. 
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Women never, or rarely, consumed any of these beverages.®? In addition, 
Jubelina Svensson and the Anderssons give evidence that hard liquor was 
served by the village blacksmith, shoemaker, or tailor.53 

We can note that the continuity between food and drink shows that 
the funeral dinner contains a dimension of social hierarchy. It is suggested 
here that the lack of explicit reference to women’s potential to drink alco- 
hol in the testimonies of Nils Olsson and Gustav R. Ostberg can be viewed 
as the kind of silence that the oral history historian Joan Sangster points 
out as important to observe. In order to get a better grasp of the overall 
picture the researcher has to compare the testimonies with each other 
and Sangster pleads for the use of analytic tools such as class and gender. 
The silence concerning women’s drinking habits during the funeral can be 
interpreted as class and gender neutral in the ‘less distinguished’ or ‘poor’ 
classes. Within these classes alcohol was seen as something everybody 
used and Olsson describes that this behaviour does not phase out until 
the 1920s. On the other hand, compared with the stories of Jubelina Svens- 
son and the Anderssons, the neutral usage becomes gendered. They give 
testimony of men, craftsmen of the village, as the sole servers of alcohol 
at ‘distinguished’ people’s funerals. They give evidence of a tendency of 
alcohol consumption being a male usage. In contrast to this interpreta- 
tion, the stories of Jubelina Svensson and Camilla Johansson give explicit 
testimonies that women were not fond of or did not drink alcohol. This 
can reflect the general view in society that it was evident that women 
should not use alcohol. Or, to harmonize with earlier analyses above, this 
can be seen as women’s way of actively making something out of their 
possibilities. Instead of being made as abstainers from alcohol they make 
a choice to describe themselves and other women acting in this way. 


5. Conclusions 


Most of the historical actors in the collection of memories use dichoto- 
mies such as ‘large-small,’ ‘rich-poor,’ or ‘distinguished-less distinguished’ 
to describe themselves and/or others socially and culturally.5* The class 
analysis of this article has shown that there is a profound awareness of 
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social hierarchy in the Swedish countryside during the first half of the 
twentieth century, although class-related words have not (i.e. by 1949) pen- 
etrated the everyday language in these parts of Sweden. Other, conscious 
or unconscious, divisions related to class are the differences between pas- 
tries and cookies, the presence of the pastor, the occurrence of card play- 
ing, and the use of alcohol. In describing ‘distinguished’ people’s funeral 
dinners we can find pastries such as the ‘spettekaka,’ the attendance of 
the pastor, no recollection of card playing, and a manly—but modest— 
use of alcohol. The funeral dinners of the ‘less distinguished’ most often 
contained cakes, a deputy priest, secular rites in the absence of the pastor, 
card playing, and an unproblematic and male use of alcohol. 

The funeral dinners are also described as a platform for gendered con- 
structions. In the respondents’ descriptions of pastries and potluck, women 
have a predominant role in baking, sharing and serving. These findings 
were in this article compared to the Holy Communion where the pieces of 
pastries were used as symbols of the wafer. The stories about serving and 
drinking alcohol taken together give testimony to a male chore and a male 
usage. Women are described as being in charge of the ‘wafer,’ and men as 
being responsible for the ‘sacramental wine.’ The difference is that men 
are portrayed as eating and taking home the food, whereas women are 
described as not serving or using alcohol. Women play predominant roles 
in the ‘Body of Christ’ but not in the serving and drinking of the ‘Blood of 
Christ.’ In an incisive wording they can then symbolize the body of Christ 
but not the soul of Christ. The gender construction also has implications 
for social hierarchy. ‘Less distinguished’ women had to leave the potluck 
cake they had brought at the men’s table, and the extensive use of alcohol 
and card playing is described as a male occupation of the lower classes. 
The size of the meals varies just as the roles of men and women differ. 

The closer analysis in this article of a collection of ‘death memories’ 
reveals that the analytical toolkit furnished by class and gender improve our 
understanding of the complex workings of the funeral dinner. Despite the 
conventional notion that ‘we are all equal in the eyes of death,’ the funeral 
dinner provided the scenery for subtle, yet highly unequal power relations 
between different layers of society and between the sexes in communi- 
ties where religion was becoming a private matter rather than a com- 
monly shared culture. This, however, does not entail that class or gender 
are given. Departing from the definitions and expressions fielded by the 
respondents in the questionnaire themselves, this article used the funeral 
dinner to explore the active gendering and social differentiation that took 
place in the margins of death rites, in concrete practices that expose the 
ritualisation of everyday life. 


GIVING PUBLIC SPACE A FACE: THE AGENCY OF MONUMENTS AND 
PORTRAITS, THAILAND AND THE NETHERLANDS COMPARED 


Irene Stengs* 


Introduction 


In modern society, ‘the public’ is increasingly associated with anonymity. 
The public realm is experienced as abstract and impersonal. The general 
perception is that individual, ordinary people do not matter here, nor 
have they any power or impact. Their lives are ruled by forces like the 
market, bureaucracy, or motorized traffic. In compensation for “the dis- 
contents brought about by the large structures of modern society,” the 
private sphere has gradually become the single locus of emotionally 
loaded, intimate, and personal relationships.! The gap between public and 
private is a widely, almost globally shared experience. From a theoreti- 
cal perspective, however, the two spheres appear as the extremities of a 
bipolar continuum.? As a continuum, social reality produces ambiguous, 
heterogeneous experiences, and practices in which the perceived private 
becomes public and vice versa. In this essay, I will explore two cases of 
ritual in public places that may be interpreted as such hybrid moments. 
Public places, in this context, form the physical dimension of the over- 
all public sphere. Although very different in location and practices, both 
cases deal, as I will show, with the discontent produced by alienation. 
How ritual works in these cases requires, next to a focus on the actors, an 
additional focus on the agency of material objects. The latter will be my 
main topic. 

Empirically, this essay concentrates on royal portraits in Thailand and 
on monuments in the Netherlands. My presentation of the Thai case is 
based on field research on the veneration for the monarchy, while the 


* [ want to thank Jeroen Beets, the members of the Religion, Media and Body semi- 
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material for the Dutch case was collected as a part of my current research 
on the ‘monumentalisation’ of public space in the Netherlands. In Thai- 
land, portraits of royal persons are omnipresent, of the present king in 
particular. For my argument, it is irrelevant whether these portraits are 
statues, paintings, billboards, or what other form they might have. Fol- 
lowing W,J.T. Mitchell's concept of a picture as the concrete, materialized 
manifestation of an image, any portrait is an image of the king.? I interpret 
the ubiquitous presence of the king as a specific, ritualised articulation 
of a deep concern with Thai identity in a changing world. In the Nether- 
lands, there is no such visual dominance of one particular face or figure. 
Yet, one overarching theme connects many of the newly-erected monu- 
ments in the country: undue, unexpected or violent death. Therefore, also 
these monuments are ritualised articulations of a specific and deep local 
concern. This concern shares the Thai preoccupation with uncontrollable, 
external powers in perceiving the respective casualties commemorated 
as victims of anonymous forces such as traffic, social disintegration, and 
government policies. 

Irrespective of the obvious differences between the two cases, the 
erection of monuments and the placing of portraits are comparable in 
the respect of being commemorative practices. They are, to speak as 
Paul Connerton: "celebrations of recurrence," commemorative events 
that share “a rhetoric of re-enactment." Three performative modes— 
calendrical, verbal, and gestural repetition— constitute the fundamental 
elements of this rhetoric. Communities of remembrance, the large com- 
munity of the nation as well as the smaller communities of sacrifice and 
loss, establish and reinforce their distinctive identity by repetitive re- 
enactment. Whereas Connerton concentrates on human presence and 
practices, my angle in this contribution is the own performativity of the 
material objects involved in the rituals. In other words, they establish an 
effect in the world. 


1. Thailand: Presence of the King 


In the eyes of the world, recent Thai politics are dominated by the colours 
yellow and red. ‘Yellow’ dominated the occupation of Suwannaphum 
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International Airport in November 2008; ‘Red’ was the colour of the 
violent protests in downtown Bangkok in May 2010. The red protesters 
demanded the resignation of the government that was regarded as the 
outcome of Thailand's latest coup d'état, in which the then Prime Minister 
Thaksin Shinawatra (2001-06) was expelled from office. Since 2005, yel- 
low has been the colour of the protest against Thaksin and his followers. 
The exact political positions in the conflict are beyond the scope of this 
essay. Basically, the crisis boils down to a bitter struggle over the access to 
political power and welfare. Both internal factors and the country's incor- 
poration into global structures produced a broad societal discontent.5 In 
the light of the political dimension of the royal portraiture under discus- 
sion the colour yellow is of special interest. Yellow is not just a random 
colour to single out a political movement: it is the colour of Thailand's 
present monarch King Bhumibol Adulyadej (r. 1946-). Although ‘yellow’ 
may seem abstract to the outsider, for the Thai it is rather concrete. The 
analysis below of the presence of the king’s portraits will enter into the 
contents of this concreteness. 

It is no exaggeration to state that today the urban Thai public domain 
is completely dominated by the face of one individual: King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej or King Rama IX.’ Not only Ratchadamnoen Avenue, the Thai 
‘Champs-Elysées’ which connects the Parliament building with the Royal 
Field adjacent to the Grand Palace—the heart of the kingdom’s sociore- 
ligious cosmos—but virtually all roads and buildings are decorated with 
billboards, banners, posters, or flags showing portraits of the king. Most 
portraits were placed as part of the celebrations of Thailand’s two most 
recent royal jubilees: the king’s 6oth year on the throne in 2006, and his 
8oth birthday on December 5th, 2007. Both festive events were celebrated 
throughout the year, the first one evolving, so to speak, seamlessly into 
the next. Also, most semi-public spaces such as shops, temples, stations, 
offices, and restaurants now display portraits of the king, but in these 
locations more often in combination with portraits of the queen and/or 
with the present king's grandfather, King Chulalongkorn (King Rama V). 
Even in most private houses the king’s image is present in the form of a 


5 Cf. Tanabe and Keyes, Cultural Crisis and Social Memory. 
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calendar, clock, and/or some stickers or banknotes, usually also in combi- 
nation with one or more portraits of King Chulalongkorn. 

The Thai king is the head of state in a constitutional monarchy. Juridi- 
cally, there is not much difference from other constitutional monarchies. 
The Thai kingship is distinguished, however, by the general perception 
of the king as the reincarnation of the ‘righteous ruler’ and a Bodhisattva 
(Buddha-to-be), a perception that conflates with the Hindu cosmological 
concept of kingship as the king being the centre of the universe.® Thai 
nationalist ideology is founded on the intrinsic linkages between nation, 
kingship, and religion: the virtuous Buddhist king is the compassionate 
and beneficial power that unites and sustains the nation. In this view, no 
principal distinction can be made between king and state. This politico- 
religious perception of kingship does not, however, explain sufficiently 
why exactly nowadays virtually all subjects and organizations feel the 
urge to continuously express their devotion to their king by decorating 
streets, public buildings and houses with portraits. 

In the respect of internal power relations and the manner in which 
authority is exerted, the Thai nation state bears many similarities with 
'the postcolony.' Although Thailand has never been colonised, the birth of 
Thailand as a modern nation state followed a period of what several schol- 
ars have described as a form of internal colonisation by the royal family.? 
For my argument, I will take up Mbembe's notion of the postcolony as “a 
particularly revealing (and rather dramatic) stage on which are played out 
the wider problems of subjection and its corollary, discipline."? Central 
in Mbembe's analysis are Bakhtin's elements of the 'obscene' and the 'gro- 
tesque.’ But, where Bakhtin locates the obscene and the grotesque in the 
culture of ordinary people as a means of resistance against domination, 
Mbembe argues that they are essential in the creation and manifestation 
of state power as well. Through extravagant festivities and celebrations, 
‘spectacles for the subjects,’ the state dramatises its significance, manifests 
its majesty, and materializes its presence. This performative modality of 
state power is not only grotesque, but also obscene. In the Thai situation 
the obscenity of the extravagance of power finds expression in a wide 
repertoire of gossip and apocryphal stories about members of the royal 
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Figure 1. King Bhumibol Adulyadej’s portrait on Ratchadamnoen Avenue, one 
of many, in honour of the king’s 80th birthday in 2007 (photo by Irene Stengs, 
12/01/2008). 


family and a continuous stream of jokes and ironic commentary about 
high-ranking officials (politicians, top-brass military, religious leaders).!! 
Discussing these representations of the reverse of the enlightened, dem- 
ocratic, Buddhist kingdom as enacted in the official celebrations would 
take us too far beyond the subject of this discussion, however. What is 
important here is that the veneration for the king legitimises and obscures 
the power of the state in its more personal and obscene manifestations. In 
the words of Mbembe, Thai kingship functions 


as a fetish. The signs, vocabulary and narratives are not meant to be symbols: 
they are officially invested with a surplus of meanings which are not nego- 
tiable and which one is officially forbidden to depart from or challenge.” 


11 Hamilton, “Rumours, Foul Calumnies and the Safety of the State.” 

12 Mbembe, “Provisional Notes on the Postcolony,” 4. In Thailand, the expression of 
any doubt or deviant ideas about the monarchy is outlawed by the strictest lése majesté 
legislation to be found in the world. 
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The current, exalted veneration for King Bhumibol must be understood in 
its combination with the repression and self-censorship induced by Thai- 
land’s strict lèse majesté legislation.!? Within the politico-religious realm, 
royal commemorations form a distinct, legitimizing cultural repertoire. 

The celebration of three royal jubilees in the 1980s gave the veneration 
for the Thai king a ‘canonic sequence.” Since then, the Thai people have 
constantly been reminded of the kingly virtues and merit bestowed upon 
them. Each new commemorative occasion, whether related to the king's 
personal lifecycle or dynastical one, provides another opportunity to stress 
the import of the beneficent king for the nation and its inhabitants. The 
year 1982 commemorated the bicentennial of Bangkok as the Thai capital 
and two hundred years of rule by the Chakri dynasty. Broadcasts, pub- 
lications, and festivities highlighted the achievements of the Chakri rul- 
ers. In 1987, the auspicious moment of the king's ‘completion of the fifth 
twelve-year lifecycle’ (his sixtieth birthday) was celebrated. The year 
1988 was marked by the celebration of the king's 'breaking of the record of 
the longest reign ever of a Thai/Siamese monarch' (mahamongkhon phra- 
ratchaphithi mangkhalaphisek).6 Since the record to be broken had been 
set by King Chulalongkorn, who had been on the throne for forty-two 
years and twenty-three days, the royal qualities of these two kings were 
extensively compared. In these comparisons they appear as truly equal: 
every single virtue that is part of the image of King Chulalongkorn has its 
complement in King Bhumibol's. Emphasized are their open-mindedness, 
their eagerness to implement technological innovations, their qualities in 
steering the kingdom in times of change, their religious virtues, their com- 
passion for ordinary people, and their willingness to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the people and the nation. Recounting the narrative time 
and time again lends the kings mythical qualities, which together consti- 
tute the ideal, modern Buddhist king.!” 

With 'The Record of the Longest Reign' celebrations the royal cult 
truly gained momentum. Since then, Thailand has celebrated an almost 


13 Hamilton, “Rumours, Foul Calumnies and the Safety of the State"; Streckfuss, "Kings 
in the Age of Nations." 

14 Connerton, Social Memory, 41. For a more elaborate account of the royal jubilees, see 
Stengs, Worshipping the Great Moderniser, 242—7. 

15 Twelve is regarded as an auspicious number, and so are its multiples. 

16 Siam was formally renamed Thailand in 1939. The name of the country was changed 
back to Siam in 1945, and renamed Thailand again in 1948, which name has remained 
ever since. 

17 See Stengs, Worshipping the Great Moderniser, 246-7. 
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Figure 2. Well-wishing billboard for King Bhumibol Adulyadej at a mountain 
road in Chiang Mai province (photo by Irene Stengs, 20/01/2010). 


uninterrupted sequence of royal commemorations. For King Chulalong- 
korn, most of these events took place in the 1990s, when his popularity 
had reached its zenith. Apart from King Chulalongkorn’s initiatives and 
achievements being continuously in the media limelight (in newspapers, 
magazines, booklets, television programmes, and videos) the cult was 
above all visible through the mass production of the king’s portrait. Por- 
traits of King Chulalongkorn were for sale in portrait shops, markets, book- 
stores, department stores, fancy fairs, temple shops, and amulet markets.!? 
These portraits not only took the shape of reproduced photographs, paint- 
ings, or statuettes to decorate houses or altars. Clocks, necklaces, coffee 
pots, key rings, stickers, embroidery patterns, and even jigsaws could 
bear the image of the king. In addition, semi-governmental organisations 
such as banks and the army issued regularly ‘King Chulalongkorn images,’ 
for instance a new series of King Chulalongkorn commemorative coins 
or statuettes, either to be sold for charity purposes or to be distributed for 
free at special events. 


18 Portraits of King Chulalongkorn are still for sale everywhere. His image is now less 
prominent than that of King Bhumibol. 
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In the 21st century, however, the celebration of King Chulalongkorn has 
given way to that of King Bhumibol. With each anniversary and jubilee, 
the veneration for Thailand’s present monarch has reached new heights. 
Apart from the annual celebrations of the king’s birthday (December 5), 
the kingdom has celebrated a series of special jubilees, most importantly 
King Bhumibol’s fiftieth year on the throne (1996), His Majesty’s auspicious 
completion of his sixth twelve-year lifecycle in 1999, and the occasions of 
His Majesty living as long as King Rama I (the longest-living Thai monarch 
until May 23, 2000), and subsequently becoming the longest-living Thai 
king ever on May 24, 2000.!9 The festivities of 2006 and 2007 mentioned 
earlier have been the most recent and the most excessive episodes in this 
commemorative sequence. 

Following Connerton’s line of thought on the relation between myth and 
ritual, we may understand the royal commemorations as performances of 
mythical ‘fundamental constants.?? Each royal commemoration claims 
anew the eternal dependence of the existence of the Thai nation on the 
benevolent presence of a Buddhist king. Connerton’s insights help in 
understanding why not just any ‘ritual,’ but a specifically commemorative 
ritual—with its “explicit backward-looking and calendrical character’— 
can claim such continuity.7! 

I will now return to the main objective of this contribution: understand- 
ing (commemorative) ritual in the context of modern societal discontent 
and the significance of material objects herein. A specific feature of the 
Thai royal commemorations is their emphasis on portraiture; in each cel- 
ebration the public domain is (re)decorated with the royal image. To the 
Thai beholder, royal commemorations and the appearance of portraits are 
inextricably intertwined phenomena. Through the ritual, the presence of 
the royal image has become a 'self-evident' presence that fills virtually 
every corner of the public domain with 'Thainess. This self-evidence, 
however, does not imply that the king's portraits have become something 


1? On May 23, 2000 King Bhumibol reached the age of 72 years, five months, and nine- 
teen days, or 26,469 days. King Rama I died on May 23, 1809, 26,469 days old. A govern- 
ment committee organised a special ceremony (sama mongkhon, in which the king asked 
King Rama I for permission to live longer) on May 23, a temple connected to King Rama I 
(Wat Suwandaram in Ayuttaya) began renovations, and a book comparing the two kings' 
lives was to be published. On May 24, the day King Bhumibol actually broke King Rama I's 
record, the ‘Royal Long Life Ceremony’ was celebrated (see The Bangkok Post, May 23, 2000 
and The Nation, May 24, 2000). 

?0 Connerton, Social Memory, 43. 

?! [bid., 45. 
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neutral or unnoticed. Thainess being presented as springing from the pure 
goodness of the king, this presence conceals the social division at the basis 
of much discontent. This concealment adds to the portraits’ potency to 
make the discomforted citizen feel at home in his/her own society. 

In the course of 2006 and 2007, the presence of the king in the Thai 
street scene took a new and more abstract form: yellow. In particular, 
the yellow polo shirt with the royal emblem became the hallmark of love 
for and dedication to the king.2? With the sixtieth anniversary of the 
king’s ascension to the throne in June 2006, the yellow polo shirt evolved 
almost into a national uniform. It became the proper dress code not just 
for bureaucrats and employees of (semi-)governmental institutions, for 
schoolchildren and everybody with a more representative occupation, but 
basically for anybody to wear yellow on Mondays. In this way, decorating 
streets, buildings, and homes with royalty was extended to the human 
body. More critical voices spoke ironically of the ‘yellow fever.’ ‘Yellow’ 
became a big industry, not only in the form of polo shirt production (com- 
plete with accusations of price gouging, artificial shortages, and illegal 
reproductions), but also in the forms of flags, posters, ribbons, calendars, 
and numerous more mundane objects and articles. Many objects were not 
merely yellow but in addition bore the king’s effigy or the text ‘we love the 
king’ (raw rak nailuang), often also rendered as ‘we [red heart] the king’ 
(raw [red heart] nailuang). The variation of more down-to-earth ‘royal 
objects’ was striking: clocks, fans, pencils, money boxes, kitchen aprons, 
umbrellas; mention it, and virtually anything could be made into a token 
of adulation. Together with the dress code, the omnipresence of the fetish 
stretched even into people's most intimate or private spaces.?? 

In an environment so dominated by one particular sign, however, the 
sign may lose part of its performative power: the yellow may turn grey. 
The encouragement from the man whose yellow collection of calendars, 
clocks, and portraits I wanted to photograph was revealing: I should not 
forget to take a picture of his house pig. The theoretical point that a sign 
is only a sign by standing out amidst the otherness of its environment 
could not be illustrated better. Another aspect of this sea of yellow is that 
against such a background the absence of yellow may stand out as the 
non-yellow, and cannot but be interpreted as a sign. Such non-yellow will 


22 Also the military involved in the coup had yellow ribbons tied around their weapons, 
implying ‘this is all for the sake of the king.’ 
?3 Cf. Mbembe, "Provisional Notes on the Postcolony." 
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Figure 3. Yellow Ambi Pur plug-in air fresheners, limited 80th Royal Birthday 
edition (photo by Irene Stengs, 20/01/2008). 


then be interpreted as deliberate, instead of being merely accidental. A 
person, house, or shop, without any ‘yellow’ becomes by implication a per- 
son that does not love the king, or a place where the king is not loved. The 
exuberance, and this counts for portraits as well as yellow, gives rise to a 
specific agency, which makes them organise. as it were, their own further 
proliferation. Once a certain ‘critical mass’ of signs has been exceeded, 
more and more people will feel compelled to follow suit. Acknowledging 
this proliferational potency of the material takes understanding how the 
grotesque actually becomes grotesque, beyond an interpretation from the 
points of view of repression and merely symbolic representation. 


2. The Netherlands: Presences of the Private 


Over the last twenty years, the number of monuments, memorials, and 
statues in the Dutch public domain has seen a significant increase. 
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More and more individuals, organizations, and pressure groups initiate 
monuments and statuary. The current importance attributed to pub- 
lic memorials and commemorations is not specifically ‘Dutch.’ Andreas 
Huyssen, speaking about Germany and the West in general, observes that 
“the notion of the monument as memorial or commemorative public 
event has witnessed a triumphal return.”*4 Erica Doss, writing about the 
United States, even speaks of “memorial mania” to address the abundant 
proliferation.2° The Netherlands, therefore, provides a case study of a new 
commemorative culture in (at least) the West, centred on individual and 
collective emotions. 

Private initiatives have other preferences for the kinds of events or 
people that deserve to be commemorated, preferences that may even be 
contrary to choices made by authorities and the elite. As a first obser- 
vation, the new monuments that result from these preferences may be 
interpreted as a reflection of a broader shift in power over the public 
domain. In my interpretation, roughly four categories of privately initi- 
ated monuments may be distinguished, in the Netherlands. I want to 
emphasize that all of these practices of commemoration have their pre- 
decessors. Their ‘newness’ thus lies in their numbers, their initiators, and 
the ways they are initiated. Moreover, we should not think of these cat- 
egories as clearly demarcated grassroots initiatives: private initiatives in 
the public domain still require a certain degree of authority involvement. 
Differentiating them into categories, however, eases a perspective on the 
various political dimensions involved, since each category articulates a 
different societal issue. 

First, we may note the recent tendency to erect monuments in com- 
memoration of recently deceased local or national figures, generally in 
the form of lifelike statues. Examples of such statues are: the three statues 
erected in commemoration of Pim Fortuyn, a politician murdered in 2002; 
the statue of Sylvia Millecam, a well-liked actress who died of breast can- 
cer in 2001; the statue of André Hazes, a popular singer who died in 2004. 
A second tendency is the public commemoration of individual victims 
of fatal traffic accidents (roadside memorials), work-related accidents, or 
street violence with small, initially temporary, memorials. Such ephem- 
eral memorials may occasionally evolve into permanent ones. Specific 


24 Huyssen, Monumental Seduction, 191. 
25 Cf. Doss, Memorial Mania. 
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monuments in commemoration of all victims who have lost their lives in 
one single disastrous event form a third category. These ‘collective’ monu- 
ments serve as a memento to both the victims and the event. For the 
Dutch case we may think for instance of the monuments commemorat- 
ing the victims of the Bijlmermeer airplane crash (1992), the Enschede 
firework disaster (2000), and the Volendam New Year's Eve fire disaster 
(2001).2° The fourth, and probably most recent, development is the erec- 
tion of monuments in commemoration of specific categories of victims. 
This type of ‘collective’ monuments differs from the latter in three signifi- 
cant aspects. ‘Categorical collective monuments’ are, first of all, dedicated 
to people who lost their lives through a particular cause (traffic, disease, 
work), irrespective of when or where this happened. Such monuments 
are therefore open to the inclusion of future casualties. In addition, they 
are often dedicated to a specific group of victims within a wider category 
of people who died through that particular cause. In the Netherlands 
basically all ‘categorical collective monuments’ have been erected in the 
21st century,?” a notable exception being World War II monuments for 
specific categories of war victims.?® 

As an illustration of a trajectory towards the erection of a collective 
monument, I present the case of the monument for young road traffic 
victims. This monument, unveiled on April 10, 2005, is located in Nuenen, 
a provincial town in the Dutch province of Noord-Brabant. Before enter- 
ing into the case, however, I want to insert a brief remark on a specific 
methodological issue. Since my topic of interest lies mainly in the politi- 
cal dimensions of public statements of mourning and commemora- 
tion, I have chosen not to include those sides of loss and mourning that 
remain confined to the private lives of the bereaved. Once made, public 


26 Cf the contributions to Nugteren et al., Disaster Ritual. 

27 There are early exceptions, though. One example is D'r Joep, the Dutch national 
mineworkers' monument, erected in 1957 in Kerkrade. The initiative to honour all mine- 
workers with a monument was taken by the son of a deceased miner. This early monu- 
ment fits into 21st-century developments by a renewed attention which led for instance to 
the production of replicas in 2002, of which 2000 pieces were sold immediately. 

28 Examples of specific categories of WWII victims are: Auschwitz deaths; homosexu- 
als; Gypsies; the Indisch Dutch. Most memorials for such groups were erected in the (late) 
eighties and the nineties (see Van Vree, In de schaduw van Auschwitz). Although I cannot 
go into details here, the increasing ‘monumentalisation of public space’ is also related to 
the erections of new WWII monuments: the four categories of monuments distinguished 
above all have their specific WWII elaborations. New forms of monumentalising WWII as 
a way of casting personal trauma into cultural memory may be said to have paved the path 
for others or other groups to 'publicize' their traumas (cf. Withuis and Van Vree, Erken- 
ning). See also the recent research of Van Ginkel on WWII commemorative culture. 
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statements take their own course and have consequences of their own. 
My presentation of the Nuenen monument is therefore based exclusively 
on information that the bereaved and other people concerned have dis- 
seminated through different media, most notably their websites.?9 


21. The Young Road Traffic Victims Monument 


Ted Alfrink (16) died on the evening of November 28, 2002. Earlier that 
day, a speeding car had hit him when he crossed a main road on his way 
home from school. The next morning a group of 500 schoolmates and 
friends walked in a silent march from school to the spot where Ted had 
been hit. Marked with flowers, poems, and short texts, the place became 
a memorial site. To enable the group to contemplate Ted’s death, and the 
car carrying Ted’s body from the hospital to pass, the police had closed 
down the road for half an hour. Also in the weeks to follow people kept 
on visiting the scene of the catastrophe, and added new flowers, texts, 
candles, and lanterns. Ted’s father, reflecting on the ‘coming into exis- 
tence’ of the memorial, wrote: 


Then, we first learned to know the significance of a memorial. It indicates 
that this site carries a special meaning. Here, a person has been snatched 
from life. This can never become an ordinary place anymore, hence the sign. 
As a remembrance, as a warning.?? 


Figure 4. The Ted Alfrink memorial in the first weeks 
after Ted’s death (http://www.ted-alfrink.net). 


29 The major sources for this case study are http://www.monument-nuenen.net. 
30 Quotations translated from the Vereniging Verkeers Slachtoffers (VVS 8(1):6). 
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Heavy rains spoiled the memorial, the flowers decomposed, and towards 
the end of December it was clear that something should be done. Ted's 
family decided to replace these ephemeral tokens of commemoration with 
a more permanent memorial, which at the time, though, was intended 
to be temporary as well. On February 23, 2003 the new memorial was 
unveiled: a one-meter high, transparent acrylic memorial with a portrait 
of Ted and a poem, surrounded by lanterns. The municipal authorities 
gave their full support to the establishment of the memorial and gave per- 
mission to sustain the memorial for at least three years. In his address at 
the unveiling, Ted's father mentioned several reasons that had motivated 
the family to erect the memorial. First, they had come to realise that they 
feared that their child would be forgotten, that 


after a couple of years one may be the only one to keep on laying flowers on 
his grave on his birthday. (...) A memorial keeps the memory alive. 


Secondly, the creation of the initial memorial by schoolmates and friends 
from other schools during the silent march should be understood as a 
meaningful act. The memorial had been erected because people always 
need a place where they can find comfort and where they can commemo- 
rate the deceased. In that light, clearing away the entire memorial seemed 
too harsh: 


Then, all of a sudden, there is nothing left. Replacing it would be better. 


Thirdly, many people had told them that the memorial's presence made 
them drive more carefully and slow down their speed and 


because so many children have to cross this place daily, each warning is 
important (...) We hope that Ted will guard all these children. 


Ted's father also explained why they thought of Ted's memorial as tempo- 
ral: the family's major aim was to erect a timeless monument' dedicated to 
all young traffic victims in the region.?! For that purpose the Young Road 
Traffic Victims Monument Foundation was established. It was the Founda- 
tion's objective to have the monument completed by the end of 2004. 
The Foundation managed to collect 40,000 Euros within a year and 
a half. The remaining 30,000 Euros needed came mainly as donations 
in kind. Apart from relatives and friends of the bereaved family, local 


31 Quotations translated from www.ted-alfrink.net/diversen/Toespraak-bij-onthulling- 
tijdelijk-monument.doc (last accessed March 5, 2009). 
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7:10:1986 28-11-2002 


Figure 5. The Ted Alfrink memorial on December 18, 2003, around 6 PM, all 
candles were lit (photo by Irene Stengs, 18/12/2003). 


organisations, authorities, enterprises, media, and schools offered their 
support. A recommending committee was established consisting of mem- 
bers from various domains of formal politics (the mayor, the royal com- 
missioner of the province, a Member of Parliament), the medical world, 
the chairman of the Dutch Federation of Road Traffic Victims, and a Dutch 
football international from the region. 
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Figure 6. ‘Future comfort tears’, the Young Road Traffic Victims Monument 
(http://www.monument-nuenen.net). 


The monument was eventually placed along the provincial road where Ted 
had died, although at a different location: a busy roundabout where the 
local youth meets to bike to school together. Instead of the original inten- 
tion to erect a monument in dedication to the young road traffic victims 
in the region, the monument was dedicated to all young traffic victims 
and their loved ones in the Netherlands, since no monument for young 
traffic victims then existed.?? The Foundation’s website emphasises the 
unique genesis of the monument, with local youth participating in every 
step of its coming-to-be, from concept and design to the unveiling. Con- 
sequently, the monument, entitled ‘Future comfort tears’ is not only dedi- 
cated to young people, but also truly belongs to them. The monument 
consists of a low granite wall with three bronze life-size figures, depicting 
future comfort tears. One of the inscribed texts reads: 


32 See http://www.monument-nuenen.net/FAQ Monument voor Jonge Verkeersslacht- 
offers (last accessed March 5, 2009). 
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'Future Comfort Tears' is a gift to all young people, their family, and friends, 
who are victims of road accidents, to show that we stand by them in their 
sorrow.33 


2.2. Mediating Presence through Monuments 


The initiatives taken after Ted Alfrink's death reflect, in a nutshell, the 
prevalent political and public debates on the (non)acceptability of traffic- 
related violent deaths, injuries, and mourning as it presently takes place 
in the Netherlands. 'Future Comfort Tears' reflects, as any monument for a 
specific category of victims does, a 'struggle for recognition' of certain peo- 
ple's specific losses and pain. Such effort is part of wider changes in mod- 
ern politics, including shifting politics of control over the public domain 
and an increasing 'publication' of private issues. In such processes, mass 
media and digital communication play a predominant role, not only in 
facilitating ‘monumentalisation,’ but also by creating a notable uniformity 
of related commemorative ritual, like silent marches and wakes. We may 
ask why people perceive the erection of a monument as a substantial 
recognition of their cause. Focusing on the agency or performativity of 
the 'new' monuments (i.e. monuments, statues, memorials) may help to 
answer this question. 

Monuments alter people's doings in public places. They may force 
people to adapt their paths. They may also incite people to pause, to dis- 
cuss, lay flowers, spray graffiti, or to damage them. They “play,” to speak as 
Foote, “an active role in their interpretation.”*+ A monument's presence, 
however, is not limited to its direct physical environment. Monuments are 
also mediatised constructs with mediatised presences and consequently 
exist also in social space. We therefore should not limit our perspective 
and analysis to individual monuments (and/or to the motivation of the 
people who erected these particular monuments), but instead also focus on 
the mediatised interconnection between monuments. The significance of 
one particular roadside memorial, for example, reaches beyond ‘what it 
does’ in its physical environment. Its ‘space’ “stretches to (...) all those many 
roadside memorials and other traffic-related places of commemoration."?5 
If a specific memorial has indeed been in the media is not relevant here. 


33 English translation quoted from the Foundation’s website http://www.monument- 
nuenen.net/home (last accessed March 9, 2009). 

34 Foote, Shadowed Ground, 5. 

35 Stengs, “Public Practices of Commemorative Mourning.” 
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What matters is the regular media appearance of roadside memorials, 
whether as concrete memorials or as a topic. The interconnection makes 
these places together articulate an increasing societal concern with ‘traffic 
death,’ the increase in memorials being the material manifestation of an 
increasing concern.?6 Consent and cooperation on the part of the authori- 
ties is one factor in the sensation of societal recognition. The import of 
this consent, however, is based on the potency of the material to perma- 
nently communicate the initiators' concern. 

The erection of statues or collective monuments requires, unlike that of 
smaller individual memorials, the formation of a community that supports 
the initiative financially, socially, and legally. In such ‘memory’ communi- 
ties people feel connected—albeit ephemerally—through shared experi- 
ences, whether through one event or through consecutive events. These 
are affective communities,?" collectivities based on emotion and feeling 
(instead of location, birth, social status etc.). The eventual unveiling of 
their monument is generally the first moment that such a community 
becomes material: the physical monument has an organising power. 

The calendrical character of commemorative ritual requires a discus- 
sion of the aspect of time. When a monument has been erected, (annual) 
ritual practices at the monument may make its related community take 
shape time and again. At ‘Future Comfort Tears’ a commemorative rit- 
ual takes place on World Day of Remembrance for Road Traffic Victims 
(the third Sunday of November). The Dutch public domain is basically a 
continuum shaped by anonymous forces, marked every here and there 
by personal or collective ‘publications’ such as monuments or advertis- 
ing. The same counts for what could be called, Dutch ‘public time,’ the 
neutral sequence of hours and calendar days every now and then bro- 
ken into by publicly claimed and marked days. Or, in Connerton’s more 
abstract wording, time as a repetition of quantitative and equivalent units 
is broken into by creating recurrent qualitative and identical parts.38 More 
and more political, commercial, or governmental organisations, or groups 
from whatever background, discover public ‘time’ as something that can 
be claimed for their cause by marking a specific calendrical unit as ‘Day, 


36 There is, however, no relationship with a possible increase in traffic deaths. On the 
contrary, since the 1970s—when the number of traffic deaths was at its highest point 
(» 3000)—the traffic death toll has only been decreasing. The earliest roadside memorials 
in the Netherlands, to my knowledge, date back to 1994. 

37 Maffesoli, The Time of the Tribes; Doss, Memorial Mania, 15. 

38 Connerton, Social Memory, 66. 
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Week, Month, or Year of the. . .’.39 Monuments can hardly do without such 
a dedicated day because otherwise there would be no self-evident recur- 
ring moment for repetitive ritual. The qualitative aspect of time involved 
here makes all these moments identical, which allows the participants to 
‘find themselves as it were in the same time,^? and to feel connected with 
earlier commemorative events and the events commemorated. 

The community connected in suffering brought about by traffic death 
shows that affectual communities are not necessarily confined to national 
spaces. The social movement united in a growing concern with road safety 
has led to the establishment of many local, national, and transnational 
civil organisations and protest campaigns around the globe. In 1991, the 
European Federation of Road Traffic Victims (FEVR) was established.*! 
The World Day of Remembrance for Road Traffic Victims, originally an 
initiative of the British FEVR affiliate organisation Road Peace in 1993, has 
been adopted as an official World Day since 1995 and is observed in both 
religious and secular settings. The pope, for instance, prays for the victims 
on the day. World Health Day 2004, as another example, was dedicated to 
road safety as a public health issue. The United Nations initiated a Road 
Safety Week in April 2004. 

The recent development of (traffic) victims’ organisations and networks, 
categorical monuments, and related commemorations should be placed 
in a broader sociopolitical perspective. In my view, the development suits 
the rise of one-issue organisations and parties (in the Netherlands, for 
instance, for animal rights, motoring and parking, the elderly, security, 
patients’ associations for specific diseases, etc.).?? The new Dutch monu- 
ments may be seen as articulations of the tendency to organise political 
activities and commitment on the basis of specific personal involvement 
rather than on the basis of general ideology. Monuments, because of their 
own agency, are a successful technology of ‘publication’ in this context 
of contemporary politics. When successful, a combined claim on a place 
in the public domain and public time will ascertain an interest group of 
recurring public attention. 


3? T am referring here to secular days, the oldest example probably being International 
Labour Day (May 1) (initiated in 1889 at the Marxist conference in Paris); recent examples 
are Secretary Day (third Thursday in April) or Make a Difference Day, which actually con- 
sists of two days (March 20 and 21), ‘the weekend’s national day of helping others.’ 

40 Connerton, Social Memory, 66. 

41 The FEVR comprises 29 affiliate organisations from fifteen different countries. 

42 On the differences between classical political parties and single-issue parties see, for 
example, Mudde, “The Single-Issue Party Thesis.” 
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3. Conclusions 


The Thai case showed how commemorative ritual establishes the myth of 
modern Buddhist kingship as a massive, perpetual, and indisputable royal 
presence in the public domain. In the process, the material substrate of the 
cult has been shown to possess a compelling force of its own. The casual 
uniform of the yellow polo shirts has made the individual body a carrier 
of the royalist-nationalist ideology. Together with the abundance of the 
royal image, the yellow fills the public domain with Thainess. While the 
royal presence counterbalances alienation, it depoliticises the alienation 
experienced at the same time. The Dutch case showed how private com- 
memorative ritual and memorials in the public domain make individual 
sorrows political: the alienation experienced is channelled into a political 
force. Again, the materiality, i.e., the increasing number of monuments, 
was shown to evoke its own further proliferation. The commemoration 
process produces a public remembrance of the deceased as a casualty, 
a hybrid identity that is private as well as public. In both cases, com- 
memorative ritual, rather than keeping memory alive, creates memory. 
Its specific performative potential to do so explains why states as well 
as individuals resort to commemorative practices. Permanence, perma- 
nence in time through calendrical repetition, and permanence in space by 
the materiality produced, is the foundation this potential is built on. 


MAKING SPACE FOR PERFORMATIVITY: 
PUBLICS, POWERS, AND PLACES IN A MULTI-REGISTER 
TOWN FESTIVAL (BONDOUKOU, COTE D'IVOIRE)* 


Karel Arnaut 


Every ritual is composed of disparate moments. The disparity presents an 
entire bundle of problems that we can here only begin to explore. 


Introduction 


Les rites sont, avant tout, les moyens par lesquels le groupe social se réaf- 
firme périodiquement.? 


In anthropology the post-Durkheimian debate on ritual, performance, and 
society has spawned important insights into the heterogeneity of ritual 
performance, qua actors or participants, qua action or discourse, as well 
as in its interrelationship with society. To begin with the latter, beyond 
earlier reflections by Gluckman and Turner on ritual and processes of 
change, Fabian denounces the ‘sociologization’ of the concept of perfor- 
mance by arguing that performance is often incautiously considered as 
“enactment of a pre-existing script” in the same way that sociality (social 
praxis) is seen as guided by values and beliefs.? More than any other per- 
formance, perhaps, festivals or public rituals have been seen as presenting 
“microcosmic mirror image[s] of society,"^ while the task of the analyst 


* This chapter is a reworked chapter of my Ph.D. thesis. I wish to thank the conveners, 
Bruno Boute and Thomas Smaberg, as well as the other members of our workshop and 
the anonymous referees of Brill for their helpful comments and suggestions. For having 
given me the opportunity to explore the many things that go on in Sakaraboutou, I owe 
a large debt of gratitude to Youssouf Ouattara and his son Siedou Ouattara, mother and 
daughter Awa Ouattara and Bintou Ouattara, the formidable Ma Kouroubari, the late Alai 
Ouattara and his partner Bini Ouattara, and finally the young ‘lions’: Mahama Ouattara, 
Ladji Ouattara, Kader Ouattara and the many others who each year turn Sakaraboutou 
into a creative spectacle. 

1 Werbner, Ritual Passage, Sacred Journey, 13; italics in original. 

2 Durkheim, Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, 553. 

3 Fabian, Power and Performance, 13. 

^ Erlmann, Nightsong, Performance, Power, and Practice, 201. 
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has been unduly limited to the search for “monosemic links between soci- 
ety and performance.” Instead, Fabian invites students of performance to 
(a) take on board negativity, i.e. “action that denies, contests, lacks com- 
mitment, or simply dissimulates,"6 and (b) shed their ‘political naïveté’ by 
acknowledging that “people who perform relate to each other and to their 
society at large in terms of power." These two challenges, this chapter 
argues, can also help us to address the flaws and blind spots in the post- 
Durkheimian debate on public ritual. 


1. Spatiality and Performativity after Durkheim 


The current debate has taken up the issues of negativity and politics but, 
I find, only to a limited extent. Several authors do indeed highlight the 
political relevance of rituals not only for perpetuating established orders? 
but also for introducing or supporting alternative or revolutionary ones.? 
As if in a late reaction to Steven Lukes, most authors reflect on the politics 
of ritual by looking into the enactment of power struggles in ‘modern’ 
“class-structured, conflictual, and pluralistic” societies!? as diverse as the 
Soviet Union,” India after the assassination of Indira Ghandi,!2 or Nazi 
Germany. In sum, seeing public rituals as loci of exerting or subverting 
power urges us to consider their place in systems of governance. So far this 
has been largely seen as restricted to societies that were for a long time 
said to be egalitarian, consensual, and existing in a state of equilibrium. 
But there are exceptions such as Murphy who, in his study of political 
discourse among the Mende, seeks to deconstruct the Durkheimian ‘con- 
sensual native’. The latter Murphy denounces as an anodyne social actor 
who in public ritual and in society at large lacks “self-conscious awareness 
of the social order and a sense of separation from it.”!* 


5 Erlmann, Nightsong, Performance, Power, and Practice, 204. 
$ Fabian, Power and Performance, 16. 

7 Ibid., Power and Performance, 17. 

$ Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice. 

9 Lane, The Rites of Rulers; Kertzer, Ritual, Politics, and Power. 
1? Lukes, "Political Ritual and Social Integration," 301-2. 

N Lane, The Rites of Rulers. 

12 Kertzer, Ritual, Politics, and Power, 140. 

13 [bid., 163. 

^ Murphy, “Creating the Appearance of Consensus,” 37. 
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Gerd Baumann’s post-Durkheimian reflections on ritual performance 
and (cultural, religious, etc.) diversity also take industrial ‘plural/plural- 
istic’ societies as their starting point, but seek application in ‘non-plural 
societies’ and serve to argue more broadly in favour of the inherent plu- 
rality of societies which have been mistakenly considered as 'non-plural."5 
Put differently, Baumann seeks to de-homogenize ritual practice by dif- 
ferentiating between participant groups. On the side of production (the 
actors) Baumann labels the different participant groups’ ‘ritual constitu- 
encies.’ On the reception side (the audience), he distinguishes between 
‘modes of reception’ and, related to this, between ‘types of addressees’ of 
rituals. The latter engage in communicating divergent if not conflicting 
‘values,’ Bauman argues.!6 More precisely, in the rituals and celebratory 
events (Christmas and birthday parties) in multicultural London, ‘others’ 
are intimately implicated in the texture of the public ritual and feature 
in a range of diverse participatory roles. In spite of this de-homogenis- 
ing endeavour, Baumann’s analysis arguably remains, to repeat Fabian’s 
words, “politically naive.” While it takes in processes of dialectical identity- 
construction in the context of public rituals, it dwells little on the wider 
power relations in which these are embedded. When dealing, for instance, 
with the participation of Muslims in Christian public rituals in a London 
suburb, it seems to me inevitable to address positions of marginality of 
e.g. Muslim migrants in the urban space versus Islam’s global hegemonic 
aspirations.!” 

More recently and with reference to Baumann, Platvoet also addresses 
the question of public rituals in contexts of ethnic, religious, social, and 
cultural plurality Platvoet points out that ritual occupies an often 
neglected place in the combat between “hostile orders whether they be 
political, economical, military, religious, academic, etc.”! In Platvoet's 
instrumental view of ritual these orders confront each other via rituals 
that represent or epitomize them. This is illustrated with reference to a 
long sequence of ‘rituals of confrontation’ between Hindus and Muslims 


15 Cf Baumann, “Ritual implicates ‘Others’.” 

16 T use terms introduced by Levinson who, in response to Goffman, distinguishes 
between different types of “participant production roles” and “participant reception roles.” 
Levinson, "Putting Linguistics on a Proper Footing,” 169-73. 

17 Baumann, “Ritual implicates ‘Others’,” 109. Interestingly enough, in his later work, 
together with Gingrich, Baumann has delved deep into the power-laden nature of pro- 
cesses of ‘selfing and othering’; cf. Baumann and Gingrich, Grammars of Identity/Alterity. 

18 Platvoet, “Ritual in plural and pluralist societies;" and “Ritual as confrontation.” 

19 Platvoet, “Ritual in plural and pluralist societies,” 41. 
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in India dating back to the middle of the previous millennium. More par- 
ticularly, in the struggle over the Babri mosque in Ayodhya the clashes do 
not so much take place within the public rituals as with them.?° In these 
‘violent rituals’ the political polarization seems directly proportional to 
the internal homogeneity of the two clashing parties, as well as to the 
unequivocalness of the messages they ‘send’ to each other.?! That is far 
less the case in other historical instances of ‘rites of violence’ such as the 
ones described by Natalie Zemon Davis among Catholics and Protestants 
in sixteenth- century France.?? Although at first sight the confrontation is 
a religious one, Davis detects how in these performances of street activism 
other groups of actors/publics are also constituted, such as that of arti- 
sans or youngsters.?? The latter participate in such large numbers, Davis 
argues, that it gives some of these rites the character of a generational 
conflict under the veil of an all too obvious religious confrontation. 

Other historical instances of such contentious, laminated performances 
are provided by E.P. Thompson in a paper that sketches the formation of 
a plebeian popular culture in eighteenth-century England.?^ There, the 
author does not so much stress the composite nature of the public as the 
equivocality of the messages, the multiplicity of genres, and the different 
tactics of voicing. In the dispersed anti-aristocratic performances which 
he labels ‘countertheater,’ Thompson faces “a world of theatrical symbol- 
ism" [which uses] an idiom (among other things) *... of oaths and of the 
refusal of oaths, of toasts, of seditious riddles and ancient prophecies, of 
oak leaves and of maypoles, of ballads with a political double-entendre, 
even of airs whistled in the street."75 Drawing attention to the governance 
situation in which this polymorphic license ofthe plebeian crowds thrived, 
Thompson concludes, that such was the price the English aristocracy and 
gentry had to pay in return for the joys of a restricted monarchy and a 
weak, decentralised state.26 


20 Platvoet, “Ritual as confrontation,” 213. 

21 The term ‘violent rituals’ is Tilly's; Tilly, The Politics of Collective Violence, 81. 

22 Davis, “The Rites of Violence,” 59, 72 opts for the label ‘rites of violence’ because the 
latter take place “during the time of religious worship [...] and in the space which one or 
both groups were using for sacred purposes.” 

23 Ibid., 59, 87-8. 

24 Thompson, “Patrician Society, Plebeian Culture.” The term ‘laminated’ in the sense 
of multilayered or compartmentalized is Murphy’s; Murphy, “Creating the Appearance of 
Consensus,” 36. 

25 Thompson, “Patrician Society, Plebeian Culture,” 400, italics in original. 

26 Ibid., 403. 
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Also in the recent anthropological literature, one can discern a few 
encouraging post-Durkheimian attempts to deal with ritual at the nexus 
of participation, voicing, and rule. In an analysis of Maurice Bloch’s rit- 
ual theory, Gellner notes his typically Durkheimian stress on “the con- 
struction of order” instead of on “conflicting or ‘subaltern’ viewpoints” 
that find expression in public ritual—although Gellner does not go into 
much detail as to what these ‘hidden transcripts’ could be.?? Mitchell on 
the other hand, illustrates such debates and controversies, for instance 
between clergy and laity, in the organisation and achievement of the festa 
in contemporary Malta. With reference to both Baumann and Gellner, 
Mitchell demonstrates how ritual is a site in which “different and poten- 
tially antagonistic constituencies [...] seek to assert their agency."28 

In summary, this chapter sets out to do what the above-mentioned 
literature has initiated, but perhaps in a more systematic way: bring ele- 
ments of heterogeneity in public ritual or ritualized performance to bear 
on issues of power and agency. Whether in participatory roles and constit- 
uencies, multivocality or generic and stylistic choices, performance is seen 
as an intricate ‘power play’ in what David Harvey may call “governance by 
spectacle.”29 It is far beyond the scope of this chapter to fully theorise the 
concept of governance by spectacle. Rather, I seek to define and illustrate 
two of its main conceptual elements: spatiality and performativity. 

To begin with spatiality, this chapter takes its lead from David Parkin’s 
seminal text on ritual as ‘formulaic spatiality,’ that is, on the power-driven 
dynamics of the spatial layout of ritual. 


Ritually ‘proper’ spaces, positions, and directions may be prescribed by those 
in authority, but individuals can slip, if only slightly and gradually, beyond 
boundaries and can widen, narrow, or shift these spatial orientations.?? 


Here, Parkin can be seen breaking up the monolithical character of ritual 
performance by focussing on its inherent spatial character. Like Poppi, 
Smith, Fortier, Heatherington, and Regis, to name only a few, Parkin asks 


27 Gellner, “Religion, Politics and Ritual", 144. The term ‘hidden transcript’ is obviously 
Scott’s (as in Scott, Domination and the Art of Resistance) and not Gellner’s. However, when 
raising the issue of subaltern viewpoints, the latter seems very much to be thinking of what 
Scott called infrapolitics and hidden transcripts “spoken behind the back of the dominant” 
(Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance, xii). 

28 Mitchell, “Ritual Structure and Ritual Agency”, 58; Baumann, “Ritual implicates 
‘Others’;” Gellner, “Religion, Politics and Ritual." 

29 Cf Harvey, “The Political Economy of Public Space." 

30 Parkin, “Ritual as Spatial Direction and Bodily Division,” 19. 
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attention for the contested spatiality of ritual performances by privileg- 
ing ritual sequencing over ritual framing and by substituting the stress 
on solidity and uniformity of ritual with an interest in its often neglected 
fragmentation, disparity, and ‘participatory discrepancies’.*! Stated other- 
wise, a renewed interest in the spatial features of ritual performance is 
connected to performativity in that it points to the diversity of expres- 
sion/interpretation and identification/affirmation in ritual. 

With respect to performativity, I take my lead from Lincoln who, in a 
restudy of the locus classicus of public rituals, the Swazi Newala, identi- 
fied a dynamics of ‘fission-fusion’ whereby different groups, of variable 
scales and degrees of inclusivity/exclusivity, are given shape at different 
moments in the course of the performance.?? Underlying such a stance 
is the idea that people can play different roles in the same ritual, or that 
different groups or performative identities can be constituted by the same 
ritual. In accordance with the previous point, this chapter argues that 
such differentiation is formulated also in the spatial terms—trajectories, 
positions, etc.—of the performance. In other words, performative identi- 
ties/positions are not 'prediscursive' or simply 'given' but partly and cre- 
atively given shape in the course of the performance.?? Such a (rather 
broad) take on performativity is widely established by now.?^ Finally, the 
power-dimension of such performativity resides in the fact that, beyond 
any simplistic opposition between hegemony and resistance, actors can 
'distance' themselves from established roles and can create or reconfigure 
identities or shape discourses in ways that contest or reflect on, reappro- 
priate or subvert, existing categories, stereotypes, or statuses.?5 

In the analysis of the Sakaraboutou public ritual which follows, the 
above methodological considerations are taken on board in order to ‘make 
space' for performativity, both in a literal and in a metaphorical sense. As 
to the former, this chapter suggests that in the general spatial layout as 
well as in the interstices of the sequences in the spatial formulation of the 


31 The terms ‘ritual sequencing, ‘ritual frame,’ and ‘disparity’ are taken from Werbner, 
Ritual Passage, Sacred Journey, 12-3, and the concept of ‘participatory discrepancies’ from 
Keil, “Participatory Discrepancies and the Power of Music; Poppi, ‘Tenere la Piazza!’; 
Smith, “Where to Draw the Line;" Fortier, "Re-membering Places and the Performance of 
Belonging(s);’ Heatherington, "Street Tactics; Regis, "Second Lines, Minstrelsy, and the 
Contested Landscapes of New Orleans Afro-Creole Festivals"; Regis, “Blackness and the 
Politics of Memory." 

32 Cf Lincoln, “Ritual, Rebellion, Resistance." 

33 Bauman and Briggs, "Poetics and Performance," 19. 

3^ Lloyd, “Performativity, Parody, Politics;" Hall, “Performativity.” 

35 Kapferer, "The Performance of Categories." 
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ritual, alternative, supplementary, or conflicting articulations ‘take place.’ 
Metaphorically speaking, the conceptual space given to performativity 
in the analytical scheme that I shall presently try to develop is situated 
in between three zones: spaces/territories, emerging identities, and con- 
tested power relations. Concretely, the performativity in Sakaraboutou 
will be described in terms of (a) the use/creation of space and mobil- 
ity, (b) the display of outfit and attributes, and (c) the production and 
exchange of 'text'—mostly songs, but also other genres such as stories, 
and religious genres such as sermons and benedictions. As I have tried to 
show elsewhere, these expressions form constellations of performativity, 
which I choose to call layers or registers.?6 

In performance studies—see for instance Regis?" or Schieffelin?$—the 
concept of register can be used in the way it was theorised in sociolin- 
guistics, for instance by Halliday and Biber, as referring to a constella- 
tion of a specific discourse environment and the exploitation of specific 
linguistic features for the sake of addressing a certain audience.?? In line 
with this general use, Schieffelin links registers to "different subgroups or 
interactants" using "different media" in order to develop *multiple, differ- 
ently focused points of awareness in the performance as a whole."? The 
idea of register has been developed in two more specific and influential 
ways: in Goffman's concept of frontstage and backstage region and in 
Scott's ‘hidden transcript’ and ‘public transcript.^! Apart from the explicit 
stress on the spatial allotment of performance, my concept of register 
borrows two other crucial aspects from both these conceptual pairs. 

The first aspect is that of differential access by certain publics and the 
dynamics of enclosure and disclosure that ensues. Several authors have 
noted this as an important aspect of the frontstage-backstage concepts 
of Goffman.*?? Also Scott indicates—although perhaps not sufficiently 
clearly—that access and closure in the construction of different publics 


36 Arnaut, Performing Displacements and Rephrasing Attachments, 124. 

37 Regis, "Second Lines, Minstrelsy, and the Contested Landscapes of New Orleans Afro- 
Creole Festivals," 483. 

38 Cf. Schieffelin, “Moving Performance to Text." 

39 Halliday, "The Users and Uses of Language;" Biber, “An Analytic Framework for Reg- 
ister Studies." See also Agha, "Registers of Language." 

40 Schieffelin, “Moving Performance to Text,” 83, 85. 

4 Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life; Thompson Drewal, “The State of 
Research on Performance in Africa;” Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance; Gal, 
“Language and the ‘Arts of Resistance’.” 

42 MacCannell, “Staged Authenticity,” 590; Barton, “Discourse Methods and Critical 
Practice in Professional Communication;” Ericson, “Patrolling the Facts,” 211. 
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relates to power inequalities.* In the analysis that follows, the three regis- 
ters that I distinguish vary in degree of accessibility for the public at large 
and are constituted by shifting power relations both between the in- and 
out-group and among the in-group constituencies. 

The second aspect that the present concept of register has in common 
with Goffman’s ‘regional’ analysis and Scott’s transcript-model is that 
each register is as much a spatial as a discursive construct. Goffman and 
several others after him have stressed how front-stage differs from back- 
stage discourse in terms of formality or informality, solemnity or casual- 
ness.*4 However, as Eliasoph convincingly shows, it would be a mistake 
to identify front-regions or public transcripts with formality or authori- 
tativeness and back-regions or hidden transcripts with their opposite: 
with the informal or the Bakhtinian ‘popular.’45 Public political discourse, 
as shown by Mbembe in the case of Cameroon, can be grotesque and 
vulgar (see Stengs in this volume).^9 Whatever the degree of (in)formality 
that distinguishes the registers we are about to analyse, the crucial point 
is that “back-regions appear to be fundamentally necessary social cre- 
ations [...] in situations where the front-regions they contrast with are 
high-stakes environments." The high-stake environment in which the 
Sakaraboutou parade, which is the subject matter of this chapter, occurs 
is constituted by urban history and ethnic identity as well as Muslim reli- 
gion. Each of the three registers that I distinguish in the Sakaraboutou 
parade is a spatial-discursive ‘niche’ with a certain degree of ‘publicness,’ 
of visibility and audibility. Each niche is the production site for the per- 
formance of certain identities/roles/personae and for the articulation as 
much as renegotiation of certain power inequalities between them. 


2. Making Space for Performativity: 
The Three Registers of the Sakaraboutou Public Ritual 


The Sakaraboutou performance is a pageant held annually in the town of 
Bondoukou (Eastern Cóte d'Ivoire) and closes a series of celebrations that 


43 Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance; Gal, "Language and the ‘Arts of Resis- 
tance’,” 417-8; Eliasoph, “Making a Fragile Public,” 267. 

44 Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, 128. 

*5 Cf Eliasoph, “Making a Fragile Public.” 

46 Cf. Mbembe, “The Banality of Power and the Aesthetics of Vulgarity in the Post- 
colony.” 


47 Ross, “Backstage with the Knowledge Boys and Girls,” 316. 
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mark the end of the Muslim month of fasting (d. sungari, a. ramadan).*? 
Sakaraboutou takes place on the afternoon of the first day of the new 
month of ‘drinking water’ (d. mingari)—in other parts of the world also 
known as the ‘sugar feast'—following the public prayer (d. seriba) in the 
morning. From two to about six p.m., a group of about 200 youngsters 
parade through the streets of the town. They visit many of the town's 
quarters and obligatorily stop off at the house of each town quarter's chief 
and neighbourhood imam for a greeting performance, which consists of 
drum music and dances. The parade ends with a final performance in 
front of the imam's mosque. The Sakaraboutou troupe consists of young 
men dressed in, among other things, traditional warrior-hunter (d. donzo) 
outfits. They are conducted by an elder 'chief warrior (d. kuntigi), accom- 
panied by a smaller group of girls dressed in what is also called a tra- 
ditional outfit, who are escorted by a band of musicians (Figure 1). The 
Sakaraboutou girls (in the background of Figure 1) can be seen wearing 
the same outfit as their congeners two or three days before, at the celebra- 
tion of the Night of Kouroubi (d. kurubi su).^? On this occasion, several 
hundreds of unmarried girls sing songs, from dusk till dawn, to brass-band 
music. During these long hours the girls are seated on wooden platforms 
of an average of three to four metres high that are put up in the different 
town quarters of Bondoukou. 

Like other parades with religious and/or historical or memorial 
overtones,°° Sakaraboutou could be seen as a yearly mass-exercise in 
what Smith calls "claiming space and making place," which enables the 
Bondoukou urbanites “to think themselves into difference! Such an 
attribution would go well with the Dyula Muslim elders, who insist on 
defining the identity of the city as Dyula and as Muslim, on more or less 
firm historical grounds. 

Together with Kong, the town of Bondoukou is generally considered 
as one of the main places of origin of the ‘Dyula.’ The term ‘Dyula’ has 
an extraordinary colonial and postcolonial career whereby the ethnonym 
has become a political identity label which refers to a large section of 


48 The abbreviations for languages spoken in Bondoukou and featuring in this paper 
are: d. = Dyula, and a. = Arabic. With the exception of ‘Dyula,’ all official names such as 
Kouroubi, Sakaraboutou, etc. are given in French orthography. 

49 Since 1997 the Night of Destiny and Kouroubi are held separately while before that 
date they coincided. 

50 Fortier, “Re-membering Places and the Performance of Belonging(s);" Heatherington, 
"Street Tactics;" Regis, "Blackness and the Politics of Memory." 

51 Smith, "Where to Draw the Line,” 141. 
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Figure 1. The chief warrior (d. kuntigi) leading the Sakaraboutou parade, accom- 
panied by female singers and a band of male musicians (in the background) 
(photo by Karel Arnaut, Bondoukou, 13/03/1994). 


the Ivoirian population identified as allochthones, Muslims, and travel- 
ling merchants or labourers (migrants).5? Partly related to these develop- 
ments, in Bondoukou ‘Dyula’ has become a common denominator for all 
Muslims living in the city, even including the Hausa of the Malagaso town 
quarter. 

The insistence of the Dyula elders that Sakaraboutou is the traditional 
festival of the whole city barely hides the fact that in the order of things 
that the event sustains, they themselves occupy a hegemonic position, 
while other groups are marginalised or simply excluded. To begin with 
the latter, one cannot miss the point that the parade does not call in at a 
number of large town quarters, notably those which are situated outside 


52 Dyula’ as an ethnic-political identity in Cóte d'Ivoire is characterized by a combina- 
tion of at least three elements: ‘northern people’ associated with ‘commercial activity’ and 
‘Muslim,’ Marguerat, “Des ethnies et des villes,” 321; Launay and Miran, “Beyond Mande 
Mory,” 46. A related element concerns the ‘Dyula’ penetration of certain ‘geosocial spaces,’ 
LeBlanc, “From Sya to Islam,” 46, 89, establishing ties with other countries such as Mali 
and Burkina Faso, or global, tying links with the worldwide Muslim community (Launay 
and Miran, “Beyond Mande Mory,” 46, 71). Related to such positioning, then, an exclusiv- 
ist rhetoric emerged in the 1990s in which the nationality of the ‘Dyula’ was thrown into 
doubt, LeBlanc, “Versioning Womanhood and Muslimhood,” 447. 
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the perimeter of 'traditional' Bondoukou and which happen to accom- 
modate a majority of non-Muslim and/or non-Dyula town dwellers, partly 
immigrants ofthe rural hinterland or civil servants in residence from other 
parts of the country. Contrary to the modern 'commune' of Bondoukou 
(in which, apart from the new town quarters, a number of adjacent largely 
non-Muslim villages are also incorporated), the 'traditional' Bondoukou cir- 
cumscribed by the Sakaraboutou parade is that ‘old’ part of town in which 
the Dyula (still) have the majority. The exception to this rule of excluding 
the 'traditional non-Dyula' town quarters are the neighbourhoods which 
are explicitly addressed as historically non-Muslim/'pagan'/Christian and 
which are visited at the beginning of the parade, after it has left the home- 
stead of the Sakaraboutou chief at the Donzo quarter (d. Donzoso). As 
I explain elsewhere, the trajectory of the parade, beginning in the periph- 
eral Donzoso and ending in front of the Imam's mosque (d. Limamso) in the 
centre of town, spans the typical categories of warriors, traders, and schol- 
ars in Mande Muslim society.®? In this configuration the ‘pagan’ quarters 
that the cortege visits at the very beginning of the parade are more associ- 
ated with the peripheral and ‘bush’-related Donzo hunters-warriors than 
with the merchants and Muslim scholars who occupy the town centre. 
The ‘old’ (Muslim, Dyula) Bondoukou—consisting of the ‘traditional’ 
town quarters, excluding some and marking others as subaltern—forms the 
spatial referent of the first register in which Sakaraboutou appears as 
an age-old custom celebrating the historical identity and unity of the 
city. In this register the outfits of the main participants, ‘warriors’ and 
‘Kouroubi girls’ alike, find their ‘traditional’ setting. The outfit of the 
male youngsters is a warrior's tunic (d. tunara), which consists of a shirt, 
a pair of trousers, and a cap. With it go offensive attributes such as old 
guns, spears, sticks, and knives, as well as instruments of defence such as 
helmets and amulets (Figure 2). The Kouroubi outfit of the girls is a com- 
bination of a glittery blouse with a ‘skirt’ of strip-woven cotton cloth, 
covered by a wealth of jewellery (a shiny belt, necklaces, and earrings, 
etc.) (Figure 3) Much attention is also paid to the make-up and the 
headdress. The latter consists of a wig with a prominent front ‘chignon’ 
(d. jomo), covered by a headscarf (d. fatara) that is kept in place by a 
string of multi-coloured pompons (d. gogoro, lit. ‘snake’). Sunglasses and 


53 Cf. Arnaut, Performing Displacements and Rephrasing Attachments; Launay, "War- 
riors and Traders." 
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Figure 2. Male youngsters mostly in 'traditional' outfit and warrior-hunter's 
offensive and defensive attributes during Sakaraboutou parade (photo by Filip 
Erkens, Bondoukou, 9/02/1997). 


Figure 3. Unmarried girls in full dress, cheered at by their elder female siblings 
during Kouroubi dances (photo by Raymond Dakoua, Bondoukou, 25/3/2003). 
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watches fall within the category of jewellery, while flashy tinsels add to 
the colourful effect of the gogoro. 

To the extent that the outfits and attributes draw on what is claimed to 
be the repertoire of custom, the texts produced in the first register echo in 
a straightforward way traditional songs. These songs typically honour the 
different town quarters or their elders. However, the Donzo supremacy 
in the Sakaraboutou ritual is clear from the fact that the songs referring 
to the Donzo outnumber those addressed to the other neighbourhoods. 
Also in this register we find a number of songs that express the tradi- 
tional joking relationships between different town quarters. In summary, 
the trajectory, the outfits, and the texts present, in a Durkheimian way, a 
Dyula-Muslim-centred, gerontocratic order legitimised by a selective tra- 
dition, geography and history. As we will see shortly, in the second register 
this order is not so much contested as supplemented and renegotiated in 
the performative elaborations of the youngsters, male and female alike. 

Contrary to the apparent continuity and extraversion of the performa- 
tive space in the first register, the space-time zone of the second register 
is discontinuous and more introvert. The space of the second register is 
constituted by the lapses of time or the bits of trajectory in between stop- 
overs. During these moments male warriors and female 'Kouroubi' singers 
engage in (unequal) exchanges of lyrics. The call-and-response songs in 
which this takes place are introvert in that they are not directed to the 
audience of bystanders, even less so to the elders at the different stops, 
but to the ‘youth constituency’ of male and female participants. These 
verbal exchanges can be said to supplement the exchanges of items of 
decoration. The latter consist of Sakaraboutou warriors flaunting a num- 
ber of attributes and items of body decoration that are explicitly female or 
‘Kouroubi’. The result of this is that a good part of the ‘first line’ male par- 
ticipants wear gogoro pompons, the jomo headpiece, and female make-up 
in combination with their traditional donzo outfit. Importantly enough, 
while in the case of attributes no such appropriations of other-gender 
items can be observed among girls, this is different when it comes to ‘text’ 
in the form of songs. In the vocal interaction that takes place in between 
greeting stops, the appropriation of tokens of femininity and masculinity 
is far more reciprocal. 

The female and male youngsters have a small repertoire of songs in 
which they target each other as gender groups. Located in the inner core 
of the parade formed by the ‘Kouroubi’ girls, the small band of musicians, 
and a dozen or so Sakaraboutou warriors, intensive exchanges between 
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both gender groups take place. One of the typical songs is the ‘Wara wara 
song.’ The (male-biased) standard version of this song is: 


(lead) jamaná sánguru ju-o kálemara, i ka don 
young woman of the world anus (like) kalemara, you trample on it 
(chorus) ee wara wara 


The kalemara is a small flask (d. bara) in glass, brass, calabash, or any 
other material, that is used to store fine coal powder (d. kale) used as eye- 
liner. In the song kalemara is signified as the female private parts (vagina, 
anus) and the ‘trampling’ as sexual intercourse. When time and circum- 
stances permit, male and female singers engage in a dialogue whereby the 
girls transform the version of the song intoned by the boys, upon which 
the latter retaliate with still another variation, etc. One typical string of 
variations consists of a crescendo whereby the girls first replace suinguru 
(young girl) by kdmele (young man), the boys then substitute kdmele 
(young man) with musó (adult women); and the girls 'upgrade' their target 
from musó to masá (male chief): 


(lead-girls) jamaná kámele ju kálenmara, i ka don 
(lead-boys) jamana musó ju kálenmara 
(lead-girls) jamaná masa ju kálenmara 


The interactive vocality and introvert spatiality of the second register 
creates a juvenile co-presence in terms of voice (dialogue) and space 
(proximity) which is perceived by many of the participants, including 
youngsters, as ‘modern’ in the sense of contemporaneous. This chal- 
lenges time-honoured rules such as the one specifying that the tunics 
worn by Sakaraboutou warriors should not be touched by girls, hence, 
as the Sakaraboutou Auntigi, Baba Djéna, said to me: “in past times, there 
would be at least forty metres distance between the boys and the girls."5* 
With respect to the innovative character of the verbal exchange, one male 
youngster declared that: 


In earlier times, the girls just repeated what the boys sang but nowadays the 
girls add words of their own; they even intone songs on their own initiative 
instead of waiting for the boys.55 


More generally, the identification and powerplay that occurs in the differ- 
ent registers can be productively restated in terms of voice/identity and 


54 Baba Djéna (12/02/1997). 
55 Mahama Ouattara (28/05/2001). 
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place/position. As already stated, in the first register the young warriors 
can be said to straightforwardly ‘quote’ tradition, not only in their cos- 
tumes, attributes, and songs but also in their spatial operations. The tunics 
are said to be transmitted from the past to the present time through patri- 
lineal filiation. This filiation underlies the only division that is allowed 
among the parading warriors: the one based on clan wards. This division 
in patriclans is played out in space as it defines the fixed greeting stops of 
the parade in the different town quarters. This grid of Dyula clan wards 
is extended to the non-Dyula groups whose chiefs receive the same vocal 
treatment as—and are thereby degraded to the status of—the different 
Dyula sub-chiefs. Finally, ‘quoting’ is also what the girls do in the parade. 
In their dresses, they replicate the ‘traditional’ unmarried girls’ costume. 
In their songs the girls also quote the traditional songs but as they are not 
supposed to intone songs on their own initiative, their ‘quoting’ also has 
the character of ‘echoing’ the songs first started by the boys. This ‘echoing’ 
has a spatial dimension too in that they appear in the ‘second line’ of the 
parade, following the boys.56 

In the second register the mode of articulation resembles closely the 
form of double-voicing which Rampton, following Bakhtin, character- 
ises as 'uni-directional."5? In uni-directional double voicing, speakers use 
someone else's discourse for their own purposes but largely follow the lat- 
ter's semantic intention. The vocal and material forms of double-voicing 
or ‘crossing’ are parodic in the sense that they are ‘doubly coded'5? and 
constitute performances in which actors appropriate, explore, reproduce, 
or challenge influential images and stereotypes of groups and individuals 
other than their own.*? In visual instances of crossing, the Sakaraboutou 
boys engage in double-voicing by appropriating elements of clothing and 
decoration ( jomo, gogoro, etc.) that are coded as tokens of femininity, not 
least during the Kouroubi performance that precedes the parade (Figure 4). 
In the re-coding of these tokens the gendered intention (ie. T am a 
female' or 'this is female") is kept intact but is used to illustrate the male 
superior power and mobility to cross gender lines (and come back). In 


56 As Regis, "Second Lines, Minstrelsy, and the Contested Landscapes of New Orleans 
Afro-Creole Festivals; Regis, "Blackness and the Politics of Memory," explains 'second 
line’ is another spatial-discursive register of the ‘backstage’ or the ‘hidden transcript’ kind 
which, if space was permitted, would deserve to be developed and compared with what 
happens in the Sakaraboutou parade. 

57 Rampton, "Language Crossing and the Redefinition of Reality," 304. 

58 Hutcheon, A Theory of Parody, 11. 

59 Rampton, “Styling the Other: Introduction,” 421. 
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Figure 4. Typical second-register ‘crossing’: male warrior flaunting female 
Kouroubi-related attributes (photo by Karel Arnaut, Bondoukou, 13/03/1994). 


the songs, very much the same happens. The boys ‘lay their hands’ (or 
rather ‘stamp their feet’) on items such as the kalenmara that are over- 
determined as feminine. In terms of voice and space, this appropriation 
is effected through wordplay and allusions but above all through spatial 
proximity and even intimacy with the girls. In the second register, the 
spatial distance (both symbolically and materially) collapses into intimate 
proximity and direct reciprocity. This means that the girls respond to 
the boys’ interventions by crossing into the domain of masculinity as radi- 
cally as the boys invade their most intimate spaces. As said these crossings 
that constitute the second Sakaraboutou register are instances of recipro- 
cal ‘uni-directional double-voicing.' 

In contrast, the mode of articulation that shapes the third register is 
‘vari-directional double-voicing,’ in which the speaker radically redirects 
the semantic intention of someone else's discourse.9? This technique can 
be used for what Rampton and Hill call 'styling the other, whereby a 


$0 Rampton, "Language Crossing and the Redefinition of Reality", 305. 
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Figure 5. Sakaraboutou warriors with emblematic third-register features: multi- 
colour face-paint, abundant body hair, and ugly grimaces (photo by Karel Arnaut, 
Bondoukou, 13/03/1994). 


person engages in a complex identity play of selfing through othering.9! 
The setting for these complex operations of voicing and identification 
is a multitude of dispersed and often short-lived individual and small- 
group performances and impersonations that take place in the parade's 
periphery—in the spaces and moments somewhat removed from the 
main event and out of the focus of public attention. 

In the third register one can distinguish two sorts of performances: 
(a) individual carnivalesque acts of impersonation and (b) what partici- 
pants call the wanzu—a conglomerate of mock variants of religious (Mus- 
lim) communication including sermons, benedictions, and chants. In this 
chapter I only concentrate on the second form of performance, which 
takes place when a relatively small group of warriors detach themselves 
from the main/central group in order to stage a fragment of a wanzu, 
for instance in a lost corner of a compound which the parade visits. In 


61 Rampton, “Styling the Other: Introduction;" Hill, “Styling Locally, Styling Globally.” 
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terms of garments and make-up, the third register is the one in which 
the warriors transform their faces almost beyond recognition, either by 
making grimaces, using masks, or by adding excessive face hair and/or 
face paint—disguises which all contribute to the ‘wild’ appearance of the 
warriors and their composite identity as bush creatures (Figure 5). 

The double voicing that takes place in the wanzu is exemplified by 
the way in which the standard Muslim benedictions and recitations are 
parodied. Among the most popular performances are those in which the 
benediction Ala si di i ma (‘May God give you life’) is systematically trans- 
formed using different parodic techniques such as line-initial and line- 
internal repetition and substitution, alliteration, and rhyme resulting in 
variations such as Ala si di Ala (‘may God give a long life to God’) or ka di 
Ala na ma (‘and give a long life to God's mother’).® Also, in the side-per- 
formances of the third register Coran recitations are relexified in an even 
more radical way by substituting the religious texts with French cardinal 
numbers ranging from onze (11) to quinze (15), going sometimes up to seize 
(16). This gives the following recitation: 


(lead) kenzi, duzi (15, 12) 
(chorus) tirezi, katorzi (13, 14) 
(lead) onzi, duzi (11, 12) 
(chorus) tirezi, katorzi (13, 14) 


The vari-directionality of the double voicing that takes place in the wanzu 
first of all resides in the fact that the mock benedictions and recitations 
go against the semantic intention of the original. This is a far cry from 
the straightforward quoting (echoing) that goes on in the first register, 
or the reciprocal (even inimical) ‘uni-directional double-voicing’ of the 
second register. Together with these radical morphological and sematic 
subversions, the participants demonstrate their ‘wildness’ in extreme 
forms of discursive mobility in the mock sermons. The latter are micro- 
performances which last only a couple of minutes and in which partici- 
pants tell each other rather fanciful stories, while presenting themselves 
as half-pagans, and criticising the conduct of imams or Coran scholars.5? 
In wanzu we face a composite narrator who throughout the narrative uses 


62 The terminology of parodic techniques utilised here is taken from Bauman’s analysis 
of the performance of the masked figure of the Hermintano in a Mexican colloquio, Bau- 
man, “Transformation of the Word in the Production of Mexican Festival Drama"; see also 
Bauman and Ritch, “Informing Performance." 

$3 Like the mock benedictions and recitations, these wanzu sermons are so problematic 
that they can hardly be mentioned in conversations with Muslim clerics or Sakaraboutou 
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different voices/identities, of which a ‘child,’ a ‘pupil,’ and a ‘world travel- 
ler’ are the most common, together with that of ‘bush creature.’ The com- 
plex selfing/othering that goes on in the sermons results in a maelstrom 
of personae who are consistently quoting other people even as they speak 
for themselves. In this way the narrator refracts himself not only in multi- 
ple voices but also in multiple places. The marginal ritual terrain in which 
the Sakaraboutou bush creature operates is above all a ‘multilocality’ in a 
double sense: (a) as a non-place—a space of alterity, transformation, and 
transit or travel,°* and (b) in the sense of dispersed: ‘everywhere’ and ‘all 
over the (local, national, and global) place.’ 

Conceiving what happens in the third register as performances of ‘vari- 
directional double-voicing’ helps us to get away from the idea that the 
male youngsters of the Sakaraboutou parade in a straightforward way 
criticise or attack Islam, its practices, institutions, and dogmas. Rather, the 
starting point of any appreciation of wanzu should be that Islam in the 
form of Islamic schools (their teachers and pupils), imams, unison recita- 
tions, recurring benedictions, as well as Ramadan-related sermons, form 
an important part of the immediate living environment of the youngsters. 
This provides the familiar discursive material and generic formats with 
which wanzu performers create ‘alteric spaces’ of national or global reach 
in which they claim for themselves uncertain and shifting places by con- 
trolling or manipulating (styling) the ‘others’ that inhabit them.95 At least, 
it should be clear that the juvenile bush creatures of the third register are 
far removed from the local Dyula warriors who follow in the steps of their 
fathers (first register) or from the naughty boys who excel in joking with 
members of the ‘opposite’ sex (second register). What is perhaps most puz- 
zling about the third-register performances is that they are allowed to exist 


officials, and if so, they are readily brushed aside as nonsensical child’s play unworthy of 
proper Sakaraboutou warriors and—needless to say—scientific study. 

64 Cf. Augé, Non-lieux; Argenti, “Air Youth." 

$5 This is not the place to extensively theorize 'inhabit' as a concept. Nonetheless its 
general sense is perhaps best expressed in Henrietta Moore's statement about how people 
deal with, or rather try to appropriate, multiplicity: “Fragmentation, multiplicity, ambigu- 
ity, diaspora, and disjuncture are one way of imagining people and their lives, [...] but not 
the only one. For all of this, people still live in communities, inhabit spaces, feel themselves 
to be acting agents, take control over their lives, and experience intimacy, and consistency 
and inhabit life projects"; Moore, "The Future of Gender or the End of a Brilliant Career," 
27. In general, the concept of inhabiting is often used when dealing with issues of belong- 
ing in a rapidly transforming world (cf. Inda and Rosaldo, "Tracking Global Flows.") or in 
situations of marginality (Das and Poole, "Introduction: State and Its Margins," 6). 
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in the first place, that they are given the minimal breathing space, however 
dispersed and peripheral, to spout their anti-establishment nonsense. 


3. Concluding Remarks: Sabotage, Complicity, 
and the Future of Tradition 


Within a single parade, a complex polyphony of voice, dance, wordplay, and 
all manner of embodied signifying are on display. Its massive complexity is 
elusive, resisting distillation into a single message or a unitary image... .°° 


This paper set out to work towards substituting a ‘sociologizing’ with a 
‘performative’ approach to public ritual. This consists of (a) exploring 
the heterogeneous ways in which different ritual constituencies realize, 
extend, or complement the ‘formulaic spatiality’ of a ritual performance, 
and (b) considering these formulations as elements of power plays that 
work with, add to, reflect upon, or redirect, established power relations in 
society at large. De-sociologizing ritual performance thus means not only 
destabilizing the relationship between ritual performance and pre-exist- 
ing scripts as Fabian suggests, but also looking beyond the monosemic 
links between performance and society as Erlmann demands. Both post- 
Durkheimian interventions, in a sense, open the necessary ‘space’ that 
our concept of register—as constellation of modes of expression and 
replication, as roles/identities, and as ways of inhabiting space—tries to 
occupy. 

In the end, the present case-study of the Sakaraboutou public ritual 
seeks to support and develop Kapferer’s general claim that public ritu- 
als do “not simply represent the wider reality; they [are], through their 
participants, ‘structurating’ processes, vital in the construction and recon- 
struction of lived realities.”®” This conclusion was launched by Kapferer 
in a re-study of Clyde Mitchell’s Kalela dance in which the latter is pre- 
sented as the festive space in which urban identities were being artic- 
ulated performatively. In the dance, the Copperbelt urbanites not only 
staged authority figures (‘nurse,’ ‘doctor,’ ‘customary chief’) of quotidian 
colonial practice, Kapferer argues, but they also pictured themselves as 


66 Regis, “Second Lines, Minstrelsy, and the Contested Landscapes of New Orleans 
Afro-Creole Festivals,” 482. 
67 Kapferer, “The Performance of Categories,” 77. 
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seen through the eyes of the colonial order, that is, as tradition-bound and 
stereotyped.®* Therefore, Kapferer finds it paradoxical that “the African 
mirroring of colonial practice was conceived by the colonizers as the per- 
sistence of tribal practice and sentiments.”®9 

The same can be said of the Sakaraboutou youngsters who, in the con- 
versations I had with them, realise the license they enjoy in ‘mirroring’ 
their life-world of everyday, topical, and sexual as much as economic, 
religious and geopolitical concerns and anxieties. They realise that such 
is possible in a public performance that is the object of as much disciplin- 
ing and monitoring as the urban religious traditional custom of Sakara- 
boutou. In that sense also, the present study is not new and reiterates the 
mantra of contemporary anthropology that 'tradition' is not only repre- 
sented but reconstructed and reinvented through performance.” Para- 
phrasing Ranger, one could summarise the present analysis as an attempt 
to regard performances as dynamic under the guise of traditionalism and 
semi-autonomous from hegemonic society."! 

What is arguably special about the present analysis is that it explicates 
both the ‘dynamic,’ ‘the traditionalism,’ and the ‘guise’ in performative 
terms: in the visual expressions, the complex discursive operations, as 
well as the spatial and voicing tactics of the multiple ritual constituen- 
cies. This shows how the complicity, particularly between youngsters 
and elders, forms a key element in the governance by spectacle that is 
realized through Sakaraboutou. For all its unruliness, the strange infantry 
(lit. children’s army) that is the Sakaraboutou cortege does not threaten 
the Dyula-Muslim gerontocratic order because the representation of that 
order forms the ‘guise,’ the alibi, or the occasion, to shape alternative or 
supplementary juvenile orders. Put in the terms proposed by Scott and 
Goffman, Sakaraboutou is an assemblage of more or less public and more 
or less hidden transcripts, a complex of overlapping frontstage and back- 
stage regions. Each of these can be seen as alternative spatial and perfor- 
mative formulations. These formulations, in their turn, address or create 
spaces of other scales and magnitude than the ‘urban’ space defined in 
the first register: the space of sexual intimacy in the second register and 


$8 Kapferer, “The Performance of Categories,” 64-5. 

$9 Ibid., 67. 

70 Ranger, “The Invention of Tradition”; Brightman, “Traditions of Subversion and the 
Subversion of Tradition”; Silverstein and Urban, “The Natural History of Discourse.” 

71 Ranger, “The Invention of Tradition Revisited,” 101-2. 
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the ‘global’ space of national and international geopolitics in the third 
register. Arguably, without this multidimensional or multiscalar saliency 
any local custom would be condemned to disappear. Future Bondoukou 
urbanites may make space for Sakaraboutou to the extent that Sakara- 
boutou makes space for them, their personal and global dreams and 
anxieties. 


PLACE, POWER, AND PROPHECY: 
RITUAL SPACE AND SPEECH AMONG THE YUCATEC MAYA 
FROM COLONIAL TIME TO PRESENT TIME 


Bodil Liljefors Persson 


Introduction 


In Yucatec Maya Sources such as the Books of Chilam Balam, a collective 
title for nine indigenous manuscripts from the early Colonial time, we find 
texts that can illuminate the processes of acculturation and adaptation, 
and of cultural and religious change already from this time onwards. We 
also find rich evidence of how the Maya systems of belief encounter and 
accommodate Christian, or rather Catholic beliefs, and other European 
traditional beliefs in the texts used as sources in this study. 
The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel (Manuscript, 13-15) 


/.../Bulu(u)c Ahau u hoppol u xocol, yoklal lay katun yan ca uli dzulob. Ti 
u talelob ti likin ca uliobe./.../ Chen tumen lay cu kinil, lay cu ah kinil, ca 
oci numya, ca oci Christianoil tumen lay hach Christianoob. Ti uli y(etel) 
hahal ku, hahal D(io)s, heauac u chun numya toon. U chun patan, u chun 
limosna/.../ U chun u meyahtabal Espanolesob y(etel) ah kinob, u meyahta- 
bal batabob, u meyahtabal camzahoob /.../ Lay u Antachristoil yokol cabob 
lae, ah cabcohil cahob, u chamacil cahob, ah picil cahob, yah dzudzil otzil 
mazeualob lae. 


The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel 


u Ahau is the beginning of the count, because this was the katun when the 
foreigners arrived. They came from the east when they arrived./.../ It was 
only because these priests of ours were come to an end and when misery 
was introduced, when Christianity was introduced by the real Christians. 
Then with the true God, the true Dios, came the beginning of our misery. 
It was the beginning for tribute, the beginning of church dues, /.../This 
was the origin of service to the Spaniards and priests, of service to the local 
chiefs, of service to the teachers/. . ./ It was by Antichrist on earth, the kinka- 
jous of the towns, the foxes of the towns, the blood-sucking insects of the 
town, those who drained the poverty of the working people! 


! This article is written with the financial support of a scholarship from the Bank of 
Sweden Tercentenary Foundation, from 2005-2007. The quote is from the Book of Chilam 
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In this chapter both early Colonial texts mostly written by Europeans, 
and Yucatec Maya texts such as the Books of Chilam Balam that form a 
cultural legacy of memory, place, and rituals, are presented and analysed. 
The most central research question in this study is: which processes of 
change and patterns of continuity are negotiated in these texts? Aided by 
a contextual approach the aim is to outline some examples of how Chris- 
tianity and the local Yucatec Maya Religion merged from early Colonial 
time and onwards to the present. Special attention is paid to the pro- 
cess of colonisation and religious as well as ritual change, based on these 
Yucatec Maya sources and Colonial administration sources. Connecting 
to discussions in ritual studies especially on aspects of performativity and 
of ritualisation,? and to perspectives on power and of othering as well as 
from intersectionality derived from Postcolonial theory-building, this arti- 
cle strives towards grasping and analysing processes of change in Yucatec 
Maya religious discourse over time. The process of othering in relation to 
power is clearly visible in the Yucatec Maya discourse as it is constructed 
and created out of the impact of Colonialism and Christianity since the 
time of the Conquest? 

The last thirty years or so have witnessed a growing interest in ritual 
studies and research has developed theoretical discourses within various 
disciplines such as religious studies, comparative religion, anthropol- 
ogy, theatre studies, ethology, and lately also within history. More of a 
cross-disciplinary study nowadays, ritual studies evolve around various 
definitions of rituals and emphasise the variety of approaches to ritual. 
Researchers focus their studies on rituals as sacred practices, as symbolic 
practices, and as communicative and performative acts. In general rituals 
are claimed to have universal resemblance in character but scholars also 
stress that rituals convey distinct and diverse cultural expressions and 
patterns at the same time. In this chapter rituals are seen as processes 


Balam of Chumayel and the English translation is based on Ralph Roys's translation with 
minor changes by the author; Roys, The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel, 77-9. The 
words in the quotations written in bold are just to make the reader observant of these 
terms that so often are employed in this chapter; Dzuloob as meaning ‘the other’ from 
the Maya perspective or ‘the foreigners, ‘the stranger,’ ‘the non-Maya people, and 
finally the phrase otzil maseualilob which can be translated as ‘the working people,’ ‘the 
farmers’, or ‘the poor people,’ relating to the Yucatec Maya themselves in these texts. 

? Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice; Loomba, Colonialism/Postcolonialism; Hall, “The 
West and the Rest: Discourse and Power.” 

3 De Landa, Relación de las Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Tozzer; Loomba, Colonialism/Post- 
colonialism; Hall, "The West and the Rest: Discourse and Power." 
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that can be interpreted as social dramas, and that have a certain symbolic 
structure as much as a dynamic and reshaping character that may trans- 
form both the participants and the social structure. Rituals are connected 
to performance in more than one way. They are not just scenic perfor- 
mances, but practices in which formal speech is used in a certain way, and 
the combination of structured actions and formal, sometimes symboli- 
cal, speech creates a certain efficacy. Also, rituals need to be understood 
within their cultural and historical context.^ 

Certain aspects of religion, place, and discourses of power from early 
Colonial Yucatan up to contemporary time will be highlighted. First, the 
Yucatec Maya encounter with European culture and Christianity, and the 
historical context of the Conquest, is initially discussed, and, secondly, dif- 
ferent contexts of ritual and place will be commented on in connection to 
discourses of religion and power.® The texts frequently referred to in this 
article are from a body of texts with the collective title the Books of Chi- 
lam Balam and ascribed to the Jaguar prophet. The word balam translates 
as jaguar, and chilam translates as prophet, and designates a certain class 
of highly esteemed religious specialists that already held prominent posi- 
tions in the Yucatec Maya society in Pre-Columbian time. These prophets 
have been central religious and political agents throughout Maya history 
and have been viewed as rebel leaders during several uprisings, of which 
the most famous may be the so-called guerra de las castas, the caste war, 
among the Cruzoob Mayas in the eastern parts of Yucatan and Quintana 
Roo during the period 1850-1901.° The Books of Chilam Balam are written 
in mayathan, or the Yucatec Maya language, and are extremely hetero- 
geneous. They contain texts telling the reader about myths, prophecies, 
historical chronicles, rituals, medicinal practices, astrology, and European 
folklore, as well as including Biblical texts and calendars for divination 
and healing. The Books of Chilam Balam are in this article viewed as 
examples of Yucatec Maya emic historiography—and they have had, and 
still have, an important position in Yucatec Maya culture. They are rich 
sources of knowledge about Yucatec Maya religion and history, and can 
be studied both diachronically through history, and synchronically when 


^ Turner, The Ritual Process; Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice; Grimes, Readings in 
Ritual Studies; and Rappaport, Ritual and Religion in the Making of Humanity. 

5 Cf. Liljefors Persson, "The Yucatec Maya Encounter with European Culture." 

$ Liljefors Persson, The Legacy of the Jaguar Prophet, and “Ways to Other Worlds.” 
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we compare and analyze their content. Today copies of nine different 
manuscripts exist and are kept in archives in both America and Europe.” 

It is obvious to the reader that the Maya voice that speaks through the 
quoted text above is very dissatisfied with the changes brought about in 
early Colonial times in Yucatan. We can read, for instance, about the pay- 
ing of tribute and the beginning of strife with blowguns that were brought 
about when the Spaniards arrived in Yucatan during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is a commonly held opinion that the Yucatec Maya fought against 
the Spaniards longer than any other indigenous people in Mesoamer- 
ica. After the so-called Maya revolt in 1546-47 in the northern parts of 
Yucatan, many Yucatec Maya fled southwards to the rainforest around 
Lake Petén on the border between Mexico and Guatemala. In this area 
the Yucatec Maya, or rather the Itza group, lived without much contact 
with the Spanish administration for a long time. It was not until 1697 that 
the ruler in the town of Tayasal (now Flores) was baptised and thereby 
officially recognised himself as subdued to Christianity and the Spanish 
administration. According to one source from the seventeenth century, 
the Itza people fled from Chichen Itza in a katun 8 ahau about a hundred 
years before the Spaniards arrived. They fled because of prophecies that a 
people would come from the east and dominate the land.? 

In the text quoted above it is clear to the reader that the Maya voice is 
very critical and displeased with the changes in society that follow closely 
in the footsteps of Colonial administration. Paying tribute by compulsion 
and fulfilling the church dues are especially emphasised in this text, but 
it is also stressed that crime increased and the fear of escalating violence 
and suffering is emphasised. In the text we find the words otziloon, poor 
people, and maseualiloob, commoners or farmers, which also point to 
the fact that the Yucatec Maya identified themselves as the subaltern 
in the society, and thus we may identify a class-based perspective in these 
texts as well? This text also illustrates the fact that colonization was an 


7 For an in-depth analysis of these manuscripts see Liljefors Persson, The Legacy of the 
Jaguar Prophet. 

8 This is taken from a report said to have been written by Bartolomé de Fuensalida, a 
Franciscan missionary who visited Tayasal in the beginning of the 1620s; it is quoted from 
Cogolludo's report, which dates from 1656. Diego López de Cogolludo's Historia de Yucatán 
is a secondary source for the ethnology and pre-Columbian history of the Maya, because 
he relies to a great extent on the writings by De Lizana and Sanchez de Aguilar who both 
witnessed the Maya on Yucatan during the last half of the sixteenth century, according to 
Roys, "The Literary Sources for the History of Mayapan." 

9? Loomba, Colonialism/Postcolonialism; Hall, “The West and the Rest: Discourse and 
Power." 
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ambiguous process for the Maya. On the one hand we are frequently told 
that with the foreigners came the true God and true religion, which in 
some texts sounds positive, and on the other hand we are also told of the 
immense suffering that resulted from the encounter. Therefore, in this 
text we are given evidence of the complex processes of change experi- 
enced by the people who lived their lives during the early Colonial period 
on Yucatan, and the ambivalence of that experience. 

Colonial negotiations of aspects of ritual, place, and power are found in 
these texts, but these concepts constantly interact throughout history— 
and thus similar negotiations are still taking place in the Yucatec Maya 
context. In close relation to the religious processes of change we also find 
contexts of strong social and political relevance and in which different 
discourses of power meet, such as in the already mentioned guerra de las 
castas during the late nineteenth century. This delving into some of these 
categories of texts in the Colonial Yuctec Maya sources have also resulted 
in an outline of various (con-)texts of ritual space and power that will be 
presented at the end of this chapter as well. 


i Religion, Power, and Early Colonial Strategies 


The first Franciscans arrived in Yucatan from Guatemala in 1545. In 
1547 the Franciscan order gained the exclusive rights to Christianise the 
Yucatec Maya, and in 1562 the first Yucatec Episcopal See was introduced 
in Mani where Francisco Toral was the first Bishop. Later the same year 
Diego de Landa held the notorious Auto-da-Fé where he gave the orders 
that all the hieroglyphic manuscripts/codices and every idol found by the 
missionaries should be burned. During the inquisition as many as 4,500 
Indians were questioned and tortured and we are told that 145 died during 
these trials. In 1563 twelve Franciscan missions had been established and 
small churches built in a large number of villages in the northern part of 
Yucatan. 

The conversion programme followed the same pattern as elsewhere in 
Mexico.!° The following four stages, or steps, are central in this missionary 
strategy: First, the sons of the nobles were taken into monastery schools 
and received their Christian education until they were considered to be 
"secure" in faith. Second, they were sent home as Christian schoolmasters 


10 De Landa, Relación de las Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Tozzer, 73. 
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Figure 1. The Convent and church in Mani (photo by Bodil Liljefors Persson, 
18/03/2005). 


to their home villages or towns. Third, in their home village they led other 
villagers in simple routines of worship and minor ceremonies, and finally, 
as the fourth step, they were instructed to prepare the villagers for coming 
visits by the friars. To begin with, the conversion programme appeared to 
go smoothly. The friars concentrated their efforts mostly on the teaching 
of a few prayers, such as Pater Noster and Ave Maria, how to attend reli- 
gious services, and how to give instructions concerning the implications 
of the sacraments, especially baptism and marriage.!! However, the clergy 
faced certain difficulties in this programme, mainly due to the fact that 
only about half of them became proficient in the Yucatec Maya language. 
Furthermore, the total number of missionaries was never sufficient for the 
needs of the Maya population, which in the years 1548-49 was estimated 
at about three hundred thousand.? 


! Scholes and Roys, Fray Diego de Landa and the Problem of Idolatry. 
2 Ibid., 586. 
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A new office, the maestros cantores, was introduced by the Franciscans 
as laymen, but in practice they acted as local priests in the villages. The 
category of the maestros cantores had several functions during the early 
Colonial time. This is most probably a unique institution in the Colonial 
history of Mesoamerica. The primary function of the mastreos cantores 
was to be an extension of the missionaries’ duties. They should perform 
the minor ceremonies and lead the villagers in the prayers Ave Maria and 
Pater Noster. The other functions instigated by the friars were maestro de 
escuela and maestro de capilla, but in practice probably one and the same 
person carried out all these different functions. The fact is that the Fran- 
ciscans, by introducing these functions and letting the sons of the native 
elite occupy them, might actually have contributed to slowing down the 
process of cultural and religious transformation in Yucatan. 

The Franciscans let the maestros cantores keep their high positions in 
the society, and very likely these lay assistants were the ones that also per- 
formed the Pre-Columbian rituals that were mentioned during the ques- 
tionings in connection with the Auto-da-Fé in Mani in 1562, conducted 
by Fray Diego de Landa. It is likely that these teachers led both the early 
Catholic practices and the Pre-Columbian rituals. They were probably the 
functionaries who kept the Books of Chilam Balam and who also contin- 
ued to copy them when older manuscripts were worn out. These early 
Colonial functionaries continued to have important positions throughout 
the Yucatec Maya history and into modern times. At the same time, in 
another arena, and in spite of the Spanish friars’ endeavours, the Maya 
resistance to absorption into Spanish Catholicism continued, and seems 
even more accentuated.!? The most powerful resistance to these changes 
in Maya religious discourse came from the caciques, village leaders called 
principales or bataboob, the Maya priests, ah kinoob, and the already 
mentioned chilanoob, the prophets, probably since they realised that the 
Christian faith with its new order of social concepts threatened their tra- 
ditional authority and their influence as religious and political leaders in 
Maya society. 


13 See for example Greenleaf, “The Mexican Inquisition and the Indians”; Clendinnen, 
“Reading the Inquisitorial Record in Yucatan,” and “Disciplining the Indians”; Gubler, The 
Acculturative Role of the Church in 16th Century Yucatan. 
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2. Perspectives on Place and Power in Yucatec Maya (Con-)Text 


Historical ecology traces the ongoing dialectical relations between human 
acts and acts of nature, made manifest in the landscape.'^ Landscape has 
been defined and considered in many ways and is also used as an ana- 
lytical tool within the cross-cultural field where ethnographic description 
meets with archeology, anthropology, religious studies, and geography. 
Landscape can be defined in relation to foreground (here and now, place), 
and background (horizon, space), but also to inside-outside perspectives 
and image-representation. Landscape also emerges as a cultural process. 
Other arguments that have been put forward about the relation between 
culture, nature, and landscape are that culture shaped the natural land- 
scape to produce a cultural landscape. Culture is the agent, the natural 
landscape is the medium and the cultural landscape is the result. Land- 
scape is dependent on the cultural and historical context.!* 

In the Books of Chilam Balam we find a wealth of information and, 
analysed with post-Colonial theoretical perspectives, ie. power struc- 
tures and othering, I think it is time to let the Yucatec Maya voices 
speak through the texts written by the Yucatec Maya themselves. Even 
though these texts are sometimes enigmatic and difficult to understand 
it is time to use them and try to analyse them. The content in these 
books varies but many texts focus around geo-historical or socioreligious 
practices, and when we apply a critical reading of the texts, analyse and 
(re-)construct the sociopolitical and geo-historical information of myths, 
rituals and places of power, we find that they are all firmly anchored in 
Yucatec Maya cosmology.!6 

In Yucatec Maya (con-)texts rituals of place are strongly connected to 
their cosmological pattern where the four so-called cardinal directions 
are most important, also called the quincunx pattern since at the centre 
we also find a fifth central axis. In several of the texts from the Books of 
Chilam Balam we find parts that describe how the east is the first and 
central direction, the place where everything starts. We find this pattern 
in the cosmogony, the myth of creation, in The Book of Chilam Balam of 
Chumayel, in the Book of Chilam Balam from Tizimin, and in The Codice 
Perez and Mani. It is also seen in the creation of the uinal, the time, and in 


4 Cf Crumley, Historical Ecology. 
15 Hirsch, “Landscape,” 22-5. 
16 Cf. Liljefors Persson, “Ualhi Yax Imix Che tu Chumuk.” 
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texts where we are told that dzuloob, the Conquistadors/Spaniards, arrive 
from the east.!” It is clear that the east is the place from where everything 
starts. Also, in Popol Vuh, the Quiche Maya Myth of Creation from Gua- 
temala, we find that the east is central.!? It is from the east that the first 
light is seen according to the Popol Vuh, and this is also found in the Book 
of Chilam Balam from Chumayel, where we are told that that the first dawn 
is visible from the east—and this marks the beginning of the present cre- 
ation. This cosmological pattern is connected in the centre with the fifth 
axis, and this is also the centre of the world. We find a striking parallel 
between the myth of creation as it is described in the Book of Chilam 
Balam from Chumayel and the pattern of how the agricultural rituals are 
still carried out in Yucatan. 


3. Ritual Structure, Ritual Place, and Ritual Speech—A Model for Analysis 


The Yucatec Maya myth of creation, as found in all three Books of Chilam 
Balam from Chumayel, Mani, and the Tizimin, may be read as a model for 
agricultural rituals, as well as for santiguar, or blessing ceremonies, just 
as these ritual categories are performed in contemporary context. Thus 
this text forms a continuing link of ritual structure as well as ritual place 
and speech, from Colonial times to contemporary time. The following 
scheme aims at illustrating the comparison between the myth on the one 
hand, and a descriptive structure of the pattern of ritual activities found 
in agricultural ceremonies as well as in the santiguar/blessing, or curing 
ceremonies.!? 


Cosmogony/Myth of Creation Agricultural rituals/Santiguar 
Introduction Introduction 
Why-— historical structure Why—contemporary context 


“To write down and not forget at the  cha-chaac—'to fetch rain, to cut the 
time when Christianity is introduced clouds’ 
tupp kak—'to put out fire' 
u-hanli-col— dinner of the milpa’ 
okotbatam—‘to secure the maize crop’ 


17 See The Books of Chilam Balam from Chumayel, from Mani and from Tizimin, accord- 
ing to Miram's transcriptions. 

18 Tedlock, Popol Vuh. 

19 A discussion of this text and further reflections on this myth as being a model for 
rituals is elaborated also in Liljefors Persson, The Legacy of the Jaguar Prophet. 
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The first and second creation 
Oxlahuntiku and Bolontiku fought, 
and Oxlahuntiku was  beaten/ 
defeated. He mixed shoots from the 
yaxum-tree and different beans to 
make Bolon Dzacab. A mass of maize 
dough remained orphans with no 
hearts and were pierced through. Bur- 
ied in the sands because of a sudden 
rush of water. The second creation is 
described in only a few lines. The four 
Bacabs were set up at the corners of 
the world, but the sky fell and brought 
about the second destruction. 


The third creation 

The four Bacabs created the world 
by placing one tree in each of 
the cardinal directions. White-North, 
black-west, yellow-south, red-east 
and green-at the centre. At the top 
of each tree a bird in corresponding 
colour were placed. 


The fourth creation 

The katun was set up. Another tree 
was set up in the cardinal directions 
and in the appropriate colour. The 
counting system was created adding 
thirteen and seven to twenty. A new 
world dawned for them 
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The first two parts 

A description of how to make the 
ceremonial breads, or tamales, with 
beans, seeds and other herbs in them. 
Water, balche and saca are offered to the 
land chosen for the ceremony. 


An Act of centering the world 

The altar/table is prepared, sometimes 
several altars/tables are set up. It is 
common that the altar is encircled by 
branches in every cardinal direction. 


The food offerings are performed 

Food, liquor, flowers, and candles are 
placed On the altars in a pattern that 
corresponds to the cardinal directions. 
In one part the liquor is offered, on 
another part the food is offered. Some- 
times the different waterbowls, and 
dishes are arranged in groups of thirteen 
and seven. 


The first part of the text may be analysed as a proposal to remember the 
old tradition in a time when new traditions were proliferating. Then the 
following parts of this text could be analysed, in turn, as a description of 
how to make the ceremonial breads, or tortillas, as an act of centering the 
world according to the cosmology of the four world directions which are 
united in a fifth central axis. As already mentioned there exists a strong 
relationship between the Maya worldview and all the different catego- 
ries of rituals, not least the medicinal rituals, and we find that this text 
is no exception.?° On the contrary, this text gives clear references to the 


20 We find parallels to this pattern of relationship between cosmovision and the heal- 
ing rituals among many of the North American Indian people as well. For instance Ake 
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quincunx pattern and to the act of centering the world according to this 
pattern. In accordance with Bell we may term this ritual activity that cre- 
ates a microcosmos of a physical space as a ritualisation that produces a 
ritual place out of space.?! There are several indications in the texts that 
make clear references to food offerings in the four cardinal directions. 
Finally the fourth part of the text could be analysed as if it is during this 
section of the ritual that the altar is prepared and the different dishes, 
bowls, and other offerings are set up in the appropriate order. Thus, the 
same type of structures and symbols of Yucatec Maya cosmology are mir- 
rored on both the mythic and the ritual level and over the long term.?? 
So, in this context we may conclude that ritual speech and ritual place 
are intricately connected through the ritual act, and that certain symbols 
are important in order to create the ritual space. This also connects well 
to ongoing discussions regarding the performativity of ritual, according 
to which the intricate pattern of how symbols and symbolic actions com- 
municate meaning as well as belief to both the participants of the rituals, 
the observers and the community as a whole.?? 

In Bishop De Landa's writings from 1566 we also find references to 
many other gods and rituals, but I will here focus on the mention of the 
four Bacabs who are described as the gods that escaped at the time of 
the creation when the world was destroyed by a deluge. Thereafter they 
were connected with the four world directions holding up the sky.?^ 


Among the multitudes of gods which this nation worshipped they wor- 
shipped four, each of them called Bacab. They said they were four brothers 
whom God placed, when he created the world, at the four points of it, hold- 
ing up the sky so that it should not fall. They also said of these Bacabs that 
they escaped when the world was destroyed by the deluge. 


This is exactly what we are told in the already mentioned myth of creation 
from The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. So, even if this manuscript 
is dated to the latter part of the seventeenth century, here we find a strik- 
ing parallel with de Landa's descriptions from not later than 1566. 


Hultkrantz has presented an in-depth analysis of the relationship between shamanic heal- 
ing and cosmology among the Navaho and Zuni, especially the Navajo blessing-way and 
holy-way ceremonies have more than one interesting parallel ritual part that resembles 
the santiguar among the Yucatec Maya, but here is not the place or the space to develop 
that further. See Hultkrantz, Shamanic Healing and Ritual Drama. 

21 Cf. Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice. 

22 An in-depth analysis in Liljefors Persson, The Legacy of the Jaguar Prophet, 119-23. 

?3 Turner, The Ritual Process; Rappaport, Ritual and the Making of Humanity; Bell, Ritual 
Theory, Ritual Practice. 

24 De Landa, Relación de las Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Tozzer, 135-6. 
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The Bacabs are also connected to four gods named Pauahtuns and 
especially linked to the winds?5 of the four world directions. We have two 
other texts in the CB-Chumayel that may be associated with these curing 
rituals as well; those called by Roys: ‘The Ritual of the Angels’ and ‘The 
Ritual of the four world quarters’.26 The pattern of the four angels as syn- 
onyms for the spirits of the wind that blows in the four world directions 
is found repeatedly in this text. Here we find again that this cosmological 
pattern with the four directions is important in at least the majority of all 
the rituals described in the Colonial texts, as well as being a characteristic 
part of contemporary rituals.?” 


4. Continuity and Change Regarding Place, Power and Prophecy 
among the Yucatec Maya 


Another important feature that is connected to discourses of place, power, 
and rituals, is pilgrimages. We are told that already in the early Post Clas- 
sic time barren women made pilgrimages to Ix Chels shrine on Cozumel 
and to the temple in Izamal. De Landa tells us that: 


They held Cozumel and the well of Chichen Itza in the same veneration 
as we have for pilgrimages to Jerusalem and Rome, and so they used to go 
to visit these places and to offer presents there, especially to Cozumel, as 
we do to holy places, and if they did not go themselves, they always sent 
their offerings, and those who went there were in the habit of entering the 
abandoned temples also, and they passed them, to offer prayers there and 
to burn copal.?8 


Here we find that not only the ritual structure and the ritual symbols 
are important, but also the ritual place, as we see when a santiguar, a 
blessing ceremony, is performed or a cha chaac, a rain ceremony, or any 
other agrarian ritual during which a ceremonial altar is set up, and a 


25 Arzapalo Marin, El Ritual de los Bacabes. According to Arzapalo’s listings the word ik, 
wind, is mentioned 33 times in the Ritual of the Bacabs. 

26 Roys, The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel, 61-6, Manuscript, 1-3. 

27 De Landa, Relación de las Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Tozzer, 137, 147-8, 160. Here we can 
read about wooden idols that are ritually made and placed in the four world directions, and 
ritual incense is burned in each direction. In the month mol we are told about remedies 
for calamities according to which the four chacs are ritually made, and then incense and 
resin, kikel, iguanas, breads, flowers, and stones are offered and put in the four directions. 
He further tells the reader about making idols of wood that were placed in the temple and 
then incense and prayers were offered to them. 

28 De Landa, Relación de las Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Tozzer, 109. 
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Figure 2. Chichen Itza (photo by Bodil Liljefors Persson, 21/03/2007). 


microcosm is created that mirrors the four directions of cosmos in the 
creation myths. 

The importance of the actual physical place where rituals take place 
can be considered as a strong belief component that communicates 
meaning to the Yucatec Maya people throughout history. The Yucatec 
Maya creates ritual place out of the physical space in alignment with the 
theoretical perspectives found in discussions in historical ecology as well 
as the already mentioned discussions in ritual studies of ritualisation and 
performativity.?? This is also observable in a pilgrimage to one of the well- 
recognized ceremonial centres as described by de Landa, Gaspar Antonio 
Chi and de Lizana.?? In the Books of Chilam Balam we find many other 
ceremonial centres which have acted as important ritual places and cen- 
tres of power throughout Maya history. Most notably today is perhaps 


29 Crumley, Historical Ecology; Hirsch, “Between Space and Time;" Ashmore and Knapp, 
Archaeology of Landscapes; Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice. 

30 De Landa, Relación de las Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Tozzer; Gaspar Antonio Chi in Jake- 
man, Gaspar Antonio Chi-Interpreter and De Lizana, Historia de Yucatan, ed. Villalba. 
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Chichen Itzá where thousands of tourists, researchers, and New Agers 
travel to every equinox nowadays. 

So in the ritual enactment of every agricultural ritual, the ritual special- 
ists/the hmenoob, or the village shamans, are actually ritually creating a 
microcosm, and also, at the same time, creating a ritual place out of space. 
This performance may be in the fields or in a forest, in a cave or close 
to a well. Furthermore, these rituals are performed by a hmen or village 
shaman, who recites or chants a text that has been transmitted orally, 
though some of them are encapsulated in time in the so-called Books of 
Chilam Balam, or in the Ritual of the Bacabs, which is another collec- 
tion of Yucatec Maya Texts, in which we find numerous medicinal texts 
still used by Amenoob in traditional medicinal practices all over Yucatan 
today.?! So, ritual speech is another tool of power used by religious, or 
ritual, specialists as experienced by the Yucatec Maya even today. 

A very powerful dimension of ritual speech is prophecy, and among 
the Yucatec Maya prophecies have been important throughout history. 
Already in Pre-Columbian times prophecies were performed as important 
rituals of power in connection with the New Year ceremonies held every 
Wayeb-period of five days that occur between two years. But prophecies 
for every day were also documented in the Books of Chilam Balam, the 
so-called kin prophecies, and likewise for every katun period, the period of 
twenty years. We find a special formal phrase in the beginning of almost 
every so-called katun-prophecy in the texts, ‘the seating of the katun,’ 
which indicated which town should have the political power in that spe- 
cific katun. Here we find an example of geo-political power very clearly 
pronounced, at the beginning of every katun. Also, we have indications 
that prophecies were performed at the well, or cenote, in Chichen Itzá at 
certain times, and, finally, we have the famous prophecy of a New Religion, 
performed by the famous prophet, Chilam Balam, the Jaguar Prophet, at 
Cabal Chen in Mani at the time of the Conquest. 

Prophecies are of vital importance and several parts of the heteroge- 
neous body of texts found in the various Books of Chilam Balam consist of 
parts that have been labeled prophecies by earlier scholars. I have however 
carried out an extensive analysis, and based on the result I describe them 
as being Maya historiography. They may be used as prophecies though 
and they are examples of Maya emic historiography written by Mayas for 


31 Roys, The Ritual of the Bacabs. 
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Figure 3. Cabal chen, the cave where Chilam Balam was a singer, Mani 
(photo by Bodil Liljefors Persson, 18/03/2005) 


Mayas. They are closely linked to Maya time philosophy and in an effort 
to try to do justice to the complexity of this intricate worldview I suggest 
the use of the term propheciology, that tries to embrace the meaning of it 
from a Maya emic perspective. Thus, propheciology might be defined as: 


The study of worldviews in which prophecies and their meanings and func- 
tions are prominent, both for individuals and for the society as a whole, 
including the prevailing philosophy of time and history.?? 


The chilan, the prophet, was the one who had the knowledge of how to 
compute the calendars, and how to analyse them in order to predict 
the future. He was the mathematician, the astronomer, and the medical 


32 Liljefors Persson, The Legacy of the Jaguar Prophet, 276. 
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Figure 4. Santuario de la cruz parlante, Felipe Carillo Puerte 
(photo by Bodil Liljefors Persson, 18/03/2007) 


expert. The chilan was a man that understood his time and could 
analyse and interpret tendencies that maybe existed but needed to be 
formulated—and thus he was the one who also prophesized about the 
coming of a New Religion when the Spaniards first came to Yucatan. 
The functions that the chilanoob, the prophets, had in early Colonial time 
are now being carried out to some extent by the present hmenoob. The 
sources at our disposal allow us to trace the ritual prophecy-making dur- 
ing colonial times and onwards to the function of the cruz parlante, the 
cult of the speaking cross, within the Cruzoob Maya, that held a promi- 
nent place during the Caste War 1847-1901. 

Prophecy making is ritual speech per se among the Yucatec Maya and 
the prophecies were performed in certain powerful ritual places; thus we 
may indeed conclude that cosmology, religious beliefs, and rituals are 
connected to performativity and firmly anchored in the Yucatec Maya 
Landscape. 
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5. Concluding Remarks 


In the Maya area we have evidence from archeology and ethnohistorical 
data that allow for an interpretation of a long-term continuity of cosmol- 
ogy, belief system, and sacred landscape. We find strong continuities in 
belief systems embedded in agricultural rituals with cultural and cosmo- 
logical perceptions visible in landscape management and settlements. 

From the sources we have access to, both of Yucatec Maya and Spanish 
origin, we may conclude that the Maya religion survived the conquest and 
that it only cooperated with the Spanish Catholic culture in the Colonial 
period. Initially it seemed as if the Maya had accepted Christianity but 
then the disclosure came that the Maya had continued with their old cer- 
emonies and their worship of the old gods. As a reaction to this the friars 
took heavy measures and in order to avoid torture the Maya religion once 
again disappeared underground. The Maya once again practiced their 
rites and hid their cult objects and idols. Maybe the friars were too quick 
to baptise, and to take that as clear evidence of a true conversion, and 
maybe they did not understand that the Maya had as strong a faith as they 
did, although not in Catholicism and Christ, but in Maya religion and its 
traditional gods. 

A critical close reading of the texts, such as I have attempted here, give 
the reader of the Books of Chilam Balam an enormous amount of infor- 
mation. Members of the Yucatec Maya nobility were the ones who origi- 
nally compiled the Books of Chilam Balam, and we might say that these 
books reflect the knowledge of this class. The Yucatec Maya are part of the 
global world, and when analysing the religious discourse from early Colo- 
nial time and onwards we see ongoing negotiations between tradition and 
modernity, and between continuity and change. The history of the caste 
war, guerra de las castas, is but one example of this, and the negotiations 
continue well into present time. 

In this article both early Colonial sources and Yucatec Maya Texts have 
been presented and analysed, and we may conclude that these texts form 
a cultural legacy of memory, place, and rituals. We find in these texts 
negotiations of power and of othering, both in relation to perspectives of 
colonialisation and of class. We also find texts of creative approaches to 
religion and of using ritual place and ritual speech in legitimizing both 
continuity and change in religious practices. Processes of change and 
patterns of continuity have been at stake in this chapter and, aided by a 
contextual approach, it has been the aim of this article to outline some 
examples of how Christianity and the local Yucatec Maya Religion merged 
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from Early Colonial time and on to the present, and to highlight some 
patterns of both continuity and of change. There is a strong pattern of 
continuity in the structure of rituals as we have seen in the analysis of 
the Yucatec Maya myth of creation as being a model for ritual structure 
in ritual practices still performed today. Also, the power of prophecies and 
their importance for the Maya throughout history have been emphasized 
in this chapter. Prophetic speech as an example of ritual formal speech 
has been demonstrated as an example of continuing traditions in Yucatec 
Maya (con-)texts and religious discourse. On the basis of the sources pre- 
sented here, mainly the Books of Chilam Balam, we may conclude that 
place, power, and prophecy are categories that have been negotiated 
throughout Yucatec Maya history and onwards to contemporary times— 
and that these negotiations between different discourses of power, ritual 
place and ritual speech are very likely to continue in future Yucatec Maya 
(Con-)Texts. 


REINVENTING THE APOSTOLIC TRADITION: 
TRANSITION AND APPROPRIATION IN THE MEDIEVAL 
COMMEMORATION OF THE APOSTLES 


Els Rose 


Introduction: Commemorating the Apostles in a Ritual Context 


The importance to medieval Christianity of commemorating the dead 
needs no emphasis.! The recitation of the names of the members belong- 
ing to the celebrating community in the ritual context of the liturgy (or 
public worship) had already become customary in the early ages of the 
Christian era. Specific prayers of the liturgy of mass included the names 
of the members of the community, not only of the living but also of those 
who had already died.” In this ritual act of remembering the departed, a 
privileged position is reserved for the “very special dead,” as Peter Brown 
describes the saints:? members of the Christian community at large or 
in situ, that had played a distinguishing role in that community in the 
distant or nearer past. Their feast-days colour the medieval liturgical cal- 
endar, indicating the annual celebration of their dying day (dies natalis) as 
well as other memorable events in their cult, such as the transfer of relics 
from one region or city to another. 

The present contribution focuses on the liturgical commemoration of 
one of the highest ranks in the hierarchy of saints: the apostles. This high 
status of the former twelve disciples, who accompanied Jesus according 
to the New Testament Scriptures and were sent out after Pentecost to 
preach the gospel and build a worldwide ecclesia, is determined in the 
first place by their intimate relationship with Christ. The apostles counted 
as eyewitnesses of Jesus’ dwelling on earth and of the resurrection. But 
they were also, in the most ancient Christian literary traditions, depicted 


1 Oexle, “Memoria als Kultur,” 9-78 gives a broad overview with bibliography; among 
many other titles see Geary, Living with the Dead in the Middle Ages, and, more recently, 
for the later Middle Ages, van Bueren, Care for the Here and the Hereafter. 

? Augustine stresses the unity of living and deceased Christians, all belonging to the 
same body (De civitate Dei XX.9; in Augustinus, Sancti Aurelii Augustini De civitate Dei, ed. 
Dombart and Kalb, 717. Cfr. Jungmann: The Mass of the Roman Rite 2, 240. 

3 Brown: The Cult of the Saints, 6of. 
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as the perfect imitators of Christ who ended their lives in martyrdom.* 
Together with the other martyrs of the early church, as well as with the 
saints of the Old and New Testament, their names were incorporated in 
the liturgical commemoration of Christianity’s heroes. In the present con- 
tribution, the question will be raised of how the ritual remembrance of an 
individual apostle in the liturgical tradition of a specific regional or local 
Christian community contributes to the shape and development of that 
community and its identity. A special focus will be on the use of ancient 
Christian literature about the apostles, the so-called apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles, composed from the second and third centuries onward but 
not accepted as part of the biblical canon.5 These apocryphal Acts have 
been and still are frequently dismissed as fantasy literature, with no higher 
quality than satisfying the curiosity of the faithful by offering answers 
to pregnant questions about the lives and deaths of both Christ and his 
immediate circle. In the medieval period, however, the extra-canonical 
writings on the apostles enjoyed great fame and popularity. The stories 
of the apostolic missions and martyrdoms were widely received in narra- 
tive traditions, pictorial art, and particularly in the context of the liturgy.® 
Composers of liturgical prayers and hymns made ample use of the apocry- 
phal Acts. When considered from the perspective of the commemorative 
ritual of medieval liturgy, these traditions turn out to have functioned as 
foundation myths of the worldwide Christian church. As such they were 
useful in situations where local ecclesiastical communities were threat- 
ened by external or internal tribulation and instability. The stories of the 
first beginnings in the distant past were read again and offered food for 
thought: they created a model after which foundation and reorganization 
could be designed in the here and now. 


^ Rose, Ritual Memory, 279-86 concentrates on the apostles as martyrs in early Chris- 
tian apocryphal Acts and in the medieval liturgical commemoration of the apostles. 

5 A wealth of literature on the apocryphal Acts of the apostles is available, from the 
thorough (though somewhat outdated) work of Richard Lipsius to present-day studies. 
A selection is presented here: Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten; Battifol, “Actes 
(apocryphes) des apôtres,” col. 354-62; Bovon et al., Les Actes apocryphes des apôtres; 
Bovon et al., The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles; Bovon, “Canonical and Apocryphal Acts 
of Apostles,” 165-94; Flamion, Les Actes apocryphes de l'apótre André; Flamion, “Les Actes 
apocryphes de Pierre;” Junod and Kaestli, L'Histoire des actes apocryphes des apôtres du III’ 
au IX’ siècle: le cas des Actes de Jean; Poupon, “Les ‘Actes de Pierre’ et leur remaniement,” 
4363-83; Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung, ed. Schneemelcher, esp. 
vol. 2; Vouaux, Les Actes de Pierre; Ward, “James of Jerusalem in the First Two Centuries,” 
779-812; Zelzer, “Einleitung;” Bremmer, “The Five Major Apocryphal Acts.” 

$ Rose, Ritual Memory. 
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1. The Apostles in the Medieval World 


When thinking of the medieval cult of the apostles in the Latin world, it 
is easy to forget that there were twelve apostles instead of only two, given 
the prominent position of the principes apostolorum Peter and Paul, the 
martyrs of Rome. Early historiographic and legendary testimonies tell us 
that these ‘princes of the apostles’ finished their life and missionary work 
in Rome and suffered martyrdom under the rule of Nero.” But such a nar- 
row focus on the ‘Roman apostles’ threatens to obfuscate the important 
role the other apostles played in numerous Christian communities in- 
the-making, albeit in more confined and sometimes isolated geographical 
regions. On this scale as well, individual apostles functioned as important 
foundation figures to whom young communities referred as their institu- 
tor. According to the early Christian extra-biblical (apocryphal) traditions 
on the apostles that came into existence in the second and third centuries, 
these first missionaries of the new religion were each awarded a specific 
city or region to build a Christian community. Thus, the apostle Thomas 
is said to have been sent to India, the apostle Bartholomew to Armenia or 
India, the evangelist and apostle Matthew to Ethiopia, et cetera. In most 
cases the missionary activity of the apostles ended in martyrdom, as will 
be worked through in more detail below. 

From a western perspective, apostles like Thomas, Bartholomew, and 
Matthew are ‘immigrants.’ According to the apocryphal legends, their mis- 
sion took place in regions east of the Bosporus, and their cults arrived in 
the western part of the world only at a later stage, most often accompa- 
nying the translation of relics after their death. Upon the arrival of the 
apostles’ relics in the West, a ritual cult was established in the form of an 
annual liturgical celebration on the day of the apostle’s death or the relics’ 


7 Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica II.25.5, ed. Mommsen; Pseudo-Hegesippus, Passio Petri 
et Pauli in Pseudo-Hegesippi historia, in Hegesippi qui dicitur Historiae libri V, ed. Ussani, 
183-7; see further the apocryphal Acts of Peter in various redactions: Actus Vercellenses, in 
Acta apostolorum apocrypha 1, ed. Bonnet and Lipsius, 45-103; cf. Geerard, Clavis, nr 190.iii, 
102; Pseudo-Marcellus, Passio apostolorum Petri et Pauli in Acta apostolorum apocrypha 1, 
ed. Bonnet and Lipsius, 119-77, cf. Geerard, Clavis, nr. 193, 105-6; Passio apostolorum Petri 
et Pauli “In diebus illis" in Acta apostolorum apocrypha 1, ed. Bonnet and Lipsius, 223-34, cfr 
Geerard, Clavis, nr. 194, 106—7; Passio Petri “Post corporeum Dominicae nativitatis", in Codex 
apocryphus Novi Testamenti, ed. Fabricius, 402-41. 

8 On this tradition of the division of the apostles (divisio apostolorum), see Kaestli, “Les 
scenes d'attribution des champs de mission et de départ de l'apótre," 249-64; on the litur- 
gical commemoration of this tradition see Hennig, "Zum Anfang und Ende der liturgischen 
Tradition der Divisio Apostolorum," 302-11. 
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translation. Pilgrims came to the shrine where the relics were preserved, 
and churches were built or enlarged to house these sacred tourists and 
their worship. 

The textual expression of the early medieval ritual cults of the apostles 
in the form of liturgical prayers and songs, hagiographic accounts, and 
sermons, were inspired, to a large extent, by the extra-biblical or apocry- 
phal traditions mentioned above, which reflect the mission and martyr- 
dom of the individual apostles.? The story of the apostle’s mission in the 
region assigned to him, as well as of his struggle and eventual martyrdom, 
is commemorated in the liturgical context by retelling the narrative and 
actualizing its message so that it matches with the situation of the cel- 
ebrating community. In the liturgical texts, the general role of the apos- 
tles as founders of the Christian church, as described in the apocryphal 
narrative, is connected with the contribution of an individual apostle to 
the foundation of that particular Christian community in the West where 
a cult developed around his relics. The development of the cults of the 
apostles in local medieval communities thus mirrors the importance of 
the commemoration of foundation and foundation figures to the forma- 
tion of these communities and their identity. 

The case studies that follow below are executed as an attempt to trace 
these processes of commemoration in times of change and transition, in 
order to gain further insight into the formation of religious communities 
in the medieval period. In studying these examples of the ritual perfor- 
mance of commemoration, I intend to demonstrate how an active transla- 
tion or appropriation of ancient but obliviated and reinvented practices 
takes place as part of this process of identity formation. Practices of com- 
memoration transmitted by tradition are not just copied and monolithi- 
cally implemented, but they are tailored to the local situation, while, vice 
versa, the local community adjusts itself in a new self-understanding 
to the cult it not merely and passively receives, but actively and self- 
consciously adopts or appropriates. Together with the case studies the 
keywords to this contribution (transition, reinvention, and appropriation) 
are introduced in the following sub-section. 


? In contrast to the biblical book ‘Acts of the apostles,’ in which the life of the apostles 
as a group is described. Cf. Bovon, “Canonical and Apocryphal Acts of Apostles,” esp. 175. 
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2. Transition, Reinvention, and Appropriation 


In order to investigate processes of commemoration and foundation in 
a more concrete manner, two case studies of invention and reinvention 
of apostolic cults in the medieval West will be described in the follow- 
ing. The first is concerned with the apostle Bartholomew, the second 
with Matthew. As indicated above, both apostles are relative newcomers 
to the Latin West, while legendary traditions locate their missionary life 
in different eastern regions. Matthew is said to have lived and died in 
Ethiopia,!° whereas two traditions exist concerning Bartholomew, one of 
which claims that Armenia was his mission area, the other that he lived 
and died in India. The focus of this investigation will be on the way the 
ritual cults of these apostles developed in a new environment, the medi- 
eval West, with the help of the commemoration of old narratives, the 
apocryphal Acts of the apostles Bartholomew and Matthew. 

The cults of Bartholomew and Matthew were first installed in the West 
when relics of these apostles arrived there. However, these cults devel- 
oped not only in a new environment, but also in circumstances of insta- 
bility and change: circumstances of transition. As we will see, after an 
initial bloom the cults of both Bartholomew and Matthew knew a period 
of decline, even falling into oblivion due to social and political unrest. 
During the turbulent period of complex political relations between Mus- 
lim Arabs, Greek Byzantines, and Latin Catholics (Italian and Norman) in 
south Italy in the ninth to eleventh centuries, both cults were, in a second 
stage, regenerated or reinvented, to use the variation on Eric Hobsbawm's 
"invention of tradition," a concept now well-established in the discourse 
of (medieval) ritual and cultural studies." Both cases—first establishment 
in a new environment and then reinvention in a period of transition— 
ask for inbedding of the cult in the local situation. In both cases, as we 
will see, the old legends of foundation and mission, as transmitted by the 
apocryphal Acts of the apostles, were appealed to. 


10 [nterpreted as the African region to the South of Egypt-Abyssinia. Cf. Passion de Mat- 
thieu, ed. Alibert et al., 815 n. 1; Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 2.2, 139. 

1 Cf. Hobsbawm and Ranger, The Invention of Tradition. The term ‘reinvention’ is 
defined by Susan Wright as “an attempt to use the past to change the present,” and used 
contra Hobsbawm and Ranger “when they propose that invented traditions are meant to 
make new things look invariant.” Wright, “‘Heritage’ and Critical History in the Reinven- 
tion of Mining Festivals,” 20-42; cf. Post, “‘God kijkt niet op een vierkante meter...’ of 
Hobsbawm herlezen,” 75-200. 
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To indicate this process of the development of new cults with the help 
of existing (narrative) traditions, I use the term appropriation. ‘Appro- 
priation’ is a concept frequently occurring in a wide range of social and 
cultural studies, among which are political theory and the study of reli- 
gion. The concept is extensively discussed by the Dutch cultural historian 
Willem Frijhoff in a now famous article entitled ‘Appropriation: from pos- 
sessiveness to the attribution of meaning’ [‘Toeéigening: van bezitsdrang 
naar betekenisgeving]. Frijhoff gives different ‘definitions’ of the term 
for different contexts, among which “the use of texts or ideas for a specific 
purpose" is the most concise one,? while the most complete one runs as 
follows: 


Appropriation is the process of interpretation with which groups or indi- 
viduals provide a new meaning for external bearers of meaning, so that the 
latter become acceptable, liveable, bearable, or even dignified.!4 


Frijhoff discusses the concept and the different shades of meaning it has 
dependent on the scholarly context in which it is used. A vital aspect of 
the process of appropriation, stressed by Frijhoff, is its property of activity. 
Appropriation as a concept wants to emphasize that the transfer of cul- 
tural traditions is not a process from above where 'the elite' determines 
the reception and perception of ‘the masses.’ Instead, appropriation envis- 
ages reception as an active process that generates change, or rather those 
who receive generate change (of meaning, of practice) in their process 
of adopting the transmitted culture. One of the 'spiritual fathers' of this 
active concept of reception Frijhoff refers to is Michel de Certeau, particu- 
larly his definition of consumption as a form of production.!5 Within the 
field of sociology, particularly the discourse on power structures, a compa- 
rable paradigm shift is phrased in Bruno Latour's analysis of and/or plea 


2 See Frijhoff, "Toeéigening: van bezitsdrang naar betekenisgeving.” See also Idem, 
Embodied Belief, esp. 52—4. 

35 Frijhoff, "Toeéigening: van bezitsdrang naar betekenisgeving,” 100. 

14 Ibid., 108. 

5 Frijhoff, “Toeëigening: van bezitsdrang naar betekenisgeving,” 112, with reference 
to de Certeau, L'invention du quotidien. I. Arts de faire, xxxvii. Frijhoff further expresses his 
debt to De Certeau in Frijhoff, Embodied Belief; 284-6. He also refers to Peter Burke, who 
discusses the concept of appropriation within the contexts of both language and commu- 
nication, and postcolonial studies in Burke, History and Social Theory, 102-4. The work of 
De Certeau on notions of appropriation, consumption and reinterpretation is discussed in 
Burke, “The Art of Re-interpretation. Michel de Certeau,” 27-37. 
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for a transition from diffusion (passive, ‘it happens to people’) to transla- 
tion (active, people participate and add, in short they appropriate).!6 

The element of activity, which defines appropriation as a process of 
reception that does not passively consume but generates change, is of 
utmost importance to the present study of ritual communities in medi- 
eval Europe. In my application of the concept of appropriation to the 
medieval liturgical cult of the apostles, I want to highlight the act of com- 
memorating as the working instrument. In the following two case studies 
I aim to demonstrate how medieval communities identify with legends 
about and traditions of the Christian past and actualize them through 
commemoration, so that these legends and traditions support a new defi- 
nition of the medieval community. Commemoration, then, is not a mere 
remembrance of the past. In a ritual context, commemoration is to be 
understood as anamnesis. What is remembered (the past) is filled with an 
actualized meaning for the present and articulates a specific expectation 
of the future. Thus, the passion and resurrection of Christ are celebrated 
in every mass in an anamnetic way: re-presenting the events of the past 
by commemoration in the here and now in the expectation of a future of 
forgiveness and eternal bliss." The same is valid, as we shall see, for the 
commemoration of the apostles. What happened to the people of first- 
century Ethiopia, in and through the presence of the apostle Matthew, 
happens again to the people of eleventh-century Salerno by the pres- 
ence of Matthew's relics and the commemoration of the apostle's life and 
death. The commemoration of the apostle's mission, life and martyrdom 
in the eleventh-century community of Salerno creates a new reality. The 
second case study will show late eleventh-century Salerno as, in the words 
of Frijhoff, an example of successful appropriation, “where a new story 
about the group and its past is formed which is considered legitimate, or 
where a new practice is started.”!® 


16 Cf Latour, "The Powers of Association." 

17 Anamnesis is defined by Gregory Dix as “re-calling or re-presenting before God an 
event in the past, so that it becomes here and now operative by its effects." Dix, The Shape 
of the Liturgy, 161. On anamnesis see also Meyer, "Zeit und Gottesdienst. Anthropologische 
Bemerkungen zur liturgischen Zeit,” 208; Lukken, Rituelen in overvloed, 140-1, 284—5; Brad- 
shaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship, 15-6 and passim; on anamnesis in the 
context of medieval commemoration of the saints see Rose, "Hagiography as a Liturgical 
Act,” 161-83. 

18 Frijhoff, "Toeéigening: van bezitsdrang naar betekenisgeving,” 108. 
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3. Case Study 1: Bartholomew 


31. First Establishment of the Cult in the West 


The first case study deals with the apostle Bartholomew and the estab- 
lishment of his cult in the West. The apocryphal narrative locates Bartho- 
lomew's mission in the remotest part of India.? According to the Latin 
transmission, known from the sixth century onwards,?? the apostle first 
wins the local ruler's trust by healing his lunatic daughter. Bartholomew 
then manages to convince the local population of the superiority of the 
religion he preaches (Christianity) over the local cult, centred around the 
god Astaroth. The temple and idols of the local cult are demolished and 
replaced by a Christian church. However, a group of faithful followers 
of Astaroth's cult resist the apostle's takeover and hand him over to the 
ruler of the neighbouring region, who imprisons the apostle and puts him 
to death. The young Christian community builds a church to venerate 
Bartholomew, and a cult of the apostle is born, guided and promoted by 
the converted ruler. 

Relics of the apostles were received in the West in the sixth century. 
The event itself is reported by the historiographer, hagiographer, and 
bishop, Gregory of Tours, in his Liber de gloria martyrum, written between 
585 and the early 590s.?! Gregory refers to a narrative tradition that situ- 
ates Bartholomew’s life and martyrdom in Asia Minor instead of India,?? 
and states that his relics were translated from there to the island of Lipari, 
south of Italy. The translation (translatio) is generally dated around 580 
and is, in Gregory's presentation, surrounded by miracles. In a wave of 


19 Passio sancti Bartholomaei apostoli, ed. Bonnet, 128-50; Passion de Barthélemy, ed. 
Alibert et al., 791-808. 

?0 Cfr Lipsius: Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 2.2, 71. 

21 Gregory of Tours, Glory of the Martyrs, ed. Van Dam, 4-5. The story on Bartholomew's 
relics is found in c. 34, 55-6; see also Gregory of Tours, Miracula, in Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum 1.2, ed. Krusch, 509. 

22 Various traditions locate Bartholomew's mission and/or martyrdom in Lycaonia 
in Asia Minor. This tradition is found in the Greek Acts of Philip, where Bartholomew 
is introduced as Philip's companion and his crucifixion in Lycaonia is announced: Mar- 
tyrium Philippi, c. 36 and 31 in the Acta Philippi, ed. Bovon et al., 410-1 and 396-7. Other 
early sources mentioning Lycaonia as the region of Bartholomew's missionary work are 
the Breviarium apostolorum, a sixth-century list of short notices on each of the twelve 
apostles describing their life, mission, and martyrdom, and the treatise De ortu et obitu 
patrum attributed to Isidore, the seventh-century bishop of Sevilla. Cf. Breviarium, in Liber 
sacramentorum Gellonensis, ed. Dumas and Deshusses, 490; c. 74 of Isidorus Hispalensis, 
De ortu et obitu patrum, ed. Chaparro Gómez, 211. 
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persecutions, the Christians in Asia Minor took shelter at Bartholomew’s 
tomb. The pagans, envious of their trust in the apostle, stole the body, put 
it into a lead sarcophagus and threw it into the sea. Against all expecta- 
tions the sarcophagus did not sink but washed ashore on Lipari, and was 
received there with great joy. It was buried by the local Christians and a 
large church was built over it. 

The translation of Bartholomew's mortal remains as described by Greg- 
ory was the beginning of a flourishing cult of the apostle in the West. 
Relics were spread all over Europe, and a ritual commemoration of the 
apostle is apparent in the liturgical books of early medieval Gaul, Spain, 
Italy, and England.?? These rare documents of early medieval worship 
reflect in a characteristic way how Bartholomew was commemorated by 
the faithful and why he was important to them. In the first half of the 
Middle Ages, diversity prevailed in the liturgical rites of the European 
churches, particularly in the ritual commemoration of the saints. Each 
individual region (Gaul, Spain, Italy outside Rome, the British Isles) deter- 
mined its own choice of saints to be celebrated throughout the year and 
composed its own texts, which were to accompany the ritual and were 
collected into liturgical books. In this diversity, Gaul and Spain stand out 
as the oldest regions where material is found for the mass in honour of 
Bartholomew’s feast-day, his dies natalis on 24 August.?* In the liturgical 
books of eighth-century Gaul, the apostle Bartholomew is commemorated 
in a rather general way, as the helper and defender of the Christians, the 
patron and teacher of the people. Little attention is paid to his adventures 
in India or his struggle with the adherents of the local cult. The apocry- 
phal narrative is not referred to explicitly.25 

The liturgy of Spain developed independently from Rome until the 
liturgical reforms undertaken by Pope Gregory VII (1073-85). Much mate- 
rial was composed by the bishops of Toledo in the seventh century.?® 


?3 Rose, Ritual Memory, 79-123. 

24 [n the Christian tradition of commemorating the saints, the day of the saint's demise 
is celebrated as his or her dies natalis, marking his or her birth in heaven. 

?5 On the liturgical customs of early medieval Gaul see a.o. Vogel, Medieval Liturgy, 35 
and 108; Heinz, "Altgallische Liturgie"; Hen, Culture and religion in Merovingian Gaul; Idem, 
"Unity in diversity," 19-30; Porter, The Gallican Rite; King, Liturgies of the Past, 77-185; 
Griffe, “Aux origines de la liturgie gallicane,” 17-43; Triacca, "Teologia dell'anno liturgico 
nelle liturgie occidentali antiche non romane,” 31—63, esp. 339-43. The mass for Bartho- 
lomew is found in an eighth-century collection of prayers for the masses of the liturgical 
year, in use in the church of Gellone: Liber sacramentorum Gellonensis, nr. 1382-6, ed. 
Dumas and Deshusses, 181-2. On this source see Vogel, Medieval Liturgy, 70-8. 

26 King, Liturgy of the Primatial Sees, 457-8 and 485-94. 
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The mass for Bartholomew in the most important source of this liturgical 
rite, the Liber Mozarabicus sacramentorum, is much more specific in its 
digestion of apocryphal material.?” The liturgical texts refer abundantly 
to the legendary tradition about Bartholomew’s life and martyrdom in 
India. The central theme in the Spanish prayers for the mass in com- 
memoration of Bartholomew is the apostle’s fight against the pagan cult 
he encountered when he entered the mission field attributed to him. The 
liturgical texts stay very close to the legendary narrative, repeating in great 
detail the apostle’s struggle with the ‘demonic powers,’ his ‘liberation’ of 
the people, and finally his martyrdom on behalf of Christ. The apostle’s 
stay in India is commemorated in the liturgical celebration as a victorious 
story: first the apostle defeated the local cult, and then he was glorified 
by martyrdom—the highest prize and ultimate reward for a Christian as 
imitator of Christ. This double victory is emphatically presented in the 
context of the ritual commemoration of the apostle’s life and acts. When 
the faithful of the local community where the Liber Mozarabicus sacra- 
mentorum was in use (perhaps Toledo) assembled in order to venerate 
the apostle on the day of his death, the story of his double triumph was 
told time and again, year after year, and connected to the celebration of 
mass, preaching liberation and salvation. The apostle’s victory over the 
local gods, forced to yield place to the new religion, is explicitly present in 
the prayers. The apocryphal narrative is actualized by the prayer that “the 
apostle likewise may release us from our sins, and may make us worthy to 
participate in the divine service."28 

Thus, through commemoration in the medieval here and now, the 
story of the apostle fighting pagan gods becomes the story of the medieval 
faithful, and forms them into a ritual community around the founding fig- 
ure, the apostle.?9 This ritual community shares not only in the apostle's 


27 The most important source of early medieval Spanish liturgy is the so-called Liber 
Mozarabicus sacramentorum, cf. Liber missarum de Toledo, ed. Janini (ms. 35.3 of the 
Cathedral Library in Toledo). The mass for Bartholomew comprises nrs. 839-44 and is 
found in Liber missarum de Toledo 1, ed. Janini, 296-301. 

?8 "Etsicut [Bartholomaeus] templum Astaroth a demonibus reddidit liberum, illudque 
tibi consecrauit per spiritum sanctum, ita nos a piaculis soluat, et coram te in ministerio 
tuo dignos efficiat." Liber missarum de Toledo 1, ed. Janini, 299-300. 

29 The ritual community would largely tally with Brian Stock's ‘textual community,’ 
where a group finds its common goals through the interpretation of a text (transmit- 
ted either in written form or orally through remembering or re-performance). See Stock: 
"Medieval Literacy, Linguistic Theory, and Social Organization," and, more elaborately, 
Idem, The Implications of Literacy, esp. 88-240. Stock defines the interpreter as the essence 
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triumphs, but also expresses its hope of future eternal bliss. This is defined 
even more succinctly in the liturgy of the Italian archbishopric Benevento, 
as we will see in the following section. 


3.2. Oblivion and Reinvention 


The island of Lipari, from where Bartholomew’s cult spread rapidly to the 
Italian mainland and further north, was taken by Muslim invaders in 
the ninth century.?? The invaders threatened the relics of the apostle, so 
the local adherents of Bartholomew’s cult decided to safeguard the pre- 
cious bones and took the holy body to Italy’s mainland, where it found 
a new resting place in the city of Benevento. Different reports provide 
evidence of this second transfer of Bartholomew's relics. The first account, 
entitled Translation of Saint Bartholomew’s relics to Benevento (Transla- 
tio sancti Bartholomaei in Beneventum),*! tells how Bartholomew, after 
the violation of his tomb, appeared in a vision to the church's verger to 
ask for the transfer of his body to a safer place, upon which the apostle's 
relics were brought to the Italian mainland. The historiographical docu- 
ment known as the Chronicle of Salerno, which describes the history of the 
duchy of Salerno (to the south of Benevento) from 774 to 974,?? describes 
the main actors in the transfer of Bartholomew’s relics. The chronicler of 
Salerno attributes the translation to the reign of Prince Sicard of Benevento 


(832-39): 


He commanded to transfer the body of the blessed apostle Bartholomew 
with great pomp from the island Lipari to Benevento.?? 


of the concept ‘textual community’: “What was essential to a textual community was not 
a written version of a text, although that was sometimes present, but an individual who, 
having mastered it, then utilized it for reforming a group’s thought and action.” Idem, The 
Implications of Literacy, 90. See also Burke, History and Social Theory, 103. 

30 De Gaiffier, “Hagiographie salernitaine,” 82-10, esp. 92. 

31 Quoted by De Gaiffier, “Hagiographie salernitaine,” 92, who does not give any further 
information on date of origin or content of the work. 

32 Taviani-Carozzi, La principauté lombarde de Salerne (IX*-XF siècle) 1, 62f; Chronicon 
Salernitanum, ed. Westerberg. 

33 "Interea factum est, ut Tireni equoris insulas Ausonieque universa loca idem prin- 
ceps circuiret, quatenus corpora sanctorum, quotquot invenire posset, Beneventum devito 
cum honore defferret, atque per idem tempus ex insula Liparitana Bartholomei beati apos- 
toli corpus Beneventum cum magno tripudio deferri iussit." Cf. c. 72 in Chronicon saler- 
nitanum, ed. Westerberg, 71. See also the Atti della traslazione del corpo di s. Bartolomeo 
apostolo, in Memorie istoriche della pontificia città di Benevento 1, ed. Borgia, 307-8. 
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Thus, in the year 838 the archbishopric of Benevento became the proud 
possessor of the precious bones.?^ 

The account of the chronicler of Salerno is an important example of the 
effort a ruler spends on the implantation of a new or renewed cult of an 
apostle in his domain. Sicard is described by the Chronicle as on the look- 
out for as many relics of saints as he could find. In this context, only the 
transfer of Bartholomew’s body to Benevento is mentioned explicitly. In 
the second case study on Matthew, attention will be paid to the interfer- 
ence of local rulers, both secular and ecclesiastical, with the cult of saints 
in more detail. Here follows first an exploration of the development of the 
liturgical texts that accompanied the celebration of Bartholomew's cult. 

The arrival of Bartholomew's relics on the south Italian mainland had 
a noticeable impact on the Christian Latin world, as has become visible 
from the many liturgical traditions venerating Bartholomew presented 
above.?> What is more important for the present investigation is that 
in the region itself Bartholomew also remained a central patron in later 
times. The evidence for this is found in liturgical texts composed for his 
annual feast-day on 24 August. During the centuries following the turbu- 
lent period of Sicard's rule and the arrival of Bartholomew's relics, the 
only constant factor in the political and ecclesiastical landscape of South- 
ern Italy seemed to be change of leadership. In this period, Benevento 
was one of the urban strongholds of the region. During the invasion of 
French princes in the eleventh century, known as the Norman Conquest, 
it remained politically independent, while in the later eleventh and in the 
twelfth centuries the city was one of the most faithful allies of the pope. 
In 969, Pope John XIII turned the see of Benevento into an archbishopric, 
meant to be the supervisor over a number of suffragan sees in the South- 
Italian region. This transformation formed part of the pope's strategy to 
confirm his authority in this area, where the Latin Church was in constant 
competition with the Byzantines as well as the Muslims.?6 

As an archbishopric, Benevento developed a proper book with the 
required texts for the masses of the liturgical year (Sundays and feast- 
days).3” This book, indicated as the Missale Beneventanum of Canosa or, 


3^ The year 838 is explicitly mentioned by Zender, "Bartholomaeus," col. 1491. Less 
explicit is Idem, “Bartholomew.” 

35 See also De Gaiffier, “Hagiographie salernitaine," 92, who stresses the impact of the 
Translatio sancti Bartholomaei in Beneventum on later literary narratives. 

36 Cf Loud, The Latin Church in Norman Italy, 33. 

37 Gamber, "Die mittelitalienisch-beneventanischen Plenarmissalien,” 265. The histori- 
cal context in which this metropolitan see was founded is sketched by Loud, The Age of 
Robert Guiscard, 37-9. 
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briefly, Canosa Missal, is preserved in a single manuscript from the end of 
the eleventh century. Additionally there are some fragments, dating to the 
turn of the tenth to the eleventh century, which contain three prayers for 
Bartholomew’s feast-day, accompanying the celebration of mass. The first 
of these three prayers commemorates the arrival of Bartholomew’s relics 
from the East to Lipari, and the favourable outcome of this event to the 
people of Italy: 


God, who has wanted that the body of your apostle Bartholomew, while 
its coffin was carried in the face of the waves, was transferred from India 
to Lipari for the benefit of the Italians, grant, we beseech you, that we are 
protected by his patronage, whose relics we celebrate with praises.?8 


The prayer has a triumphant undertone where it sings the praises of the 
apostle and at the same time expresses the local pride on possessing the 
precious relics of the apostle. The region is presented as the area chosen 
by the apostle as the final resting place of his bodily remains. 

A different tone is heard in the prayers for the mass of Bartholomew's 
feast-day transmitted in the Canosa Missal itself. This mass contains like- 
wise three prayers. The second one is recited during the conclusion of 
the preparation of the eucharistic offerings (bread and wine) and before 
the start of the actual eucharistic prayer, and gives an interesting turn 
to the commemoration of Bartholomew's triumph over Astaroth and his 
companions: 


God, who on the prayer of your apostle Bartholomew has commanded the 
demon to destroy its own image by the roots, mercifully expel, we beseech 
you, the images of sins from our hearts, so that we may be deemed worthy 
to enter with joy through the door of your kingdom, purified through his 
prayers.?? 


In this text a change is visible in the role of the pagan god Bartholomew 
struggled with according to the apocryphal narrative. While the ‘demons’ 
act in the apocryphal narrative as the personification and representatives 
of the local cult, they occur here, in the ritual text, as ‘inner demons’: 
images of sins. The apocryphal narrative is not only remembered in the 


38 "Deus qui apostoli tui Bartholomei corpus arca eius contra fluctus gestante ex India 
in Liparim pro salute italorum transire uoluisti, concede, quaesumus, ut illius patrocinio 
tuemur cuius reliquias laudibus frequentamur." Escorial, fragm. Cod. R III 1. Gamber, “Die 
mittelitalienisch-beneventanischen Plenarmissalien," 283-4. 

3? "Deus qui exorante apostolo tuo Bartholomeo demoni precepisti, suum funditus 
diruere simulacrum, peccatorum imagines a nostris mentibus quaesumus expelle propi- 
tius, ut eius precibus emundati regni tui ianuam gaudenter introire mereamur." Canosa 
Missal, in Missale Beneventanum von Canosa, ed. Rehle, 504. 
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ritual context, but also actualized for the benefit of the community in the 
here and now. ‘Demons’ are no longer presented as the personification of 
far away enemies of the past, they are made concrete for the community 
of today as real threats that can only be conquered with the help of a 
powerful patron: the apostle. This prayer is a strong example of the appro- 
priation of the reinvented cult of the apostle Bartholomew. The story of 
the apostle’s life and acts in the past is told again in the present and pro- 
vided with a new meaning, enabling the faithful to take part in the new 
reality of heavenly bliss. The act of commemorating the apostolic past 
shows again the apostle’s power over demonic powers, and actualizes this 
power here and now in the circle of the celebrating faithful. Through this 
representation and actualization the faithful, through the performance of 
the ritual, become participants in the apostle’s liberation—not only the 
liberation from ‘demons’ as the impersonification of the religious other, 
depicted in negative tones as in the apocryphal narrative, but also in a 
spiritual understanding: liberation from sin. At the same time the prayer 
adds an eschatological perspective: the expulsion of evil and sin by the 
apostle gives the faithful hope of purification and access to the heavenly 
kingdom, where they will participate in eternal beatitude. 

The second case study will concentrate on the importance of the 
apostle Matthew and the reinvention of his cult in a period of turbulent 
transition. 


4. Case Study 2: Matthew 


44. Matthew’s Relics: Finistére, Paestum, Salerno 


The present case study is concerned with a similar example of reinven- 
tion of an apostolic cult in Southern Italy, this time situated in the late 
eleventh century. The case of the apostle Matthew is even more compli- 
cated than Bartholomew’s. The first arrival of relics of this apostle to the 
West, where Matthew’s relics arrived at the coast of French Brittany,^? 
is difficult to date: fifth century? Eighth century? The question remains 
unanswered.*! The same goes for the transfer of Matthew's relics from 


40 De Gaiffier, “Hagiographie salernitaine,” 82. 

41 Various churches in French Brittany are dedicated to the apostle and evangelist, of 
which the monastery Saint-Matthieu du Finistère (Saint-Mahé-Fine-Terre), at the utmost 
point of the Breton mainland, is the most famous. De Gaiffier, “Hagiographie salernitaine,” 
102. 
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Brittany to Paestum in southern Italy. Conversely the transfer of the 
apostle’s priceless remains from Paestum to Salerno is a well-documented 
event that can be dated to the year 954.4? Salerno's cathedral had already 
been dedicated to the apostle as patron saint in the ninth century,* so 
that the arrival of his relics must have been a happy event for the region. 
However, immediately after that translation the political unrest and tur- 
moil of the later tenth and eleventh centuries caused the almost complete 
oblivion of Matthew’s relics. Arabic attacks on the Lombard and Byzan- 
tine domains in the southern half of the Italian peninsula necessitated the 
hiding of the valuable remnants, only to be rediscovered in the eleventh 
century. In this case study some liturgical texts composed on the occasion 
of this rediscovery will be discussed, texts in which the importance of the 
apostle as a foundation figure resounds. 

The complicated political situation in which the region of southern 
Italy was entangled from the ninth century onwards did not become 
much simpler with the coming of Norman princes from the beginning of 
the new millennium. They arrived in Italy for a variety of reasons, such as 
their search for new land after they had left their homeland because they 
were bored, or landing in Italy on their way to or from the Holy Land as 
crusaders.^^ Only at the end of the eleventh century did a certain balance 
seem to come into existence in the southern Italian region, where the 
influential Norman Robert Guiscard allied with the popes, among them 
Pope Gregory VII (1073-85). Robert Guiscard had come from Normandy 
around 1046 and was to become the most important leader of the south- 
ern Italian mainland. He had conquered large parts of the region when, 
in 1059, he pledged himself as a vassal to Pope Nicholas II. In the year 
1076, Robert conquered Salerno. In his search for alliances and goodwill 
among the local population, he cooperated with the local archbishop, 
Alfanus. The relations with the pope, which had not always been equally 
peaceful since 1059, were reinforced when an external common enemy 
entered the scene: the German emperor.*? Thus in the 1080s, the Norman 
conqueror Robert Guiscard formed a triangle with the local ecclesiastical 
chief, Alfanus, and with the Roman Catholic pontiff Gregory VII, who was 
expelled from Rome and had found shelter in the archiepiscopal palace of 


42 [n translatione sancti Matthaei apostoli et evangelistae in I testi medioevali degli atti di 
S. Matteo l'evangelista, ed. Atenolfi, 100. 

43 Taviani-Carozzi, La principauté lombarde de Salerne 1, 86. 

^^ Cf. Loud, The Age of Robert Guiscard. 

45 Ibid., 186f. 
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Salerno.^9 While Robert Guiscard sought to appease the local population 
with himself as the new ruler, Alfanus and Gregory VII tried to impose 
the papal reform programme in order to increase Roman authority over 
regional churches. Robert did not only assist these endeavours, but in 
doing so also helped the process of reforming the chaotic ecclesiastical 
situation in southern Italy according to papal ideals and plans.*? 

The cooperation between the Norman, Alfanus and the pope resulted 
in the building of a new cathedral of Salerno and the reinvention of 
the cult of the apostle Matthew. This project must be seen against the 
background of these alliances. The relics of the apostle, hidden in the 
cathedral ever since the mid-ninth century,*? were recovered by the arch- 
bishop, Alfanus, to which event a letter of congratulation by Pope Gregory 
testifies.49 The building of a new cathedral in response to this happy 
discovery was finished in 1085. The new cathedral was consecrated by the 
pope and dedicated to the apostle Matthew, whose relics were unearthed 
and transferred to the new sanctuary. The church was embellished with 
inscriptions, composed by Alfanus who had, next to many other talents, 
considerable poetic skills.5° In these compositions, not only the praise of 
Matthew is sung but also of Robert Guiscard, whose support and patron- 
age enabled the building of the new cathedral. Through these inscriptions, 
Robert's signature as the benefactor of this church was carved distinctly in 
the building, while hope was expressed for a reward in the form of eternal 
life through Matthew's intercession.*?! Thus the cooperation of the repre- 
sentatives of secular and spiritual power, of local ruler, local archbishop, 
and pope, was sealed with a newly invented cult. Lay and ecclesiastical 
ruler together mobilized the apostle Matthew as the protector of their 
city and as the authority upon which their reform plans, both political 
and spiritual, relied. 


^9 Delogu, “Alfanus,” 389. 

47 For the execution of papal reform plans in south Italy, see Loud, The Latin Church in 
Norman Italy, 181-254. For Robert's alliance with Archbishop Alfanus of Salerno, see also 
Ibid., 126 and 129. 

^8 Loud, The Latin Church, 373. 

49 Dated 18 September 1080, in Regesta pontificum romanorum 1, ed. Jaffé et al., 637. 

50 Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters 2, 618-37. 

5! Į carmi di Alfano, ed. Lentini and Avagliano, 38-9. 
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4.2. ‘Citizens of Matthew’ 


The translation of Matthew’s relics to the new cathedral of Salerno was 
accompanied by a feast, celebrated every year on 6 May.9?? Whereas litur- 
gical texts are very often transmitted anonymously, in this case we are 
fortunate to have a few liturgical texts at our disposal by a known author: 
hymns the archbishop Alfanus composed for Matthew's feast-day (both 
his dies natalis on 21 September and for the feast of the relics' translation 
on 6 May). Alfanus's hymns clearly express the significance of the apostle 
to the Christian community of the city, and they illustrate the process of 
reinvention and appropriation of this apostle's cult. As was the case in 
the preceding examples concerning the cult of Bartholomew, the liturgi- 
cal texts refer to past events in the apostle's legend and connect them to 
the present day, by actualizing their message. 

The apocryphal narrative of Matthew's acts and martyrdom situates 
the apostle's activity in Ethiopia as is common from the fourth century 
onward,?? and reports the encounter of the apostle with two magicians 
called Zaroes and Arphaxat.5^ These magicians play a role comparable to 
the 'demon' Astaroth in the account on Bartholomew. Matthew chases 
them to the ‘desert,’ where no human life is possible, and upon this 
impressive act the local ruler and the people convert to Christianity. 
Matthew is supported by the local ruler and his family, particularly his 
daughter Iphigeneia. But after the death of Iphigeneia's father, her uncle 
Hirtacus takes over. He intends to marry his niece. When Matthew opposes 
this plan and defends his faithful disciple, a dedicated virgin, against her 
uncle's advances, Hirtacus is inflamed with anger and sends a servant to 
kill the apostle with a sword. Thereupon Hirtacus is struck by a humiliat- 
ing illness and kills himself. Iphigeneia devotes herself to the promotion 
of Matthew's cult and the spread of Christianity among the Ethiopians. 

The hymns Alfanus composed to celebrate the recovery of Matthew's 
relics frequently refer to the narrative of the apostle's life and martyrdom. 
Just as Matthew converted the Ethiopian people and liberated them from 


52 Loud, The Latin Church, 374. 

53 Passion de Matthieu, ed. Alibert et al., 813. 

5* Passio Matthaei, in Codex apocryphus Novi Testamenti, ed. Fabricius, 636-68. I refer 
to this problematic seventeenth-century edition of the text in the absence of a more recent 
edition that meets the standards of modern editorial principles, and pending the comple- 
tion of the critical edition of the Virtutes apostolorum which I am preparing for Corpus 
Christianorum, series apocryphorum. 
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false religion, as the apocryphal Acts of this apostle narrate, thus the peo- 
ple of Salerno hope to benefit from his powerful presence in his relics. 
Alfanus composed six hymns for the liturgical celebration of Matthew. 
One of these, the hymn Lux matutina rutilat for the morning service of 
6 May, reflects the importance of Matthew’s patronage and of his relics 
to the Christian community of Salerno: 


The light of dawn colours red; 

the clergy praises Matthew, 

whose excellent body 

is given to us to our profit. 

Once the ark of the covenant came 

under the light of a new star; 

now Matthew's body announces the light of salvation: 
he has come to protect us.55 


In the hymn Matthew's precious body is compared to the Ark of the Cov- 
enant, the Old Testament’s tangible image of God’s covenant with the 
people of Israel, which is here presented as equal to the salutary presence 
of Matthew’s relics in the city of Salerno. The hymn expresses the impor- 
tance and inestimable value the relics of Matthew had to the medieval 
people of Salerno. In these precious bones they seek protection, prosper- 
ity and, in the end, salvation. 

In a second hymn for the feast-day of 6 May, sung during the evening 
service on the eve of the feast-day, similar joy about the presence of Mat- 
thew’s relics is expressed, while the event of this recovery is indicated as 
the introduction to a new period (sub novitate temporis, stanza 5): 


1. “The body of the apostle has arrived 
for the salvation of the faithful, 

both clergy and people; 

praise be to God!” 

2. “Sing praises, blessed church, 

sing the praises of Christ, 

raise clear voices; 

let your voice and your heart be in unison.” 
3. “Clap your hands for the divine grace, 
because joined to its glory 

Matthew does not abandon us, 

he protects us, and destroys our enemies.” 


55 "Lux matutina rutilat; / clerus Mathaeo iubilat, / cuius corpus eximium / nobis datur 
in praemium.// Iam venit arca foederis / sub luce novi sideris; / lucem salutis nuntiat, / 
venit ut nos custodiat." I carmi di Alfano, ed. Lentini and Avagliano, 228. 
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4. “Taken from Ethiopia, 

Matthew’s body reached Brittany; 

afterwards it was from the region of Lucania*6 
given to the people of Salerno." 

5. “At the feast of the translation of this body, 
in the newness of our time 

we rejoice with new hearts, 

with hymns, roses and flowers." 

6. *O Christ, who rules over man, 

who does not want anyone to perish, 

turn us, thanks to your evangelist, 

to heavenly joy." 

7. "O Matthew, all people 

who live for you beseech you: 

pray for us, so that the son of God 

may be propitious towards us." 

8. "We ask you, O creator of all things, 

that this Easter joy 

may, through the forgiveness of sins, 

guide us home as happy people. Amen.”5” 


A third example, taken from Alfanus' hymns Apostolorum nobili victoria 
for Matthew's natale on 21 September, refers more explicitly to the mis- 
sion and martyrdom of the apostle in Ethiopia: 


He has brought salvation to the people of the neighbouring land, 
vexed and tinged (tinctas)9? from inside with the paint of sins, 
lest they lie in the black darkness of death, 

when he faithfully liberated them from famine 

with miracles and nourishment.5? 


56 The region where Paestum was situated. 

57 “1, Ad salutem fidelium, / cleri simul et civium, / venit corpus apostoli; / sit laus 
divinae soboli! 2. Lauda, felix ecclesia, / pange Christi praeconia, / claris vocibus intona; / 
sint vox et corda consona. 3. Plaude divinae gratiae, / quia coniunctus gloriae / Mathaeus 
nos non deserit, / nos servat, hostes conterit. 4. Sumptum ex Aethiopiae / corpus cepit 
Brictania; / post ex Lucanis finibus / datur Salerni civibus. 5. Festo translati corporis / sub 
novitate temporis / novis laetemur mentibus, / hymnis, rosis et floribus. 6. Christe, qui 
regis hominem, / qui perire vis neminem, / evangelistae gratia / trahe nos ad sublimia. 
7. O Mathaee, te poscimus / omnes, qui tibi vivimus: / ora quod Dei Filius / fiat nobis pro- 
pitius. 8. Quaesumus, auctor omnium, / ut hoc paschale gaudium / nos per reatus veniam / 
laetos ducat ad patriam. Amen.” J carmi di Alfano, ed. Lentini and Avagliano, 225-6. 

58 The word is also used for baptism; Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary, s.v. tingo. 

59 “Gentes propinquo solis ustas climate / intusque tinctas criminum fuligine, / ne 
mortis atra vergerent caligine, / nitere fecit mente, dum fideliter / signis et almo liberavit 
famine [fame?]." J carmi di Alfano, ed. Lentini and Avagliano, 85. 
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The situation of the people of Ethiopia before Matthew’s arrival is depicted 
in dark colours: they are tinged with the paint of sins, they remain in dark- 
ness and are mentally starving. In the following stanza the apocryphal 
narrative is actualized: the commemoration of the fate of the Ethiopians 
is linked to the apostle’s salutary works to the people in Salerno: 


Matthew, apostle, receive now worthily 

the due thanks of your citizens, 

and let them be safe from all sin, 

so that they in future trials will feel 

that they have submitted themselves firmly to such a patron.®° 


The commemoration of the acts and martyrdom of the apostle in a ritual 
context creates a new reality: the ritual community of Salerno, now under 
Norman rule and in a new political constellation, is no longer indicated 
as 'citizens of Salerno' but as 'citizens of Matthew.' Through the represen- 
tation and actualization of the apostle's life and martyrdom in a ritual 
commemorative context, the community of Salerno becomes a new real- 
ity: citizens of Matthew, and thus sharing in the liberation and joy the 
apostle is believed to bring, not only to the people of Ethiopia but also to 
the people of Salerno. 


5. Conclusion: The Importance of Commemoration 


The preceding case studies have shown how the ritual commemoration 
of the (legendary) past functions as an instrument of appropriation in 
times of transition. The cults of Bartholomew and of Matthew are exam- 
ples that indicate the importance of ritual commemoration of the past to 
medieval Christian communities. The very beginnings of Christianity, the 
mission and martyrdom of the apostles, is commemorated in a ritual con- 
text, the liturgical assembly of the medieval church. Links are established 
between the glorious apostolic past and the sorrowful here and now. 
The past is not merely remembered, but actualized and provided with a 
new meaning, adjusted to the needs of the present community. Through 
active appropriation of the apostolic past, new perspectives are born for 
the here and now and for the future. The chasing of demonic powers by 


$0 "Mathaee, grates debitas, apostole, / digne tuorum civium iam suscipe, / quos fac ab 
omni esse tutos crimine, / ut se futuro sentiant examine / tali patrono paruisse strenue." 
Icarmi di Alfano, ed. Lentini and Avagliano, 85. 
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the apostle Bartholomew is actualized as the liberation from sins for the 
medieval faithful, while the bodily remains of the apostle Matthew are 
presented as protective relics and instruments of salvation. The reorgani- 
zation of Catholic Christianity in diverse regions is sustained by an appeal 
to the apostolic presence in relics and cult. Thus, the commemoration of 
the past in a ritual context provides new order and new structures for the 
community of the present.®! 

The case of Matthew is particularly helpful in sketching this process, 
given the close cooperation of secular and spiritual authorities in a com- 
plex political and religious situation. In their search for political stabil- 
ity and ecclesiastical reform, secular rulers and ecclesiastical monarchs 
chose an apostle as their patron in their dealings with Greek Christians 
and Muslims. The apostolic patronage serves as a particularly powerful 
sustenance, since it goes back to the very beginnings of Christianity, to 
the eyewitnesses of Christ and the founders of the church. The example 
of the apostles swarming through the world in order to conquer it and 
to constitute a worldwide ecclesia is thankfully taken as a model in this 
period of re-conquest and reform. 

As key words of this contribution the concepts of transition, reinven- 
tion, and appropriation have been discussed. Among these three concepts, 
transition and reinvention refer to the information the medieval sources 
provide us with, namely the period of various changes during which the 
cults of the apostles took a new shape in southern Italy, and reinvention 
as a common term in cultural studies that helps to identify the develop- 
ments of new cults grounded on existing traditions (veneration of relics, 
a ritual commemoration of the life of the saints, and of the apostles in 
particular). The process of appropriation, in the sense of an active recep- 
tion of transmitted cultural and cultic customs that enables and generates 
changes in practice, ritual, and belief, is studied through the instrument 
of commemoration. This approach to the medieval cult of the apostles 
brings about a dynamic picture of these cults and of the ritual communi- 
ties that take part in them. The medieval commemoration of the ancient 
pillars of the church does not display a passive and static copying of 


9! Tt remains to be seen if this form of ‘appropriation’ operates from the bottom up (as 
in Frijhoff's interpretation of the concept) or rather from the top down. Little is known 
about the reception of these and similar early medieval liturgical texts. Alfanus's hymns 
are collected in manuscripts of the monastery where he was educated, Montecassino; 
the oldest manuscript dates to the late eleventh century (Cod. Casin. 280). See Delogu, 
“Alfanus,” 390; I carmi di Alfano, ed. Lentini and Avagliano, description of the manuscript 
Ibid., 7-9. See also Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur, 620. 
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traditions from the past, but instead represents an active and creative use 
of tradition within ritual and/or textual communities that, conversely, 
were configured by them. Seen from this perspective, commemoration 
becomes a mediator of religious and political change—new programmes 
are added to old cults, cults become platforms for new programmes— 
instead of exponents of change, as they were depicted in traditional 
scholarship. 


AFFIRMING PAPAL SUPREMACY—SHAPING CATHOLICISM: 
THE READJUSTMENT OF SYMBOLIC RESOURCES AT THE 
POST-TRENT ROMAN COURT 


Julia Zunckel 


Introduction 


With his Apostolic Letter Tertio Millennio Adveniente of November 10th, 
1994, Pope John Paul II called upon the bishops, clergy, and the lay faith- 
ful to prepare for the Great Jubilee of the year 2000, founding the extra- 
ordinary meaning of this celebration on the indissoluble connection with 
another providential event, the Second Vatican Council (1962-65): 


It was a Council similar to earlier ones, yet very different; it was a Council 
focused on the mystery of Christ and his Church and at the same time open 
to the world. This openness was an evangelical response to recent changes 
in the world, including the profoundly disturbing experiences of the Twen- 
tieth Century...a significant contribution to the preparation of that new 
springtime of Christian life which will be revealed by the Great Jubilee, if 
Christians are docile to the action of the Holy Spirit.... During the Council, 
precisely out of a desire to be fully faithful to her Master, the Church ques- 
tioned herself about her own identity, and discovered anew the depth of her 
mystery as the Body and the Bride of Christ. Humbly heeding the word of 
God, she reaffirmed the universal call to holiness; she made provision for the 
reform of the liturgy, the ‘origin and summit’ of her life; she gave impetus 
to the renewal of many aspects of her life at the universal level and in the 
local Churches.... The Council's enormously rich body of teaching and 
the striking new tone in the way it presented this content constitute as it 
were a proclamation of new times.! 


The Jubilee was to be celebrated emphatically as a sign of that epochal 
break? It was to be a performance of continuous spiritual renewal that 
would open the Catholic world-community to the postmodern age of 


! [oannes Paulus PP II, Apostolic Letter Tertio Millennio Adveniente (10 November 1994), 
sections 18-20. 

? Cf. Wassilowsky, Universales Heilssakrament Kirche, 15-21; Komonchak, "Interpreting 
the Council,” 17-36; Wassilowsky, “Das II. Vatikanum-Kontinuitát oder Diskontinuitat?” 
630-40. 
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multicultural pluralism, trusting in the new course and self-understanding 
of the papacy, not only as a teacher and preserver of the faith, but also as 
a promoter of peace and social justice, and safeguarder of human dignity 
and rights.? 

The virtuosity with which the pope used the medium of television to 
spread his charisma and message all over the global village was impres- 
sive. In order to gain public resonance for his evangelization campaign in 
an epoch of emptying churches in Europe, John Paul II succeeded in put- 
ting together two different mechanisms of ‘incarnation’: the virtual one 
of television and the ritual one of sacraments.^ Thus the eternal papacy 
appears to be an extremely agile agent rather than a relic of the past, 
promoting as it does its claims by reaching out to postmodern society 
via its own communication channels and drawing attention through sim- 
ilar entertainment based methods.? This ‘event-Catholicism’ of sorts is, 
of course, not unreservedly accepted by Catholics themselves because of 
its analogies to the so-called 'politainment, the current dominant style 
of political performance.® As efforts to reform seem to be lacking, there 
are some doubts about the plausibility of opening the papacy to modern 
society, which was promoted by John Paul II through the spectacle of the 
‘progressive’ performance of religious rites. On the other hand, the revival 
of mysterious symbols of liturgy and ceremonies seems to hold some 
ambiguous fascination, as the recent readmission of the post-Tridentine 
liturgy of the Mass by Benedict XVI has shown.” 

There is an apparent need for the authentic transcendental, as society 
seems to lack traditional solidity. It is in this context that the search for a 
new pattern of religious aesthetic becomes urgent. In order to affirm the 
church as a virtual community, the social deficits of postmodern individu- 
alized societies have to be surpassed through the adjustment of symbolic 
resources.? 


3 See for instance Lies and Hell, Papstamt, Hoffnung, Chance, Argernis; Klausnitzer, Der 
Primat des Bischofs von Rom; Radlbeck-Ossmann, Vom Papstamt zum Petrusdienst. 

^ Kallscheuer, “Giraffen oder Gespenster,” 101-32. 

5 Luhmann, Die Realität der Massenmedien; Moerth, “Technik und Massenmedien als 
magische Rituale der Alltagsbewáltigung," 163-83; Schilson, Medienreligion; Bohm, Religion 
durch Medien. 

$ Schulze, Die Erlebnisgesellschaft; Dórner, Politainmemt. 

7 Motu proprio Summorum pontificum, July 7th, 2007. Mosebach, Hdresie der Formlosig- 
keit; Hake and Schilson, Drama "Gottesdienst". Zwischen Inszenierung und Kult; Schilson, 
"Symbol und Mysterium als liturgiewissenschaftliche Grundbegriffe,” 57-84. 

8 Luckmann, Die unsichtbare Religion; Gabriel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und 
Postmoderne; Lanwerd, Religionsásthetik; Hermsen, "Religióse Zeichensysteme im 
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As this contribution will show, the early modern papacy faced a similar 
problem: in order to overcome loss of authority, caused by the Protestant 
Schism, it had to readjust its symbolic resources in order to affirm Rome’s 
primacy. Usually, it is assumed that the crisis ended with the Council of 
Trent (1545-63), which almost ‘automatically’ restored the entire system 
by providing a solid doctrinal basis and by consolidating the (socio-)politi- 
cal environment of the Church and the papacy. This is not to say that the 
Council did not mark an epochal break. But it marked only the beginning 
of a complex readjustment process, which scholars have only recently 
started to investigate. On the one hand, this delay may be ascribed to the 
fact that the process in question concerns to a large extent the ceremo- 
nial sphere, a phenomenon considered for a long time (perhaps especially 
by post-war German scholars) ephemeral or superficial, indeed not per- 
tinent for historical analysis of a structuralistic bent. On the other hand, 
the process is located in the intersection between sociopolitical, religious, 
and institutional studies. Thus defined, investigating this process implies 
adopting an interdisciplinary approach, not a specialist-segmental point 
of view. It is via a multi-disciplinary vantage point that postmodern cul- 
tural studies have developed a particular sensitivity to those communi- 
cation processes and strategies that constitute social interplay, fabrics, 
and allegiances, and (formal or informal) institutions. It is exactly this 
crucially ‘constitutional’ dimension—the making of institutions through 
procedures based on symbolic communication—that are the focus of 
attention of cultural studies in Germany in general and at the Univer- 
sity of Miinster in particular, in the Research Programme Symbolische 
Kommunikation und gesellschaftliche Wertesysteme vom Mittelalter bis zur 
Französischen Revolution [Symbolical communication and social value 
systems from the Middle Ages to the French Revolution] sponsored by 
the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft.? Furthermore, with regard to the 
affirmation of the post-Tridentine Papacy this 'symbolic' approach seems 
to be particularly appropriate, since it is an institution based on the close 
bond between the ceremonial and ritual-religious spheres. 


Spannungsfeld anikonischer und ikonischer Darstellung," 97-120; Grab, Sinn fürs Unendli- 
che; Richter, Die Religion in der Sprache der Kultur. 

9? For the ‘Miinster-approach,’ see Stollberg-Rilinger, “Symbolische Kommunikation in 
der Vormoderne.” 
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In the first section, the recent ‘cultural turn’ in the history of the papacy 
will be briefly outlined. Consequently, the Council of Trent and the three 
crucial matters of the reform agenda that went beyond the Council's 
competence will pass review: the reform of the Roman Curia and the 
readjustment of the liturgical and the ritual sphere. It will be argued that 
the 'ceremonial turn' of papal Rome after the Council of Trent was a 
key area and motor of curial reform. Therefore, in the third section, the 
development of the papal ceremonial apparatus will be discussed in more 
detail. In the last section, we will look at the wide range of reforms and 
initiatives that followed the post-Tridentine revision of the Roman court- 
ceremonial in order to legitimize papal claims through procedures and 
devotion and to secure consensus. 


1. Towards a Cultural History of the Papacy 


The brief outline ofthe complex challenges that the papacy and the church 
are facing in our times of accelerated transformation processes implicitly 
disowns the idea, along vulgar Weberian notions, that Catholicism was an 
obstacle to modernisation and Protestant confessional culture compatible 
with it. Polemical narratives of this sort have been abandoned increasingly 
since the 1970s, when scholars embedded traditional ecclesiastic history 
into a new social-science orientated framework of multidisciplinary and 
comparative approaches. From then onwards, a fair deal of scholarship 
holds that the dynamics of the 'Catholic side' run parallel to developments 
in Protestantism. As a consequence, they are equally relevant as a matrix 
to read social and cultural transformation processes in the early modern 
period. 

In Germany and beyond, these insights have converged in two research 
trends. On the one hand, there is the concept of confessionalization, which 
as a structuralist approach (in a top-downwards bias) primarily focuses on 
the political-institutional dynamics of the changing management of power 
resources (such as the rationalization of procedures and social disciplin- 
ing processes) immediately linked to state-building. On the other hand, 
there are decidedly microhistorically-oriented and anthropology-based 
approaches to the history of religion or social and political interaction, 
which generally emphasize the centrality of ritual-transcendental prac- 
tices to forge adhesion and consent. This approach looks (from below) at 
religion and faith as complex individual and collective phenomena and 
highlights their autonomous, multitied dynamics; dynamics that were 
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compatible with the synoptic, hierarchical understandings nurtured by 
secular and religious authorities but that, looking from below, were never 
completely under their control.!° Both research schools can be grouped, 
broadly, under the vast umbrella of cultural studies. 

Focusing on the exploration of the triangle of culture, power, and iden- 
tity from various interdisciplinary perspectives, the key category of the 
second, postmodern, approach is communication.” Inspired by the pro- 
found impact that globalization, new media, and deinstitutionalization 
processes are having on our own societies, identities, and modes of inter- 
action, historians have become more aware of equally profound changes 
in the communication frameworks of early modern times. It is in this con- 
text that they started to raise the question of how structures, practices, 
and communication media have transformed culture, society, and poli- 
tics; focused on the interplay between them; and increasingly considered 
all kinds of communication practices (verbal, visual, ritual, and symbolic) 
as performative acts that produce, to an extent, the realities they seek 
to convey. This approach has allowed the penetration of the complex- 
ity of identitary politics just as much as the processes in which values, 
norms, and beliefs are transmitted and indeed performed in the Confes- 
sional Age.? In tandem with other research traditions beyond the field 
of religious studies, it has invited scholars to ditch the static concept of 
court representation efforts by emphasising the performativity of public 
rituals to legitimise power, a historiographical exercise that has exposed 
absolutism as an efficient myth.!? Scholars of the Papacy and of Catholi- 
cism also increasingly adopt these virtual lenses for 'reading Rome as a 
cultural icon' in order to understand the multi-layered transformations 
the ‘Old Faith’ underwent in the core of Catholic Christianity after the 
Council of Trent, transformations that tangled with, but that did not occur 
exclusively in response to, the Protestant challenge.^ In this paper we 
also wish to follow the path of cultural history by attempting to connect 
the questions: 'How was papal supremacy affirmed?' and 'How was early 
modern Catholicism formed?’ 


1? For an overview of approaches, O'Malley, Trent and All That. 

! Burke, What is Cultural History?; Marchart, Cultural Studies. 

12 See the various contributions to Van Horn Melton, Cultures of Communication from 
Reformation to Enlightenment. 

13 Henshall, The Myth of Absolutism; Blaning, Culture of Power and the Power of Culture; 
Stollberg-Rilinger, Des Kaisers alte Kleider. 

1^ Ditchfield, "Leggere e vedere Roma come icona culturale;" Labrot, L'image de Rome; 
Visceglia, La città rituale. 
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This combination of queries seems to contradict, at face value, the 
extended preliminary considerations in the previous paragraphs on the 
methods and approaches of looking upwards from the bottom. When 
examining the role of the papacy as a cultural agent and its impact on 
the formation of religious identities, it is imperative to remain aware of 
the risk of implicitly referring to a model of somewhat aggressive, cultural 
imperialism in a globalising Catholicism: one that was designed unilater- 
ally and put into effect, fairly efficiently, by the Roman Pontiffs in order 
to affirm their universal authority through the political-ideological use of 
religion. There are many good reasons why such a downward reduction 
needs to be shunned, among others because it is informed by a concep- 
tion of the papacy and of Catholicism forged by historiography under the 
dramatic impact of nineteenth-century papal (re)emergence under the 
symbol of infallibility. Only on the eve of our modern times did the Catho- 
lic lay faithful and the papacy enter into a very close, direct relationship 
characterised by a particular devotion reserved for the pontiffs themselves. 
Though we should not extrapolate this relationship to earlier times, one 
should not throw the baby out with the bath water, among other things 
because of the omnipresence of anti-papal polemic in the period under 
investigation. 

The pontiffs’ claims for universal authority and the reception of 
papal ‘public relations’ underwent considerable changes over time, as 
did the society and communication frameworks they were related to. 
Despite this obvious consideration, it is surprising to learn that there 
are only a few specific studies dealing with the early modern affirmation 
of papal supremacy. Only recently did the well-known long-standing 
academic disputes about the post-Trent papacy’s role as the chief coor- 
dinator of Catholic renewal and inner reform begin to move from the 
traditional themes of disciplining, control and coercion, mission, and pro- 
paganda to forms of symbolic communication such as ceremonies and 
rites. This trend is also favoured by the proliferation of an enormous range 


5 An apposite study on papal supremacy in early modern times is lacking, as pointed 
out by Reinhardt, “Der rastlos bewährte Pontifex,” 292; Burke, “Sacred Rulers, Royal 
Priests,” 168-82. General overviews are provided by Bäumer and Franzen, Das Petrusamt 
in seiner Idee und seiner geschichtlichen Verwirklichung in der Kirche; Schatz, Geschichte des 
püpstlichen Primats. Case studies mostly concern the Renaissance. Prodi, “Alessandro VI e 
la sovranità pontificia," 311-38; Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons, 1-20. 
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of interdisciplinary studies in the arts, architecture, and urbanism, as well 
as in research into religious orders and into spirituality.!® 


2. The Council of Trent and the Reform Agenda 


Opening up this rich tradition of studies into the history of the early mod- 
ern papacy to new research perspectives implies, in a first move, inverting 
our perspective. This can be done by taking one step back, i.e. by diverting 
our attention from the counter offensive started against Protestantism. 
Seen from this perspective, the cornerstone of the Old Church’s and the 
Papacy's self-affirmation was the highlighting of its eternal character. In 
a second move, further evidence of processes that review and check the 
consistency of the entire system of beliefs and practises needs to be pro- 
duced. This revision was fuelled not only by the Protestant challenge but 
also by the widespread religious-devotional unrest and, last but not least, 
by ongoing changes in the sociopolitical environment.” The entanglement 
between the enterprise of Catholic reform and the Counter Reformation 
against heresy needs no elaboration here. In this light, it will certainly be 
useful to view the problem as a phenomenon of establishing new commu- 
nication that, for the purposes of analysis, needs to be deconstrued. Sub- 
sequently we must reduce our research, keeping our full attention on the 
papal court and the Roman Curia. In this respect, household and bureau- 
cracy should not be considered monolithic and immobile agents. Instead, 
the inner dynamics and struggles that developed around the affirmation 
of new styles and the creation of new communication frameworks, intro- 
duced under the guise of continuity and unanimous decision-making, 
need to be taken out of the bottom drawer again.!? 

Challenging the soteriology, sacramental doctrine, and the authority 
of the Catholic Church; denying the necessity of mediation between God 
and faithful by the clergy; and rejecting the primacy of the self-declared 


16 For overviews on recent approaches see Galasso, "Il cinquecento religioso in Italia,” 
706-18; Rosa, "L'Europa cattolica tra Cinque e Seicento,” 17-30; Karsten and Zunckel, “Per- 
spektiven der Romforschung," 681—715; as well as the various contributions to Signorotto 
and Visceglia, Court and Politics in Papal Rome, 1492-1700; and to Burke and Bury, Art and 
Identity in Early Modern Rome. 

17 Cf. Po-Chia Hsia, The World of Catholic Renewal; Prodi, The Papal Prince. 

18 See the various contributions to Wassilowsky and Wolf, Werte und Symbole im früh- 
neuzeitlichen Rom. 
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Vicars of Christ, Lutherans and Calvinists indeed turned the order of things 
upside down.!9 In order to counter this threat of delegitimization and to 
restore the transcendental cosmic and hierarchic order, the Roman Curia 
undoubtedly had to solve a profound identity problem. In this regard the 
Council of Trent marked a significant turning point, restoring as it did 
the system through its doctrinal assertions and the emanation of reform 
decrees that almost exclusively aimed at disciplining and normalising the 
conduct of the clergy.?? For the purposes of this article, three crucial mat- 
ters merit our special attention, because they went beyond the Council's 
authority and competence. 

First of all it should be recalled that the Council had no authority to 
meddle in the reform of the Roman Curia, an enterprise that remained 
the reserve of the Holy See. The aspects of renewal that interest us most 
here were, by consequence, to be treated with discretion, being among 
the most controversial and complex issues that had to be addressed, not 
only with respect to Protestant antagonism, but also in relation to the 
inner dynamics of the Roman court itself and its intricate relations with 
the Church and church politics. Secondly, it has to be borne in mind that 
the Council did not produce a complete readjustment of the liturgical and 
ritual sphere. In order to confute Protestant attacks against all rites and 
ceremonies linked with the cult of the Eucharist, the dogmatic assertion 
of the Mass as Christ's sacrifice had become a central topic on the Tri- 
dentine fathers' to-do list. Though the fathers of the Council gave great 
emphasis to the general defence of the apostolic tradition, on which all 
these ritual practises, and hence the theological mediation-based concep- 
tion of the old church, were founded, they must have recognized that the 
ritual practices required analytical review and methodical affirmation. 
This systematic revision of liturgical ceremonies and ceremonial arrange- 
ments was reassigned back to the Roman Curia?! The third equally urgent 
question concerned the veneration of images and of the saints, inserted 
hastily in the agenda of the Council just before it was closed. Even if such 
devotions were fully confirmed, the implementation of the short decree 


1? As a general overview on changing concepts of ritual and representation, Muir, Ritual 
in Early Modern Europe; Berns, “Luthers Papstkritik als Zeremonialkritik,” 157-73. 

20 Jedin, “Das Papsttum und die Durchführung des Tridentinums"; as well as the vari- 
ous contributions to Reinhard and Schilling, Die katholische Konfessionalisierung; and to 
Prodi and Reinhard, Das Konzil von Trient und die Moderne. 

21 Jedin, “Das Konzil von Trient und die Reform der liturgischen Bücher," 5-38; Theis- 
sen, Mass Liturgy and the Council of Trent; Jungman, The Mass of the Roman Rite; Chadwick, 
Missa Tridentina. 
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via detailed instructions on iconography, norms for the worship of old 
saints and for the canonisation of new ones was a long process that was 
largely conducted in Rome.?? 

While scholars have been debating the last aspect in particular during 
the last decade, the two other topics mentioned above are to be recon- 
sidered in a more dynamic manner as well.?? This implies revisiting the 
codification of liturgical books of the Roman Rite (at the Breviary 1568, the 
Missal 1570, the Martyrology 1584, the Pontifical 1595, and the Ritual 1614, 
as well as at the Caerimoniale Episcoporum 1600) as a revision process.?^ 
Rather than on its results—the so-called ‘freezing’ of liturgy—we have to 
focus on the disputes that unfolded in this process, and to investigate their 
correlation to wider debates and conflicts. An analogue approach should 
be adopted with regard to the efforts to reform the Curia, which went 
beyond merely disciplinarian attitudes or administrative aspects and fre- 
quently wandered into the ceremonial and devotional sphere.?5 Though it 
is evident that the three processes are entangled and that they are crucial 
mediators of the papacy's and the Church's self-understanding after Trent, 
not much is known about their concrete interplay. The construction and 
the self-understanding of the Catholic Church and of the papacy was not 
yet achieved by Trent, but should be considered an ongoing process that 
took several decades. This process involved two or three generations of 
the most distinguished and competent cardinals of the Roman Curia. 

There is no doubt that the affirmation ofthe pontiff's power, which was 
legitimised by apostolic succession, substantiated the postulate of papal 
authority over all Christians and validated the supremacy ofthe pope over 
all potentates. This was the main purpose of the efforts to reform the cer- 
emonial apparatus of the Papacy. However, it is a well-known fact that 
the Curia was not unanimous on the ecclesiological implications and the 


22 Jedin, “Die Entstehung und Tragweite des Trienter Dekrets über die Bilderverehrung," 
143-88; Prodi, “Ricerca sulla teorica delle arti figurative nella riforma cattolica," 121-212. 

?3 Jones and Worcester, From Rome to Eternity; Hecht, Katholische Bildertheologie im 
Zeitalter von Gegenreformation und Barock; Baumgarten, Konfession, Bild und Macht. 

24 The original editions of all these books have recently been republished in the series 
of the Monumenta Liturgica Concilii Tridentini. Haunerland, “Einheitlichkeit als Weg der 
Erneuerung," 436-65. 

?5 A systematic study about the various post-Trent efforts for reforming the Roman 
Curia is missing as scholars are pointing to the reform of administration, investigating 
the sociopolitical dynamics. Del Re, La curia romana; Fattori, Clemente VIII e il sacro col- 
legio. The research project Pápstliches Zeremoniell in der Frühen Neuzeit at the University 
of Münster tries to tackle the question by focusing on ceremonies and the management of 
symbolic resources. Of course, all these approaches must be correlated. 
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concomitant sociopolitical effects (such as nepotism and clientelism).26 
Unfolding around profound reflection on the readjustment of symbolic 
resources in relation to sacred rituals and social practices, the disputes at 
the core of the Curia between different intellectual currents provide some 
evidence that the members of the Curia were well aware of the fragility of 
performative meaning-making. A striking example of this awareness can 
be found in the core of the whole representation system, the papal cer- 
emonies’ apparatus, which was not as unalterable in early modern times 
as was usually thought. 


3. The Development of the Papal Ceremonies Apparatus 


Scholars are above all interested in the codification of the papal ceremo- 
nies tradition, which took place in 1488 when the pontifical masters of 
ceremonies, Agostino Patrizi Piccolomini (in office 1466-89) and Johannes 
Burckard (in office 1483-1506), could finally present the new Caeremoniale 
Romanae Curiae to Pope Innocent VIIL?? The opus consists of three vol- 
umes, furnishing the systematic framework of all rites and ceremonies to 
be performed in the City of Rome. Being constitutive for the primacy of 
the pope, these represented the ritual constitution of the papacy. The first 
one deals with his election, his specific prerogatives such as the corona- 
tion of emperors, canonizations, creations of cardinals and bishops, the 
criteria for organizing consistories and councils, the receptions of princes 
in reference to his supreme authority, and lastly funerals. The second one 
is dedicated to celebrations of the pontiff's Mass and other papal liturgical 
festivities throughout the church year; while the third (rubric-like struc- 
tured) one deals with the hierarchical gradated system of honour used 
to regulate the ceremonial arrangement in the papal chapel, the freshly 
built Sistine.?? 


26 Alberigo, "Concezioni della chiesa al concilio di Trento e nell'età moderna,” 17-53; 
Bernasconi, Il cuore irrequieto dei papi; Reinhardt, “Normenkonkurrenz an der neuzeitli- 
chen Kurie,” 67-82. 

27 Cf. Die Zeremonienbücher der römischen Kurie im Mittelalter, ed. Schimmelpfennig; 
Piccolomini, L’ Œuvre de Patrizi Piccolomini ou le Cérémonial Papal de la Première Renais- 
sance, ed. Dyckmans. 

28 Dykmans, Le Cérémonial Papal de la Fin du Moyen Age à la Renaissance; Schim- 
melpfennig, “Die Funktion der Cappella Sistina im Zeremoniell der Renaissancepapste,” 
123-74. 
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Recently historiography has fully recognized the epochal importance of 
this normative operation, being closely linked, as it was, to the necessity 
to revamp the papacy after the profound crisis of schism and conciliarism 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. As a consequence, the Caeremo- 
niale corresponded to the specific representational requirement of papal 
self-aggrandizement in these times. In order to disown conciliarist move- 
ments and the call for reform of the Roman Curia, it vindicated the pope’s 
authority through the ‘dramatisation’ of court life, which performed hence- 
forward as a hierarchical, well-structured, truly cult-celebrating commu- 
nity in strict reference to the Pontiff?? This elaboration of a new image 
for the Curia, which emphasised its religious nature, was also related to 
the fact that the papacy emerged as a temporal power at this time, which 
not only had to compete with other potentates but also felt compelled 
to affirm its pre-eminence over them. This notwithstanding, we should 
not misunderstand the assertion made by scholars that the Caeremoniale 
expressed the (ecclesiological ) conception of ‘monarchic papacy’: °° it did 
not frame rules for worldly governance or for managing the court system 
in its entirety. In fact, since the Caeremoniale presents a stringent but 
generic framework for papal agency on a daily basis, ceremonial norm 
and praxis had to be continuously interconnected and checked. 

Watching over the conformity between norm and praxis was the task 
of the masters of ceremonies. The crucial importance of their conceptual 
monitoring activities should not be underestimated in the four turbulent 
decades after 1488, when the Renaissance papacy focused as much on the 
cultural-representational offensive as on the military offensive (especially 
under the ‘warrior-popes’ Alexander VI and Julius II), and the Roman 
Curia began rapidly to transform into a complex apparatus occupied not 
only by ecclesiastic matters but also with the administration of a con- 
solidated papal state. How instable, dynamic, and contradictory these 
decades of accelerated changes were is reflected very well in the records 
of the masters of ceremonies. In particular, the diaries and the numerous 
treatises on ceremonies of Paride de Grassis gained the overall attention 
of historians, as they provide a great deal of evidence of the high level of 
conscious circumspection with which the filigree performative culture of 


29 Staubach, “Honor Dei’ oder ‘Bapst Gespreng’?,” 91-136; and the contributions to Den- 
dorfer and Martl, Nach dem Basler Konzil. 

30 Miethke, “Geschichtsprozess und zeitgenóssisches Bewufstsein—die Theorie des 
monarchischen Papats,” 564-99; Prodi, "Plures in papa considerantur personae distinc- 
tae," 21-36. 
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power was fashioned in these times.?! After the master of ceremonies de 
Grassi (in office 1504-28) the papal ceremonies' apparatus seems to be 
of little interest, as his successors' diaries appear highly formalized and 
hence of little use as a source. Scholars are thus persuaded that the cer- 
emonial system of papacy was definitely consolidated during the Renais- 
sance and then became pure formalism.?? This is plausible to some extent 
because the entire Caeremoniale framework was in force until the twen- 
tieth century.?? 

But it certainly does not imply that there were no essential conflicts 
over ceremonial arrangements, no relevant modifications in procedures 
and ceremonial interaction, or no significant changes in the papal suprem- 
acy representation strategy in the decades following the Council of Trent. 
Looking in the first diary of Francesco Mucanzio, master of ceremonies 
in office from 1573 to 1590, we find striking evidence that the widespread 
controversies regarding the hermeneutics of rituals and their performative 
effectiveness actually had an incisive impact on papal ceremonies. In his 
proem Mucanzio had to diagnose the desolate conditions of ceremonial 
customs: his predecessors' records were to be considered as unsystematic 
fragments, lacking transparency and a coherent logic; furthermore they 
dealt with a multitude of matters not strictly related to papal ceremonies. 
But the chaos was by no means caused by the negligence of the masters of 
ceremonies alone; rather, it was a consequence of the incessant, frequent, 
and disjointed modifications made by the former pontiffs themselves. 
Though Mucanzio explicitly affirmed the popes' competence to modify 
ceremonies even drastically, he had to stress that future amendments 
should always closely follow the advice of experts. Otherwise tradition 
would be lost and apostolic authority would be undermined.?* 

Obviously Mucanzio's lucid analysis of ceremonial disorder and disori- 
entation was common knowledge in the Curia. Since ceremonial coher- 
ence had indeed been lost, and in order to reform ‘ceremonial books,’ on 
November 5th, 1572 Pope Gregory XIII established a dedicated congrega- 
tion of cardinals, which historians have not yet studied in-depth.*> This 


3! Minnich, "Paride de Grassi's Diary of the Fifth Lateran Council,” 387—414; Dykmans, 
"Paris de Grassi." 

32 Cf. Constant, "Les Maîtres de Cérémonies du XVI Siècle.” 

33 Cornides, Rose und Schwert im päpstlichen Zeremoniell, 22. 

3^ Cf. Diaria Francesco Mucantio (1575-1580), Bibilioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Fondo 
Chigi, L II 30, 1r-2v. 

35 This congregation was just mentioned by von Pastor, Geschichte der Päpste 9, 868, as 
he tried to investigate the take-off of coordinated reform in the pontificate of this pope, 
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congregation must have been very important as it consisted of thirteen 
members selected on a par with the major factions of the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals. Aside from the highly esteemed cardinal-dean Giovanni 
Morone,* former apostolic legate of the Council of Trent, the most com- 
petent experts in liturgical, patristic, biblical, and theological matters 
Guglielmo Sirleto,3” Antonio Carafa,38 and Fulvio della Corgna?? also had 
a seat in the congregation, just as much as the cardinal-nephews of the 
former popes; the cardinal-princes of the de’ Medici and Este families; and 
those of the Roman baronial families. In 1573 the pope added his secre- 
tary of state, Cardinal Tolomeo Gallio, and the Polish cardinal Stanislaw 
Hosius, who were both closely connected to Carlo Borromeo, cardinal- 
nephew of Pius IV and spearhead of the catholic reform; in 1574 another 
Lombard, Gian Francesco Gambara, and a French and a Spanish cardinal 
joined the commission.^? 

This balanced composition was related to the urgent task assigned to 
the congregation: the checking and restoring of papal ceremonies for the 
Jubilee of 1575, the first celebration of this type after the Council of Trent. 
Since wide participation of the laity and pilgrims was aimed at, the con- 
gregation also had to place its special attention on the presence of princes 
(or their representatives) in the papal chapel in order to ensure that their 
obedience to the Apostolic See was perceptible. Conflicts over precedence 
and issues related to the assignment of the seats in the papal chapel had 
to be resolved, hampering, as they did, a harmonic representation of the 
truly Christian world order. Therefore the efforts to prepare this extra- 
ordinary event were as fervent and meticulous as those mentioned in the 


mentioning a lot of commissions that cared about reforming the Curia. See also Visceglia, 
La città rituale, 128. Though the study of Krogh Rasmussen, "Maiestas Pontificia,” 109-48, is 
based, to some extent, upon the diary of Mucanzio, it is not centred on the congregation. 

36 Firpo, Inquisizione romana e controriforma; and the contributions to Pancheri and 
Primerano, L'uomo del Concilio. 

37 Cf. Denzler, Kardinal Guglielmo Sirleto. 

38 Papa, "Il cardinale Antonio Carafa prefetto della S. Congregazione del Concilio," 
309-38. 

39 Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica 1, 88, supposed that Pius IV 
wanted him to reform the Caerimoniale. 

40 Entry of November 5th, 1572, in Diaria Francesco Mucantio (1575-1580), Bibilioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Fondo Chigi, L II 30, 85v: “In eodem consistorio deputavit 13 rev. Car- 
dinales ut intenderent Reformationi librorum caeremonialis, et ad definiendum controver- 
sias inter principes et oratores circa eorum loca, et praecedentias. Quorum nomina sunt: 
Moronus, Farnesius, Perusinus, Sabellus, Sermoneta, Madrutius, Sfortia, Ursinus, Sirletus, 
Sancti Sixti, Estensis, Medices, Carafa." For the newly added members see the Session of 
December 12th, 1573, Ibid., 158v. 
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introduction with respect to the Jubilee of 2000. The Jubilee was choreo- 
graphed into a perfect performance of a spiritual renewal authored by 
the post-Tridentine papacy. It had to promote the standards of accurate 
worship, deep devotion, and truly dignified ceremonies in order to repre- 
sent the ecclesia militans on earth in harmony with its triumphans pen- 
dant in coelio and to prove universal compliance to this conception.^! In 
fact we know very well that the Jubilee of 1575 marked the revival of the 
Roman communication offensive after a period of great incertitude.*? So 
it seems important to pay attention to the inner curial efforts to readjust 
symbolic resources, especially with regard to the congregation of cere- 
monies, as it marks the turning point for a new, procedural, approach to 
communication. 

Of course the congregation and the collaborating master of ceremonies 
had essential work to do, since ceremonial records from the last decades 
were not useful tools for re-enacting ceremonial casuistic checks. A sys- 
tematic approach was required. In the first year of office, the commis- 
sion had to monitor the current ceremonial uses in the papal chapel. The 
members had to identify problems or incoherencies, discuss solutions, 
and make the necessary amendments. The following year the solidity 
of the revised arrangement had to be verified by putting it into practise 
and exploring any open questions or difficulties. Unfortunately we know 
almost nothing about the content of the lively discussions alluded to in 
some sources, Mucanzio's diary making no reference to them. We do how- 
ever know something about the ceremonial conceptions checked by the 
commission as they are based upon de Grassi's considerations. The lat- 
ter had programmatically called for a systematic revision of the second 
book of the Caeremoniale and had spent much of his efforts on balancing 
secular and spiritual elements. It has recently been noticed that Mucanzio 
studied his ideas very carefully, because de Grassi seemed to be afflicted 
by some worries on how to express the extraordinary dignity of the pontiff 
in the presence of the Holy Eucharist.*? 


41 Just corresponding to the concepts of Pseudo-Dionysius. Ritter, "Dionysius Areopagita 
im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert," 143-58; Pseudo-Dionysius Aeropagita, Pseudo-Dyonisius Are- 
opagita: De coelesti hierarchia-De ecclesiastica hierarchia-De mystica theologia—Epistola, 
ed. Heil and Ritter; Moreschini, “L’autenticita del Corpus Dionysianum,” 189—216. 

42 Andretta, "Devozione, controversistica e politica negli anni santi. 1550-1600,” 355—76; 
Visceglia, La città rituale, 239-85; Krogh Rasmussen, Maiestas Pontificia. 

^3 Cf Bélling, Das Papstzeremoniell der Renaissance; see also Bólling, "Vide Apostillam," 
51-73. 
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The congregation, which seems to have been at work until 1580, 
certainly could not resolve all the ceremonial problems linked to the 
readjustment of symbolic resources. Though it is likely that the com- 
mission restored the liturgical arrangement in the papal chapel without 
resolving questions related to precedence, a lot of other questions arose 
and were to be tackled by a more systematic approach. It was recognized 
that entire ceremonies, treated by the Caerimoniale in an almost generic 
way, needed revision or some specifications, since the relation framework 
of the Roman court became more complex and ceremonial practice was 
significantly transformed. Furthermore, it was recognized that amend- 
ments to ceremonies required procedurally coordinated advice. Naturally, 
the master of ceremonies still played a central role, as he coordinated and 
supervised the intensive interplay between various officers, institutions, 
and numerous commissions. But the diaries ceased to be a medium of 
reflection upon practise and norms. Their main function was, hencefor- 
ward, to register ordinary events, attest apparent conformity with proce- 
dures, take note of participants, and remark on special events performed 
by the pontiffs.^^ 


4. Legitimizing the Papacy through Procedures and Devotion 


Gregory XIII's goal to ‘reform ceremonial books’ was by no means lim- 
ited to the diaries. He established a lot of commissions engaged with spe- 
cific sectors of ‘ceremonies,’ as this term stands for procedures that are 
somewhat closely connected to rites. He created commissions for reform 
audiences, processions, the Martyrology, and the ceremonies of bishops. 
His successor, Sixtus V (1585-90), continued in this way by restructuring 
the Curia's communication frameworks in order to coordinate a wide 
range of measures aimed at promoting a splendid image of Rome and 
emphasizing the efficiency of the monarchic papacy. While under the 
so-called ‘Iron Pope’ the secular sphere of government was particularly 
important; devotional aspects were certainly not to be neglected. So in 
1588 the congregation on rites and ceremonies formed by four cardinals 
was established. Despite the fact that this institution is supposed to be 
of some importance, although it was not the only commission occupied 


44 Cf. Das Diarium des päpstlichen Zeremonienmeisters Paolo Alaleone de Branca 
wührend des Pontifikats Gregors XV, ed. Wassilowsky and Wolf. 
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with devotional and ceremonial matters, historians have not focused their 
attention on it.45 

It is pointless to search for evidence of conflicts about ceremonies in 
the masters of ceremonies' diaries. However, it is a logical fallacy to pre- 
sume e silentio that there were no inner-curial conflicts about the man- 
agement and revision of ceremonial procedures. Veiled behind apparent 
conformity with the norm loomed an extremely large and difficult prob- 
lem, which threatened to undermine the moral integrity of the post-Trent 
papacy as well as the dome of representative honour itself. Nepotism and 
clientelism had produced a procedure for choosing popes that did not 
comply with the canonical election modes prescribed by the Caerimoniale: 
the election by adoration in the conclave. In this procedure, members of 
a specific faction would start to hail their candidate as the future Pontiff 
before regular voting procedures occurred, sought to convince other car- 
dinals to join the pack, and thus put rival factions before the choice of 
openly distancing themselves from a papabile or supporting his candidacy. 
Since this problem was to be tackled in a very prudent way, historians do 
not recognize its centrality in obtaining legitimacy and coherency by the 
Curia and by the popes, as Günther Wassilowsky recently pointed out.^9 
His detailed study on the efforts to reform the ceremonies of the conclave 
and on the introduction of secrecy in the voting procedures traced a new 
path in the fertile field of research on papal supremacy in early modern 


45 McManus, The Congregation of Sacred Rites; Gramatowski, “Il fondo liturgico più 
antico dell’archivio della S. Congregatione dei Riti,” 401-24. As a consequence, the compe- 
tences of the newly created congregation of rites and ceremonies corresponded to those 
of the former commission on ceremonies created from Gregory XIII. Bullarum, privile- 
giorum ac diplomatum Romanorum Pontificem amplissima collectio, ed. Cocquelines, 395: 
“Quinque itidem Cardinales delegimus, quibus haec praecipue cura incumbere debeat, ut 
veteres ritus sacri ubivis locorum, in omnibus Urbis orbisque ecclesiis, etiam in capella 
nostra pontificia, in missis, divinis officiis, sacramentorum administratione, ceterisque ad 
divinum cultum pertinentibus, a quibusvis personis diligenter observentur; caerimoniae 
si exoleverint restituantur, si depravatae fuerint, reformentur, libros de sacris ritibus et 
caerimoniis, in primis Pontificale, Rituale, Caerimoniale, prout opus fuerit, reforment et 
emendent; officia divina de sanctis patronis examinent, et nobis prius consultis, cenced- 
ant. Diligentem quoque curam adhibeant circa sanctorum canonizationem festorumque 
dierum celebritatem, ut omnia rita et recta et ex patrum traditione fiant, et ut reges et 
principes eorumque oratores aliaeque personae, etiam ecclesiasticae, ad Urbem Curi- 
amque Romanam venientes, pro Sedis Apostolicae dignitate ac benignitate honorifie more 
maiorum excipiant(ur) cogitationem suscipiant seduloque provideant. Controversias de 
praecedentia in processionibus, aut alibi, ceterasque in huiusmodi sacris ritibus et caer- 
emoniis incidentes difficultates cognoscant, summarie terminent et componant.” 

46 Wassilowsky, Die Konklavereform Gregors XV; Idem, "Vorsehung und Verflechtung,” 
67-82. 
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times, to which our own investigations on the papal ceremony apparatus 
are closely related. 

Furthermore, the reform of the conclave, which was eventually approved 
by Gregory XV (1621-23), was concomitant to the canonizations of Ignatius 
of Loyola, Francis Xavier, Philip Neri, and Teresa of Avila, which marked a 
cornerstone in elaborating new rules for promoting and controlling devo- 
tion in a centralistic way, sanctioned under the pontificate of Urban VIII 
(1623-44).*" Moreover the reform of the conclave, designed by an apposite 
commission, marked the re-establishment of the congregation on ceremo- 
nies because, as a consequence of papal election reform, cardinal dignity 
was required to be reformed too. In this way the pre-eminence of the 
ecclesiastic authority was to be claimed over secular authorities.*? These 
projects were obvious emanations of reinforced papal pre-eminence, but 
almost immediately triggered vehement debates, contradicting as they 
did the Roman sociopolitical realties and provoking the opposition of 
potentates. 

At the zenith ofthe readjustment of procedures and symbolic resources 
at the post-Tridentine curia there is a devotional phenomenon, which— 
besides the Eucharist—is central for forming catholic identity and affirm- 
ing papal supremacy: the veneration of Mary. In this respect we must 
stress that the popes themselves seemed to give new impetus to the tra- 
ditional devotion of Mary. Since the Virgin had appeared on the eve of the 
victorious battle of Lepanto (1571) against the Turks, the ritual practices 
of devotion to her, especially the coronation of her icon and the rosary, 
were now extensively promoted by the new religious orders. The affirma- 
tion of these practices, which were confirmed by the popes and inserted 
into the ceremonial framework, represented the core of the Catholic iden- 
tity and unity. So the veneration of Mary became the central medium 
for connecting spirituality and anti-heretical issues.^? In this respect it 


4” Gotor, I beati del papa. Santità, Inquisizione e obbedienza in età moderna; Papa, Le 
cause di Canonizzazione nel primo periodo della Congregazione dei Riti. 

48 Acta Congr. Caer. post reformatione electionis romani ponteficis, 22 February 1622, 
Acta congregationis Caerimonialis ab anno 1622 ad annum 1649 pro cardinalitiae dignitate 
restituenda, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Barberini Latini, 188, 124. About the congre- 
gation, Visceglia, Citta rituale, 120-90. 

49 Oliveri, “Il significato escatologico di Lepanto”; Dionisotti, “Lepanto nella cultura 
italiana del tempo”; Cracco, “Culto mariano e istituzioni di Chiesa tra medioevo ed eta 
moderna.” See also the contributions to Swanson, The Church and Mary; Rosa, “Pieta mari- 
ana e devozione del Rosario nell'Italia del Cinque e Seicento,” 217-43; Lentes, “Bilderto- 
tale des Heils,” 69-90; Dell'Oro, “I cappuccini e la devozione mariana europea,” 497-523; 
Dell'Oro, “Nascita e sviluppo della ‘barriera’ controriformista,” 41-58; Alatri and Da Reno 
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seems important that the popes Pius V (1565-72), Sixtus V (1585-90), 
Clemens VIII (1592-1605), and Paul V (1605-21) were all buried in the 
basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, as we suppose the fact that Saint Peter's 
was under construction at this time was not the only reason for choosing 
it. Moreover, the rites and ceremonies in the basilica of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore had to express how the popes' activities corresponded to the request 
for the renewed spirituality of the papacy.°° 

Of course in this specific period the management of both papal suprem- 
acy and the symbolic universe of the church was, in a metaphoric sense, 
like the rebuilding of Saint Peter's cathedral, as the entire 'building of 
Catholicism was a site under construction: after large parts of the old 
structure had been destroyed and a small central element restored, finally 
the magnificent new basilica was rapidly constructed with extraordinary 
efforts. But what to do with the old parts, how to decorate the inner parts 
of the edifice, and how to integrate the cathedral into the whole (urban) 
organism, generating a solid infrastructure between the single centres of 
devotion, were already problems to resolve—not only for Saint Peter.5! 


5. Conclusion 


The preceding considerations aimed at demonstrating that the whole cer- 
emonial system and the self-understanding of the Roman Curia was not as 
static and stable as scholars presumed. Based on this investigation of, at 
face value, disparate matters such as ritual devotion, election procedures, 
and ceremonial acts, it should be stressed that, judging by the efforts that 
went into their reform, the readjustment of symbolic resources in a period 
of crisis was of crucial importance not only for affirming the legitimacy 
of the ritual constitution of the church and the papacy, but also for the 
shaping of early modern Catholicism. This contribution could only fur- 
nish the reader with some outlines for further research into the dynamic 
entanglement of these different spheres. To be sure, a ceremony-based 
approach to the early modern papacy cannot explain the complexity of 
structural change that occurred in the core of catholic Christianity. Yet, 


Contese, “L'incoronazione delle immagini mariane;" Schreiner, "Schutzherrin und Schirm- 
frau Maria." 

50 Ostrow, Art and Spirituality in Counter-Reformation Rome; Reinhardt, “Metahisto- 
rische Tatenberichte;" Chatzidakis, "Imagines Pietatis Burghesianae," 141-58, 159-78. 

5! Bredekamp, Sankt Peter in Rom und das Prinzip der produktiven Zerstórung. 
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it is useful to expose some features of the communication frameworks 
at work, which supported the readjustment of symbolic resources and 
thus connected the affirmation of papal supremacy with the formation 
of catholic identity. Furthermore, going beyond the history of the papacy 
and Tridentine Catholicism, an approach that focuses on the shaping of 
institutions through the medium of ceremonial procedures proves par- 
ticularly prolific for opening new perspectives on early modern constitu- 
tional history, which to date remains somewhat schematic and positivist. 
In this context, the findings of Barbara Stollberg-Rilinger with respect to 
the constitutional performativity of practice and procedures in the early 
modern Holy Roman Empire can be compared with the arguments devel- 
oped in this article.?? Approaches focusing on (procedural) agency and 
the related symbolical communication, such as these adopted by new 
cultural history, have furnished students of institutional history with a 
valid alternative to the more static bias from the top down in traditional 
scholarship. 


92 Stollberg-Rilinger, Des Kaisers alte Kleider. 


THE RITUAL BATTLE OF TOURNAMENT: 
TORNEJ, DUST, AND BOHORD IN MEDIEVAL SWEDEN CA. 1250-1320 


Thomas Smaberg 


Introduction 


The High Middle Ages was a time of significant societal changes in the 
Swedish kingdom. The Swedish secular elite underwent a transformation 
from Viking-age magnates to medieval noblemen. A part of this process 
was the introduction of new social and cultural identities based primarily 
on chivalry and courtly ideals.! At the end of the thirteenth century King 
Magnus Ladulås issued the charter of Alsnö, Alsnö stadga, in which he 
created a new nobility, the frálse, with privileges and obligations attached 
to noble status. The main privilege was to be exempt from taxes and, in 
return, the nobility was obliged to render military aid and give advice 
to the king. These privileges and obligations are very similar to the feu- 
dal obligations of auxilium and concilium seen in various kingdoms in 
Europe. This charter was the end result of a long development during the 
thirteenth century where the Swedish aristocracy was influenced by the 
courts of Western Europe. This development demanded new mentalities 
as well as new ways of viewing the relationship between the secular elite 
and the rest of society. It also required a sense of commonality and shared 
perceptions of reality for the nobility. 

These societal changes are reflected in literature, for instance in chron- 
icles that are valuable sources concerning the ideals and norms of soci- 
ety. This article will examine Erikskrónikan, a Swedish medieval rhyme 


! For a general overview of Swedish thirteenth-century history, see Ulsig, "The nobility 
of the late Middle Ages,” 635-41. Courtly and chivalric ideals were introduced in Sweden 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and were associated with knights. For discus- 
sions on this in Swedish medieval society, see Bengtsson, Den hóviska kulturen i Norden, 
18-29, 31-50. See also Löfqvist, Om riddarvásen och frálse i nordisk medeltid; Andree, Kyrka 
och friilse i Sverige under äldre medeltid; Smaberg, Det stängda frälset. For a general dis- 
cussion of the origins and characteristics of chivalry, see Crouch, Tournament, 149-59. 
See also for example Bloch, Feudal Society; Duby, The Chivalrous Society; Keen, Chivalry; 
Keen, “Chivalry and the Aristocracy"; Althoff, Verwandte, Freunde und Getreue; Crouch, 
The Image of Aristocracy in Britain, Reynolds, Fiefs and Vassals; Brittain Bouchard, “Strong 
of Body, Brave and Noble.” 
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chronicle from the early fourteenth century, in order to analyse the ide- 
als and mentalities of the nobility of medieval Sweden. The chronicle is 
one of only a handful of Swedish medieval chronicles to survive until the 
present time and the only one describing this time. It was written for the 
nobility of Sweden and was one of the very first expressions of chivalry 
and courtly ideals in the kingdom. 

I argue that chronicles can tell us something about the mentalities of 
the writer as well as the intended audience and that Erikskrönikan played 
an important part in the transformation of the secular elite into the 
emerging Swedish nobility of the early fourteenth century? Erikskrönikan 
was instrumental in constructing and conveying collective experiences as 
well as mutual ideals and identities of the new nobility, especially the 
ideal of the knight, as expressed by the courtly and chivalric culture that 
was widespread in medieval Europe. 

Erikskrönikan describes a society dominated by the nobility where the 
language and symbols of nobility were an essential part of social inter- 
action.? The ideals of the nobility were in turn defined by portraying the 
knight as the dominant masculinity.* However, masculinity was defined 
within certain societal frameworks such as status and lineage. These were 
part of the nobility's norms and values and to a certain extent they were 
also shared and shaped by the participation of women. But even though 
women were participants, they were only used to define the borders of 
masculinity and were most often marginalised in the chronicles.5 

The chronicler use rituals to construct and shape new social identities 
while at the same time conveying the old ones.® Since rituals are part 


? See Christopher Baswell's analysis of the French Roman d'Eneas where he argues that 
they played a key role in the creation of new aristocratic masculine values in medieval 
France; Baswell, "Men in the Roman d’Eneas,” 149-51. See Ferrari, "Literature as a Perfor- 
mative Act" for the importance of narrative in the construction of aristocratic values in 
Swedish rhyme chronicles. 

3 Koziol, Begging Pardon and Favor, 295. 

^ The question is whether or not the medieval chroniclers saw such a distinction or if 
they only perceived one masculinity and one femininity; Hadley, "Introduction: Medieval 
Masculinities," 7-8. 

5 Lees, "Men and Beowulf" 140; Gaunt, Gender and Genre in Medieval French Literature, 
23-7; Hadley, "Introduction: Medieval Masculinities,” 9-10; Chinca, “Women and Hunting- 
birds are Easy to Tame,” 200-4; Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of 
Identity. 

$ For this use of chronicles, see for instance Spiegel, Romancing the Past; Ailes, "Early 
French chronicle," 304; Blacker, The Faces of Time. Marianne Ailes points out the inher- 
ent danger in reading in the response of the audience, especially since many chronicles 
only survive in a single manuscript, but she argues convincingly for their use; Ailes, "Early 
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of the public representations of what is basically the private powerbase 
of the nobility, it is possible to examine the very nature of the various 
power structures in society by studying rituals. This article will specifically 
examine how rituals constructed and shaped the social and cultural role 
of the knight and discuss how the chronicle can be seen as an agent in 
expressing and legitimizing power structures through performative ritual 
in a new social, cultural, and political reality.” In this article one specific 
performative ritual will be analyzed; namely, the tournament.’ The main 
questions are: How is the ritual of tournament portrayed in the chronicle? 
How were new identities constructed through the performativity of this 
ritual? What role did the tournament play in the construction of the iden- 
tities of the new nobility? 


1. The Swedish Nobility, Chivalric Ideals, and Erikskrönikan 


An elite group of magnates existed in Swedish medieval society prior 
to the introduction of nobility, but the privileges and obligations of 
this group are unclear. They were certainly not stated in law. The char- 
ter of Alsnó from c. 1280 introduced a new form of elite as nobility in 
Swedish law, which, when compared to European kingdoms, is a rather 
late development.? Knighthood is also a late development in medieval 
Sweden. Swedish kings apparently did not knight any noblemen until 
the late thirteenth century.!° Since knighthood never became hereditary, 
while the status of being noble did, being knighted was therefore a status- 
filled privilege that elevated the knight's status. 


French Chronicle—History or Literature?", 306-7. Bagge, “Ideologies and Mentalities,” 
473-6; Baswell, “Men in the Roman d’Eneas,” 149. 

7 Koziol, Begging Pardon and Favor, 296-8. 

8 In this article tournament signifies the actual event in which various forms of ritual 
battle occurred, such as jousts and mélée tournaments; Crouch, Tournament, 1-12. This 
article will use Edward Muir’s definition of ritual as a formalized, collective, institutional- 
ized, and repetitive event; Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 3, 7-11. 

9 DS 799. Hildebrand, Sveriges medeltid. Kulturhistorisk skildring 2, 191-208; Lófqvist, 
Om riddarvásen och fráülse i nordisk medeltid; Andree, Kyrka och frülse i Sverige under äldre 
medeltid; Schück, “Sweden under the dynasty of the Folkungs," 395-400; Smáberg, Det 
stängda frälset, 53-5. For a discussion on Alsnö stadga, see Rosén, “Kring Alsnö stadga”; 
Carlsson and Rosén, Svensk historia 1, 162-9. 

10 Knights in Sweden are mentioned earlier than Alsnö stadga, both in 1254 and 1268. 
It has been assumed that they were knighted abroad, but that might not be the case; Hil- 
debrand, Sveriges medeltid. Kulturhistorisk skildring 2, 183-8. 
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Chivalric and courtly ideals were introduced into Sweden towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, and it is clear that influences from various 
European feudal cultures, foremost among them German feudal courts, 
were prominent. These ideals were instrumental in defining and legitimiz- 
ing the nobility's status while simultaneously making the nobility's ide- 
als the norm of society. The literary domestic culture concerning chivalry 
is sparse and judging by the surviving sources only enters the scene for 
the first time in the early fourteenth century, even though it is likely that 
European courtly literature found its way to the Swedish courts earlier. 
The two most shining examples of Swedish courtly literature are the three 
romances that are collectively known as Eufemiavisorna and the rhyme 
chronicle Erikskrönikan.” Erikskrönikan covers the years from c. 1250 to 
1320 and was probably written by a minor nobleman sometime during 
the 1320s or 1330s.? The chronicle is a history of the Folkunga dynasty 
with a focus on the heroic character of Duke Erik, the son of King Magnus 
Ladulas. 

The portrayal of characters and events shows substantial similarities 
to the chivalric and courtly ideals of courts in the various kingdoms of 
Western Europe. The chronicler was probably well read and well edu- 
cated since some passages imply knowledge of contemporary courtly and 
chivalric literature; he is also influenced by Eufemiavisorna.* There are 
not many allusions to Swedish culture and society prior to the introduc- 
tion of these ideals. However, a few passages mention certain rituals in 


1 Andersson, Erikskrónikans författare, 5-15, 80-6. Eufemiavisorna consists of three 
parts, Ivan Lejonriddaren, Hertig Fredrik av Normandie and Flores och Banzeflor. The trans- 
lation was sponsored by Queen Eufemia of Norway, the mother-in-law of Duke Erik of 
Sweden. See Bengtsson, Den hóviska kulturen i Norden, 48-51. 

12 The chronicle can be linked to a long European literary tradition that reached its 
peak around the beginning of the fourteenth century; Jansson, Medeltidens rimkrónikor, 
78-84, 132-64. See Andersson, Küllstudier till Sveriges historia 1230-1436; Andersson, Eriks- 
krónikans författare, 33-5, 58-65, 132-9, 144—50, 158-69; see also Lönnroth, Från svensk 
medeltid, 70. See Rosén, Striden mellan Birger Magnusson och hans bréder, for the use of 
the chronicle in analysing the strife between King Birger and his brothers, the Dukes Erik 
and Valdemar. See also Fagerland, Krigforing og politisk kultur i nordisk middelalder, for 
the political culture in Erikskrónikan, and Bagge, “Aims and Means in the Inter-Nordic 
Conflicts 1302-1319,” 5-7, on previous research and the political struggle. Bengt R. Jonsson 
puts forward the notion of a clergyman as author; Jonsson, Erikskrénikans diktare. 

13 Bagge, “Ideologies and Mentalities,” 473-6. See also Fagerland, Krigforing og politisk 
kultur i nordisk middelalder, 51-2, who argues that chronicles are a good source on mentali- 
ties and culture. For the importance of courts, see Karras, From Boys to Men. 

14 Erikskrönikan v. 18-20, or to Arthurian knights, Erikskrönikan v. 1386—457. 
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Erikskrönikan that seem to refer back to older days.5 This can be inter- 
preted as an intermediary step, a means by which the chronicler tied the 
new social group of the nobility to what he perceived as old rituals and 
thereby eased the transition and legitimized the new power structures. 
The chronicle can therefore be seen as an active attempt to construct soci- 
ety and a new social reality. On the other hand, the ideals expressed in 
chronicles were in turn shaped and constructed by processes in society at 
large. Such a conscious construction should also be placed in a broader 
context since Erikskrénikan was written during a time when knighthood 
and the courtly ideals were new phenomena in the kingdom, and when 
other literary works concerning chivalry were written in or translated into 
Swedish. 

Erik Lónnroth, one of the greatest authorities on Swedish medieval 
history, considered Erikskrónikan an expression of a conservative soci- 
etal order, where the ideal was the feudal allegiances between the king 
and his subjects.|6 To Lönnroth, the image of aristocracy in Erikskréni- 
kan is one of a unified group that shared common interests towards the 
crown. It is possible however to nuance this image of society. I argue that 
Erikskrónikan was primarily written for a small group within the nobility, 
families that controlled the important fiefs, castles, and offices, and held 
large estates, since they would have been the only ones able to afford all 
the expressions of courtly ideals. It took a lot of resources and social 
status to maintain a chivalric lifestyle, with a large following of retainers, 
knightly armour, and trained horses, and to organise banquets with food, 
drink, and jesters. The high nobility, perhaps heirs to the old magnate 
group, could distance themselves by defining what it meant to be a knight 


15 For instance the Christmas beer, which was shared at great feasts. This was sur- 
rounded by ritual, Erikskrönikan v. 1902—41. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 512. See 
also the old ritual of giving fodder to the horses belonging to household men, Erikskróni- 
kan v. 3524-623; Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 645-7, however makes a good case 
for this ritual being introduced at this time. He ties it to the office of Earl Marshall, who 
was the person actually giving it with the symbol of a silver staff, but it could very well 
be that the Gift-giving itself is older. Either way, this means that we see here an active 
construction of ritual. 

16 Lonnroth, Fran svensk medeltid, 73—4. 

17 For the most resent research into Erikskrönikan, see Vilhelmsdotter, "En jämförelse 
mellan två krénikeprologer’; Idem, Riddare, bonde och biskop; Péneau, Le roi élu; Idem, 
“Elites suédoises et modèles occidentaux"; Idem, in her Introduction to Erikskrónika— 
Chronique d'Erik, ed. Péneau, 1-93; Ferrari, "Literature as a Performative Act." 
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and a noble.!® The nobility should therefore be seen as a fluid group where 
allegiances and hierarchies changed and goals and ideals were never 
easily defined. 


2. Rituals in a Time of Transition 


Ritual was important in a pre-institutional society such as medieval Swe- 
den. It was needed in order to create and legitimize power structures and 
power groups.!? Ritual personifies the rule of the elite and serves to include 
the people. One such example is the knight's oath where the nobility is 
tied to service to God and the king. The knight is portrayed as a noble and 
unselfish protector of the weak and abused in society.?? This public oath 
thus elevates the knight and therefore the nobility to the highest position 
in society while at the same time it also includes other groups. 

The main focus of this contribution is the use of performative ritual in 
the construction of the nobility's identity.2! The performative aspect of 
ritual sees ritual as cultural performances.?? Performances such as tourna- 
ments encode cultural values and through an analysis of ritual it is possible 
to discuss a society's underlying values and norms.2? Performative ritual 
can also be seen as transformative, a possible feature of ritual described 
by Victor Turner, which is applicable to the transformation process of the 
Swedish elite.?4 


18 This elite grouping within the nobility acted against social mobility, see Smáberg, Det 
stdngda frálset, 53—76. For the cost of maintaining this type of lifestyle with a large retinue 
for tournament, see Crouch, Tournament, 24—5. 

19 Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 253. 

20 One such oath was heard at the coronation of King Kristoffer in Uppsala Cathedral 
in September 1441: “By God, the Virgin Mary, Saint Erik, and Saint Knut, I swear that I will 
with life and estates to the best of my abilities protect the holy Christian faith and gospel 
and protect the Church and her servants, their freedom and privileges, to stand up against 
injustices and strengthen peace and law, to protect fatherless and motherless children, 
maidens, widows, and the poor, and to be faithful and true to my king and my kingdom 
and justly hold and exercise my knighthood, to the honour of God, so help me God." As 
quoted in Bengtsson, Den hóviska kulturen i Norden, 45 (my translation). 

?! For the function of ritual in the use and construction of power, see Althoff, Ver- 
wandte, Freunde und Getreue; Althoff, Die Macht der Rituale, 66—7. For performance and 
collective identity, see Turner, The Ritual Process. See also Schechner, Performance Studies; 
Grimes, "Performance Theory and the Study of Ritual." 

?2 [bid., 110-3. 

?3 Ibid., 11. 

24 Grimes, "Performance Theory and the Study of Ritual,” 15-6. See also Turner, The 
Ritual Process. 
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Scholars have seen ritual both as a mechanism for preserving traditions, 
but also as a means for constructing a new reality. Edward Muir argues 
for instance that ritual can be viewed in two ways, either as a mirror or 
as a model25 Ritual as a mirror means that rituals present the world as 
it is. Ritual as a model means that actors in rituals present how society is 
supposed to be. This dichotomy is quite possibly a simplification, Clifford 
Geertz, one of the most influential anthropologists, instead views rituals 
as dualistic; they both describe the world as well as construct it.26 

However, by using the approach of ritual as a model, it is possible to 
see actors in rituals as defining society and thereby constructing reality. 
Historical anthropologists have carried out much work on the way ritual 
is used to construct reality, for instance society and collective identities.?” 
One of the foremost is Marshall Sahlins, who argues that ritual is used in 
social life and that social life is both a product of and a shaper of societal 
structures; norms and values can be introduced and transmitted through 
ritual.2® This means that ritual is intimately linked to power and is used to 
construct and legitimize social hierarchies and political structures.?? This 
constructivistic view of ritual can also be seen in the work of Victor Turner 
who sees ritual as symbolical behaviour, and as a means of actively con- 
structing society and regulating the social order.?? For Turner, ritual, in 
particular the ritual process, is something that could change the social 
structure of a given society.?! 

David Kertzer argues on the other hand that the most important func- 
tion of ritual is to create a feeling of solidarity in the absence of consensus. 
Kertzer argues that rituals help to organize how people feel since they 
are simple and direct.?? In a society with built-in conflicts it is important 
to make people experience the feeling of solidarity and consensus; this 
can be achieved by using ritual to construct collective identities.?? Rituals 


?5 Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 5. This is inspired by Clifford Geertz's view on 
rituals as dualistic, see Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, 12. 

26 Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, 112. 

27 See Ibid.; Kertzer, Ritual, Politics and Power. See also Bell’s criticism of ritual, Bell, 
Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice; Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions. 

28 Cf. Sahlins, Culture and Practical Reason. 

29 Other scholars have also argued that ritual is used by various elites to legitimize 
the world order, see for example Bloch, Ritual, History and Power. See also Kertzer, Ritual, 
Politics and Power. 

30 Turner, The Ritual Process. 

31 See for instance Turner, The Ritual Process. 

32 Kertzer, Ritual, Politics and Power, 175; Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 254. 

33 Kertzer, Ritual, Politics and Power; Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 4. 
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can therefore be used to create unity and harmony and thereby mask 
the underlying tensions that are built into any given society.?* This view 
on ritual is reminiscent of Clifford Geertz, who argues that performative 
rituals are important in that they create narratives where people are free 
to subjectively interpret events from their own perspective.?5 

There is however an inherent problem in describing and interpreting 
rituals from such a distant time and culture as the Middle Ages.?6 Philippe 
Buc has cautioned against reading too much into the medieval sources.?" 
He argues that it is problematic to use current social-scientific models 
and theories, primarily anthropological, in the analysis of medieval cul- 
tures. What scholars perceive as significant medieval rituals could in fact, 
according to Buc, merely be relatively late scholarly constructions. Clearly, 
there is a problem if historians construct rituals where none might have 
existed and if certain actions are imbued with meaning that in fact might 
not signify anything.?? Likewise there is a possibility that we might dis- 
miss important rituals as something of no consequence since we cannot 
place them in a historical context, thus missing the importance and sig- 
nificance of certain rituals.3? Geoffrey Koziol has answered Buc by point- 
ing out that by analysing function, performativity, and the sociocultural 
context of a given ritual it is possible to gain insight into norms, values, 
and identity. This is particularly the case in those societies where the 
king and the nobility share perceptions of the construction of society as 
well as its norms and values.*° 

In analyzing rituals and their importance in Swedish medieval culture 
several problems are encountered. First, the few remaining sources are 
bound by rigid genre-related rules. This is most obvious in the letters 
and charters where the language follows strict patterns which limit their 
usefulness in analyzing ritual. Another source is law books. These are 


34 Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 4, 253. 

35 Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures; Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 4. Geof- 
frey Koziol has seen ritual in this light concerning medieval France. For Koziol ritual is 
ambiguous, there is no one overriding meaning; instead various actors can interpret rituals 
differently as a part of a struggle for power, Koziol, Begging Pardon and Favor, 30916. 

36 Koziol, Begging Pardon and Favor, 17, 289-90; Buc, The Dangers of Ritual, 1-12, 
238-47. 

37 Buc, The Dangers of Ritual. 

38 Koziol, Begging Pardon and Favor, 289-90; Esmark, Den hellige döde og den sociale 
orden, 49-65; Buc, The Dangers of Ritual, 112. 

39 Koziol, Begging Pardon and Favor, 292-4; Esmark, Den hellige döde og den sociale 
orden, 50. 

40 Koziol, "The Dangers of Polemic." 
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normative and do not discuss the actual practice of law. Also, law books 
cannot be applied to the entire kingdom since the early laws were pro- 
vincial. There are also chronicles and yearbooks, which have clear tenden- 
cies, thus limiting their usefulness for ritual analysis. Second, the authors 
of these texts had specific purposes, which are not always the same as 
those who participated in the rituals. These texts reflect their own real- 
ity since the authors wrote down what they considered important for that 
form at that specific time. A subjective interpretation of reality is reflected 
in the texts where rituals might not be described at all, or at least not as 
they were performed, but rather as what suited the purpose of the text. 
Third, many of the early authors of chronicles were clergy who might not 
be the best eyewitnesses to chivalric rituals. On the other hand we have 
the nobleman who probably wrote Erikskrönikan. He would perhaps have 
had reason to exaggerate and emphasise the chivalric and courtly rituals 
in order to show how Swedish nobility was the equal to any in Europe. 
Finally, many events in the chronicle take place at least forty years prior 
to the time it was written down. One can ask how credible and accurate 
these descriptions of rituals are, and how much the author allowed his 
present to colour his portrayal of the past. 

Rituals in Erikskrénikan should mostly be seen as representative only 
for the new elite and not for society at large. Almost exclusively, the actors 
in the rituals are kings, queens, or nobles. The rituals themselves such 
as weddings, coronations, and tournaments are also almost exclusively 
connected to these actors. However, since the nobility dominated society 
and to a large extent formed it, these rituals have broader meaning. Inter- 
estingly, the anonymous chronicler does not emphasize ritual. Descrip- 
tions of ritual in Erikskrónikan are usually very cursory. The reason for 
this is unknown; perhaps the chronicler considered them so integral to 
society that he saw no need to underline their importance.^? On the other 
hand, the inclusion of them indicates that they were considered impor- 
tant for the use and display of power. By using repetitive descriptions of 
tournaments with the same formulaic language, the chronicler indicates 
a standardized ritualistic performance or at the very least a standardized 
language formula.*? 


41 Buc, The Dangers of Ritual, 4. 
^2 Raudvere, “Mellan liv och text,” 31-2. 
^3 Ibid., 32. 
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The article will analyse tournament as ritual from three perspectives: 
participants, time and place, and finally language and symbols.** Partici- 
pants in a ritual can be categorized as spectators and active participants. 
This is not fixed and in fact both these categories tend to overlap. This 
means that an active participant in one part of the ritual can be a specta- 
tor in another part.* It also means that in some rituals not everyone can 
be a participant; gender roles play a part in this. Time and place are sig- 
nificant and at many times tied to sacral issues, such as a feast being held 
on a saint’s day. Language and symbols will be discussed by relating them 
to the chivalric and courtly ideals. Performativity, for instance whether or 
not the rituals were formalized, repetitive, or symbolic, will be discussed 
throughout all three perspectives. 


3. Ritual of Tournaments 


Tournament is the ritual enactment of battle, which in turn was the reason 
for the very existence of nobility. It is therefore the embodiment of many 
of the chivalric values, among them courtesy and courage.*6 A tournament 
was only held at certain events, and was always tied to specific actors and 
with explicit rules, for instance relating to participants.*” David Crouch 
has investigated the origins and heyday of this primarily aristocratic event 
and traces its roots back to France, where tournaments started as trials of 
courage and skills during times of war.*® Crouch suggests that there is a 
connection between the Peace movement, an attempt at lessening strife 
in the 1020s and 1030s in Northern France, and the beginnings of tour- 
nament, which became a way of maintaining military skills. During the 


44 Clunies Ross emphasizes time, place, and persons as important parts of rituals; 
Clunies Ross, “Narvaron och frånvaron av ritual i norróna medeltida texter,” 20. 

45 [bid., 18. 

46 Karras, From Boys to Men, 28-30. For work on knights and masculinity, see Bennett 
“Military Masculinity in England and Northern France c. 1050-c. 1225.” For a comprehen- 
sive study of tournament, see Crouch, Tournament; for other works on tournament, see 
for example Barker, The Tournament in England: noo-1400; Barber & Barker, Tournaments: 
Jousts, Chivalry and Pageants in the Middle Ages; Clephan, Tournament: its Periods and 
Phases. 

47 Bennett, “Military Masculinity in England and Northern France c. 1050-c. 1225,” 78-9. 
Tournament can be described as a ritual by using Muir's definition since he argues that 
ritual is a formalized, collective, institutionalized, and repetitive event, Muir, Ritual in 
Early Modern Europe, 3. 

^8 Crouch, Tournament, 5-12. 
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course of the thirteenth century, tournament became a common institu- 
tion with loosely defined rules.^? 

Tournament constructed and maintained the social order of society. All 
of the participants were introduced to the concept that the nobility was 
the pinnacle of society and that this was the God-given order ofthe world.5° 
Participation was not restricted to active jousting by knights. Women for 
instance played a significant role, both as spectators and by participating 
in rituals surrounding the actual tournament.?! At tournaments in West- 
ern Europe, women decided who was to be honoured and gave the prizes 
to the winners.52 However, the role of women in tournament is not the 
focus of Erikskrónikan, where only a very few can be seen, and then only 
as spectators. The main focus is on masculinities and the construction of 
characters such as Duke Erik, and on the masculine aspects of courtly and 
chivalric ideals.5? 


3.1. Tournament and the Construction of Nobility 


The Swedish nobility created in 1280 probably consisted of an older mag- 
nate group that had long historical roots and some newer groups such 
as men tied to the king's service. The men of the magnate group used 
various strategies to elevate themselves above the new groups of men 
that were included in the nobility.54 The introduction of chivalry, and 
as a part of this the tournament, was a means of doing so by using sta- 
tus and resources to exclude others. Tournaments helped maintain the 
hierarchical order within the nobility since only certain segments could 
afford the cost of trained horses and custom-made armour.9? This process 
would in all likelihood not have been quite so simple, since some from the 


^9 Crouch, Tournament, 8-12. 

59 In medieval society, religion and the belief in God were central. Rituals bear evi- 
dence of this, see Clunies Ross, *Nárvaron och frånvaron av ritual i norróna medeltida 
texter,” 16—7 and the contributions to Bak, Coronations: Medieval and Early Modern Monar- 
chic Ritual. 

51 Clunies Ross, "Nàrvaron och frånvaron av ritual i norróna medeltida texter,” 18—26. 
Women are then used to define masculinities; Lees, “Men and Beowulf" 140; Bennett, 
"Military Masculinity in England and Northern France c. 1050-c. 1225," 78-9; Karras, From 
Boys to Men, 48-57. 

52 Crouch, Tournament, 156-9. 

53 The exclusion of women in descriptions of tournament is not uncommon. In the tale 
of William Marshal, arguably one of the greatest tourneyers, women are noticeably absent, 
Crouch, Tournament, 158. 

54 Rosén, “Kring Alsnö stadga;" Smaberg, Det stängda frälset, 53—76. 

55 Karras, From Boys to Men, 58-66. 
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Figure 1. Tournament seen on church door, Sódra Rada church, Sweden, 
fifteenth century (source: Riksantikvarieámbetet) 


new group were probably sponsored or would have had the resources to 
take part in tournaments. The introduction of the tournament in medi- 
eval Sweden is thus an example of ritualization whereby the higher sec- 
tions of nobility created and maintained social control and, through that, 
domination.5® This domination was hardly total. As the illustration above 
shows, the tournament was known to other social strata in Sweden, and 
this painting could have been used to question the social order and the 
dominance of the elite since it casts the tournament in a totally different, 
almost humorous and satirical light.5” 

In order to actively participate in the tournament's main ritual per- 
formative event one had to be a male aristocrat; tournament therefore 
helped shape the nobility’s masculinity and transformed the competing 
men into noblemen.5? The very public ritual of tournament is important 
since masculinity and masculine status depended on affirmation which 
the other participants and actors in the tournament provided.5? Gender 


56 Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice, 74. 

57 For the use of humour as a way to criticize the social order in Sweden, see the con- 
tributions to Berggren, Ferm, and Morris, Master Golyas and Sweden. 

58 Karras, From Boys to Men, 28-30. Knights and masculinity in romances and other 
forms of literature is discussed by Matthew Bennett, "Military Masculinity in England and 
Northern France c. 1050-c. 1225." For performance and collective identity, see Turner, The 
Ritual Process. See also Schechner, Performance Studies; Grimes, "Performance Theory and 
the Study of Ritual". 

59 Tosh, “What Should Historians do with Masculinity?", 184. 
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identities, both masculinities and femininities as well as their signs, are 
performative, in that they are actively constructed by language and sym- 
bolic social signs.®° It is the everyday enactments, through for instance 
various performative rituals, that create reality and makes artificial con- 
ventions become real between masculinities and femininities; this social 
construction is equally true between different versions of masculinities, 
some of which might be competing and challenging.®! A fixed set of 
rules for the performance does not exist; it is repetitive since it constantly 
needs to be reaffirmed and can change according to circumstances.®? 

Rituals were thus a means by which the nobility affirmed, enacted, 
and transferred the values that defined them as a group. Reality was 
constructed by the use of ritual in the shaping of the identities of the 
elite. It was not something entirely new that was created. Rituals merely 
strengthen some trends in favour of others in a given society; they are thus 
used in ever-ongoing negotiations of power.® 


3.2. Tournaments and the Construction of Masculinity 


Medieval chronicles such as Erikskrónikan were written to be performed— 
they were read at courts and at the castles and manors of the nobility— 
and thus became part ofthe performativity that constructed gender roles.54 
Erikskrönikan constructs, reflects, and conveys a patriarchal society.®° One 
clear example of this is that the language in Erikskrönikan is predomi- 
nately masculine and there is a dominant manliness present, that of the 


6° Butler, Bodies that Matter; Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of 
Identity. See Gaunt, Gender and Genre in Medieval French Literature, 10-6 for a discussion 
on gender as it relates to medieval literature. See also Karras, From Boys to Men. 

61 Gender as a social construct is commonly accepted in medieval scholarship; see 
Hadley, "Introduction: Medieval Masculinities," 1-4, 15. Carol Clover argues for a gender 
construction based on body and power, Clover, "Regardless of Sex," 370-82. 

® Koziol, Begging Pardon and Favor, 294-5. 

$3 Ibid., 307. 

64 For performativity of chronicles, see Ferrari, “Literature as a Performative Act.” For 
the importance of court, see Arnade, Realms of Ritual, where he shows how even eating 
could be construed as a ritual in the Burgundian court. Amade, Realms of Ritual, 12-7, 
29-31. 

65 Simon Gaunt analyses gender and genre in a book on medieval French literature 
where he argues that the social construction of gender relates to the specific genres of 
medieval literature; Gaunt, Gender and Genre in Medieval French Literature. Mark Chinca 
makes a similar analysis and argues that constructions of masculinity and femininity can 
be seen in early German love-lyrics; Chinca, “Women and Hunting-birds are Easy to Tame,” 
200-4. See also Nelson, Politics and Ritual in Early Medieval Europe. 
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knight. Clearly, masculinity and manliness is something that the chroni- 
cler associated quite explicitly with certain segments of society, specifi- 
cally to the order of bellatores.®® 

The dominance of masculine ideals during the Middle Ages has rarely 
been questioned by historians. John Tosh, when discussing the problems 
of masculinity in gender studies, tries to explain this by arguing that since 
men were the norm of society, masculinity was never properly defined by 
scholars as men were not seen as carriers of gender.” However, as current 
research has proven, masculinity is something quite heterogeneous and 
therefore it is important to discuss and analyse what masculinities are, 
how they are constructed, and how they are manifested.58 

One of the most influential scholars on masculinity is R.W. Connell, 
with the concept of hegemonic masculinity.8? Connell argues that there 
are competing forms of masculinity in any given society, but that they 
tend to work together to exclude women by marshalling behind the domi- 
nant form of masculinity. This line of reasoning can be applied to the 
ideal of the knight in the Middle Ages being the dominant masculinity. 
But, according to Connell, masculinity and manliness are primarily mod- 
ern concepts. Other scholars have also argued this and see manliness as 
something that only became necessary to define when the perception of 
the female body as an incomplete male body changed.”° This however has 
been the subject of dispute among medieval history scholars, and Bjórn 
Bandlien argues that a dominating masculinity did exist in the Middle 
Ages."! This article argues that knighthood was an exclusive status marker 


$6 Manliness and masculinity in a Swedish context are discussed in Collstedt, Duel- 
lanten och rättvisan and in Liliequist, “Manlighetens flytande gränser.” Both Collstedt and 
Liliequist stress that these categories are very heterogenous. 

$7 Tosh, "What Should Historians do with Masculinity?", 180. 

$8 There is much work on masculinity in the Middle Ages, so much so in fact that it 
is almost impossible to give an overview on the field. Anthologies in the past ten years 
have covered such disparate topics as monastic culture, homosexuality, and chivalry. For 
recent works on masculinity in the Middle Ages, see for instance the contributions to Lees, 
Medieval Masculinities; Murray, Conflicted Identities and Multiple Masculinities; Hadley, 
Masculinity in Medieval Europe; Cohen and Wheeler, Becoming Male in the Middle Ages; 
Karras, From Boys to Men; Cullum and Lewis, Holiness and Masculinity. For recent work on 
masculinity by Swedish scholars, see for example the contributions to Berggren, Manligt 
och omanligt i ett historiskt perspektiv; Collstedt, Duellanten och rättvisan. For an overview 
on research into masculinity, see Tjeder, “Maskulinum som problem." 

$9 Connell, Masculinities. 

70 Gaunt, “Manlighet: en historisk agenda,” 19-23. 

71 Bandlien, Man or monster?; Bandlien, “Kampen om hegemonisk maskulinitet omkring 
1200." 
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in Sweden, and the chronicler of Erikskrönikan constructed the image of 
the knight as the dominant masculinity, thus making the knight the ideal 
of manliness. John Tosh argues that manliness as a form of masculinity 
is constructed in a conscious process formed by other men in primar- 
ily three arenas: home, work, and association.” Tosh thereby underlines 
the importance of various forms of personal relations between men that 
form social identity, since these serve to limit access to the public sphere 
and exclude women.” Knighthood therefore shaped noble identity by 
being the exclusive ideal of manliness formed in association with other 
noble men. 


3.3. Tournament: The Participants—Kings, Queens, and Knights 


There are three different categories of tournament mentioned in Eriks- 
krönikan: the tornej, the bohord, and the dust. The tornej was mainly 
fought on horseback by armoured knights and is roughly the equivalent 
of the mélée tournament, which was first seen in France towards the 
end of the eleventh century. The dust is the Swedish equivalent of the 
joust, single combat between two knights on horseback, where the two 
rode towards each other and tried to oust one another from the saddle, 
which grew alongside the mélée tournament and became the most popu- 
lar version among knights from the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The bohord was armed combat between two opposing teams, perhaps 
the rough equivalent of bohort, which however was more of an informal, 
spontaneous variant without armour, which does not seem to be the case 
in Erikskrónikan."^ 


72 Tosh, “What Should Historians do with Masculinity?", 181, 187, 191-2. He strongly 
emphasises that manliness is only one strand of masculinity; Tosh, “What Should Histori- 
ans do with Masculinity?", 183. 

73 Tosh, "What Should Historians do with Masculinity?", 186-7. 

7^ Jansson, Erikskrénikan. Redigering, inledning och kommentarer, commentaries, 184— 
93. Crouch, Tournament, 1332. In all probability, tournament was well known early in the 
Middle Ages in Sweden; at least, princes from the Nordic countries were involved. For 
instance one of the most famous tourneyers was Count Charles of Flanders, the son of 
a king of Denmark; Crouch, Tournament, 2. Crouch mentions bohort as a joust without 
armour that most often was spontaneous and not organized; Crouch, Tournament, 79, 
113-5. This does not seem to be the case in Sweden however since bohords were organized 
events. 
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The king was a central figure in medieval society and many rituals were 
associated with kingship.” A part of the ritual of tournament in Sweden 
was the inclusion of the king.” In Erikskrönikan the king is invariably 
portrayed as a spectator in tournaments, sometimes alongside the queen. 
That the royal couple was present is not unheard of, but tournaments 
were more the domain of the aristocracy in feudal Europe.” This implies 
that the chronicler wanted to portray the status and position of the king 
in medieval Sweden as strong by demonstrating that kings could arguably 
control this aristocratic arena and by extension exert some control over 
the nobility as well."? Duke Erik's position as a member of the royal family 
also played a role in tying the ritual of tournament to the image of king- 
ship since he is portrayed as the ideal knight. 

One example of the inclusion of the king was at the tournament held 
at a wedding in 1260 between King Valdemar Birgersson and the Dan- 
ish princess Sofia Eriksdotter.’”? Having a tournament at royal weddings 
was very common across Europe, since it elevated the status of the par- 
ticipants and gave the involved groups various ways of interpreting the 
rituals.8° The tournament however is described very cursorily; the chron- 
icle simply states that there was a tournament: 


Ther war duster ok bohord.3! 


This means that Valdemar and Sofia could enjoy both single combat 
between champions and also the larger, quite impressive, spectacle of 
groups of armoured knights thundering towards each other and doing 
battle.82 Erikskrönikan does not elaborate further so we know nothing of 
who participated or who won, but since the only nobility mentioned in 


75 Arnade, Realms of ritual, 12-7, 29-31. Monclair, Forestillinger om kongen i norsk 
middelalder gjennom ritualene og symbolene rundt ham, for Nordic rituals surrounding 
kingship. 

"6 Arnade, Realms of ritual, 18. 

77 Crouch, Tournament, 8-12. 

7$ For instance, kings such as Louis VI saw tournaments as a threat to public order, 
meaning royal control; Crouch, Tournament, 92. 

79 Erikskrönikan v. 440-55. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 244-7. She was a 
daughter of the Danish King Erik Plovpenning. 

80 Arnade, Realms of ritual, 27-35; Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures. 

81 “There were duster and bohord,” Erikskrénikan v. 448. 

82 This is very much akin to what David Crouch describes as the basic organisation of 
tournaments, Crouch, Tournament, u—2, which means that Swedish kings and nobles were 
very familiar with contemporary European chivalric ideals. 
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connection with the wedding feast are lords and knights, we can surmise 
that men from these groups participated in the tournament.9? 

At another royal wedding, this time between King Birger Magnus- 
son and the Danish princess Márta Eriksdotter in 1298, we see the spec- 
tator aspect of the king and queen again; Erikskrónikan describes two days 
of festivities, including bohord. On the second day it is mentioned that 
the king had an open tent erected where he could see the tournament; 
the queen is notably absent in this passage.9* The specific exclusion of the 
queen is interesting since it clearly constructs tournament as a masculine 
ritual. Unfortunately, the chronicler only describes the tournament in gen- 
eral; he does not mention who participated. We do know that nobles and 
knights attended the wedding banquet, but the terms used to describe 
the guests are very varied and tells us little of who participated at the 
tournament.95 

In fact, the most interesting aspect of this tournament concerns who 
is not described as being active. Duke Erik, the brother of the king and 
the hero of the chronicle, was knighted on this occasion. On these two 
days of tournament, no mention is made of Duke Erik or his men, even 
though they had a reputation for jousting. The chronicler even implies that 
Duke Erik and his men specifically did not joust on the second day, since 
there is a passage in which Erik is described as riding towards the king, 
where he sits and observes the tournament.$6 The chronicle also men- 
tions foreign nobles who were knighted, so it is likely that they partici- 
pated to prove their worth." 


83 The terms used are herra and riddara, meaning lords and knights, Erikskrönikan v. 
440—55. For a discussion on the very varied terms that were used by the nobility, see Hil- 
debrand, Sveriges medeltid. Kulturhistorisk skildring 2, 188-9. This means that for instance 
squires are not mentioned. 

94 Erikskrönikan v. 1386-457. A tournament usually lasted only one day; Crouch, Tour- 
nament, 57-8. For the alliances between the royal houses of Sweden and Denmark, see 
Rosén, Striden mellan Birger Magnusson och hans bróder, 15—30. 

85 The terms are ddla, riddare, herra, hülade, and swena, meaning nobles, knights, war- 
riors, and squires, Erikskrónikan v. 1386—457. Sven is a term for a noble who is not yet 
knighted, but is still more than a common noble. See Hildebrand, Sveriges medeltid. Kul- 
turhistorisk skildring 2, 188—9. 

86 Erikskrönikan v. 1444-51. It is possible that the chronicler wanted to emphasize that 
they had not yet gained this reputation since the first mention of this is from 1304, Eriks- 
krönikan v. 2118-28; perhaps the better tourneyers did not join the duke's retinue until 
after this. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 527—34. Of course, this does not exclude 
the possibility that his men engaged in tournament later that day. 

87 Jesters, musicians, minor servants to the nobility as well as clergy were present at 
this wedding, Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 448-9. 
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Another tournament took place at a hov, a formal meeting, in Fagradal 
in 1304 where King Birger and King Erik of Denmark met with their respec- 
tive queens.88 The tournament is once again described very quickly as a 
bohord, and no more mention is made. It is apparent that the circum- 
stances surrounding the hov are more important to the chronicler than 
the bohord itself. Erikskrönikan does not specifically mention participants, 
but since twelve nobles were knighted, it is highly probable that they par- 
ticipated at this tournament. We know that the courts of the kings con- 
sisted of many warriors, both knights and men-at-arms, and it is probable 
that they participated as well; at the very least they were spectators.?? 

Duke Erik and his brother Duke Valdemar both married daughters of 
kings of Norway; Duke Erik married Ingeborg, daughter to King Hákon 
and Valdemar married Hakon’s niece. The double wedding took place in 
Oslo in 1312 and the festivities included dust and bohord.9? The chronicle 
states that Duke Erik's retinue was made up of knights, who in all proba- 
bility participated in the tournament. The brides did not accompany their 
husbands back to Sweden, since they were not legally of age. After a year, 
the duke made preparations in the Swedish trading town of Lödöse for 
the reception of his wife by building a huge hall. At the festivities jesters 
and musicians from many countries were present and were given rich 
gifts. This gift-giving ritual to jesters and musicians is repeated on many 
occasions.?! These gifts would have been made very publicly, so that spec- 
tators could see how generous the duke was, which enforced the new 
ideals.?? At this reception another dust was organized.?? We know that 
knights were present at the feast, both Swedish as well as foreign; several 
were knighted. There were also other nobles; two sons of German counts 
are mentioned. Most of these knights and nobles probably participated 
in the dust. 


88 Erikskrönikan v. 2182-205. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 536-40, Rosén, 
Striden mellan Birger Magnusson och hans bröder, 62-3. 

$9 The words used for the guests were: helade, riddara, swena. See Hildebrand, Sveriges 
medeltid. Kulturhistorisk skildring 2, 188-9. We also know that musicians and jesters were 
present. 

90 Erikskrónikan v. 3488-523. Jesters and musicians were present. 

9! For instance Erikskrönikan v. 1386-457. Patrons were expected to host a banquet; it 
became part of the overall ritual, Crouch, Tournament, 35-8. 

92 There probably would have been quite a crowd present; Crouch, Tournament, 55-6. 
The musicians would have been used at the tournament for the proclamations. 

93 Erikskrönikan v. 3524—623. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 641-7. Rosén, 
Striden mellan Birger Magnusson och hans bréder, 181—3. 
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These passages are typical of many of the descriptions of tournaments 
in the chronicle. Tournaments are a part of larger festivities, but not 
described in any detail. They are however almost always mentioned on 
grand occasions such as weddings, thus underlining their importance. The 
nobility's role in the chronicle is ambiguous, since knights are the prob- 
able active participants but are with one single exception always anony- 
mous, and it is never stated explicitly that the participants were knights. 
Even the winners of the tournaments are not mentioned. Ritual is thus 
clearly tied to the nobility as a whole through the image of the knight, 
rather than to certain individuals. 

One notable exception to these anonymous descriptions exists in a pas- 
sage concerning a dust taking place at a hov held sometime in 1277-78 
between the kings of Denmark and Sweden.” The inclusion of a challenge 
and a wager ritualized the dust, as does the placing of the tournament at a 
hov. Almost exclusively, the participants in this tournament are described 
as knights, which underscores the use of tournament to construct a spe- 
cific social reality where the knight, not just any noble, was pre-eminent. 
Masculinity is constructed by using phrases of manliness and strength 
when describing the knights: 


aff manlik makt ok digher stárke viisto riddara thera leek.95 


Some of the knights are even mentioned by name. This is done because 
the chronicle describes the tournament mainly by focusing on two 
single combats. The most interesting passage is the second dust, between 
the Danish noble Magnus Dysewald and a young Swedish noble, the sven 
Erengisl Plata.96 Magnus taunted the Swedish participants and challenged 
them to dust by a wager; the winner took the loser's war-horse and a large 
sum of money.?? Erengisl accepted the challenge even though he was not 
a knight, and utterly defeated Magnus. In this episode, by portraying the 
Danish as chivalrous knights and the Swedish as young and yet in train- 
ing, but still victorious, the chronicler constructs both masculinity and 


9^ Erikskrönikan v. 1094-125. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 363—71. 

95 Erikskrönikan v. 1094-125. Roughly translated: “through manly power and strength 
the knights displayed their prowess in games." 

96 Syen could possibly be translated into squire, see Hildebrand, Sveriges medeltid. 
Kulturhistorisk skildring 2, 188—9, but the function and status of sven is unclear. It does not 
seem to relate to a would-be knight in training, but rather as a separate status marker. 
Squire has various meanings in medieval society; Crouch, Tournament, 47-9. 

97 This challenge was not uncommon, Crouch, Tournament, 83-4. Usually, this wager 
was expected to be paid for by the knight's patron; Crouch, Tournament, 35-8. 
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nobility in an almost nationalistic sense through the use of performative 
ritual, which in turn has an almost transformative purpose. 


3.4. Tournament: The Wedding and the Feast—the Construction of 
Time and Place 


Ritual place features prominently at the tournament held at the wedding 
of King Birger Magnusson and Marta of Denmark in 1298.9* The passage 
on the two days of festivities is one of the most elaborate descriptions of 
a wedding in Erikskrönikan. It took place in Stockholm, one of the most 
important towns in Sweden. On the first day there was bohord.?? On the 
second day it is mentioned that the king had an open tent erected where 
he could see the tournament. This then is an example of an active con- 
struction of place and space aimed towards linking the king with the 
courtly ideals. The ultimate purpose was viewing the tournament in full 
royal splendour and letting everyone see this statement of status and 
power through the king's bodily presence.!09 

Duke Erik's and Duke Valdemar's weddings in the important Norwe- 
gian town of Oslo to the Norwegian princesses in 1312 included a tourna- 
ment, but with no mention of a specific place.?! However, when Duke 
Erik later received his wife in Lódóse he had a whole new hall built specif- 
ically for this.!°* The chronicler was apparently quite impressed because 
he describes this lavishly decorated hall at some length. The feast lasted 
four days, unusual in itself, and during this time rituals are closely linked 
to place and social space. Nobles were knighted outside the hall. This 
was done by the door, and a dust was then held in close proximity to 
the mighty hall, thus tying the ritual of knighting to the ritual of tour- 
nament. Construction of a ritual place for a very specific purpose is an 
active attempt at constructing social space linked to the new ideals. By 
using the hall for several rituals: the reception of Ingeborg, the courtly 
banquet, the knightings, and the tournament, the chronicler emphasises 
the importance of ritual place and space. 


98 Erikskrönikan v. 1386-457. 

99 [bid. v. 1404-8. Choosing a site close to a town was common, since this meant the 
participants could easily be lodged there; Crouch, Tournament, 50—5. 

100 Ibid. v. 1386-457. 

101 [bid. v. 3488-523. 

19? [bid. v. 3524-623. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 641-7. 
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The tournament at the hov between the kings of Denmark and 
Sweden in 1277-78 was held on the border between the two kingdoms.!0? 
The chronicle states that it was held at what probably signifies a border 
marker. Rolf Pipping argues that this is highly improbable and was more 
likely held at, or close by, a town that could house the courts of the kings.!?4 
Another tournament was also held at a border location. In 1304, a hov 
with King Birger and King Erik and their respective queens that included 
a tournament was held in Fagradal, an estate in the province of Smáland 
close to the border between Denmark and Sweden.!?^* The border loca- 
tions fit into European traditions.!°6 This is significant because it marks 
the importance of a neutral place for a tournament held between two 
kingdoms. 

Other tournaments were also held at various hov, for instance in Stock- 
holm 1289 where Birger Magnusson, son of King Magnus Ladulas, was 
knighted and where his sister Rikiza was entered into a nunnery.!?7 To 
celebrate these events, over forty noblemen were knighted as well as a 
duke. After the rituals there was bohord where the newly knighted par- 
ticipated.!9$ The knighting appears to have taken place outside on a field, 
since the chronicle states that it took place at the location where a mon- 
astery was built later. The bohord would have been fought at this location 
and the chronicler thus links secular and sacred place and space. In the 
minds of the participants and spectators this would intimately connect 
the world of God to the image of the knight and the chivalrous ideals. 

One tournament differs greatly from the others as it was held dur- 
ing a military campaign. Duke Erik had gathered an army and marched 
against Norway in 1308. During this campaign, he set up camp in front of 
a besieged enemy castle.!?? Here, he knighted nobles and held a tourna- 
ment. The chronicle states: 


Ok giorde riddara ok howade faast ok ráddis normen ey eth bast.!!? 


103 Erikskrönikan v. 1094125. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 363-71. 

104 Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrónikan, 363. 

105 Erikskrönikan v. 2182-205. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 536-40. 

106 Tt was not uncommon to hold tournaments at borders, which was a traditional place 
in the twelfth century; Crouch, Tournament, 6—7. 

107 Erikskrönikan v. 1146-69, Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 377. 

108 Erikskrönikan v. 1164. 

109 Ibid., v. 2918-31. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 601-3. 

10 Erikskrönikan v. 2930-1. Roughly translated: “and dubbed knights and held knightly 
feasts and feared the Norwegians not at all.” The word howade is thus translated as hav- 
ing knightly feasts; see Jansson, Erikskrönikan. Redigering, inledning och kommentarer, 
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The chronicle itself gives the probable motive; the passage goes on to say 
that Duke Erik did this because he did not fear the Norwegians. To show 
yourself brave in the face of your enemies was linked to the chivalric ide- 
als. This is a construction of masculinity and manliness as well as space, 
and interesting since so many descriptions of the character of Duke Erik 
focus upon traits such as generosity and piety and not on warlike attri- 
butes such as this. The role model of the manly knight was thus character- 
ized by many attributes: character, body, and behaviour. 


3.5. Tournament: The Court, Chivalry, and the Knight—Language and 
Symbols 


Language and symbols are used to describe the rituals that construct the 
nobility's identities in Erikskrönikan. First, the occasion itself, a wedding 
or a hoy for instance, with all the surrounding trappings such as banquets 
and tournaments, is often described using phrases associated with courtly 
and chivalric ideals. At the wedding of King Birger and Sofia in 1260, the 
feast included dancing and singing, both of which the chronicle describes 
as courtly behaviour.!! The hall where the banquet was held is also 
described in courtly terms. The courtly dancing and singing also occurs 
when young King Birger was knighted in 1289." Later, at his wedding 
in 1298, the banquet is singled out for a long passage. Courtly behaviour 
was pictured in full by the chronicle, even so far as to mention that not 
even Gawain and Perceval could have done better, thus using Arthurian 
symbolism.!? The banquet itself thus becomes an important part in the 
construction of the new nobility and its ideals.!^ Magnates in Sweden had 
of course held feasts for centuries, but with the introduction of chivalry 
these feasts were reinterpreted using new language, symbols, and rituals. 

Tournament itself is also described using chivalric and courtly 
language. The tournament in 1277-78 at the hov between the kings of 
Denmark and Sweden is described in courtly terms.!5 This is also the 


commentaries, 126. Holding a tournament on such occasions was not uncommon; Crouch, 
Tournament, 2—5. 

11 Erikskronikan v. 440-55, “tokt ok hówisk laat ok synne." Pipping, Kommentar till Erik- 
skrünikan, 244—7. 

H2 Erikskrönikan v. 1147—70. 

13 Ibid., v. 1386-457. 

114 See also Ibid., v. 3488-523, v. 3524-623. 

NS Erikskrönikan v. 1094-125. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 363-71. For the 
importance of courts, see Arnade, Realms of ritual, 12—7, 29-31. 
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passage that is most fully elaborated upon by the use of courtly language. 
The dust is described as a manly and knightly game, “Aff manlik makt ok 
digher stärke viisto riddara thera leek”; and the chronicler vividly depicts 
the actual fighting, with lances breaking and sparks flying from the 
helmets.!6 Here, quite explicitly, the chronicler links manliness and brav- 
ery to the image of the knight. Courtly and chivalrous language is also 
used at Duke Erik's reception of Ingeborg in Lódóse in 1313. The feast 
included the ritual of nobles being knighted and also a tournament where 
the recently knighted participated. The latter is specifically characterised 
as courtly: *... mangin hówelik dust ther waar... .” 17 

Finally, the participants in the tournaments are described using these 
ideals on the rare occasion they are mentioned. At the tournament in 
1277-78, the most interesting passage is the second dust, where the Danish 
noble Magnus Dysewald is described in chivalric terms as bald, meaning 
brave.!? When King Birger Magnusson was knighted in Stockholm in 1289, 
he in turn knighted Duke Albrecht of Braunschweig, who is described as 
proud and chivalrous, “en stolt herra ok hówelik."!? Since it is likely that 
Albrecht later participated in the tournament that took place, the lan- 
guage helps construct the image of the knight, albeit a foreign one. 

At the wedding between King Birger and Marta in 1298, where King 
Birger himself is portrayed in courtly terms, Duke Erik was knighted 
alongside others.?? He is described in chivalric terms, as pious, friendly, 
and generous with gifts.!2! This represents another form of masculinity, 
since he is not described in knightly terms, but instead in lordly terms. 
He is also mentioned as having a large and glorious following of knights 
and other warriors, who are portrayed by using chivalric terms.?? At Duke 
Erik's reception of his wife in 1313, Erikskrönikan does not focus on the 
tournament, but rather on the feast, and how generous Duke Erik was. 
The chronicler links this generosity to the chivalric and courtly ideals 


U6 Erikskrönikan v. 1094-125. 

17 Ibid., v. 3524—623. Roughly translated: ‘many chivalric dusts there were.’ Pipping, 
Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 641-7. 

18 Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 369. 

H9? Erikskrönikan v. 1146-69. Roughly translated: ‘a proud and chivalric lord.’ Pipping, 
Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 377. 

120 Erikskrönikan v. 1386—457. Bagge, “Ideologies and Mentalities,” 475. 

12 Erikskrönikan v. 1423-57. For gifts, see Mauss, Essai sur le don; Esmark, Den hellige 
déde og den sociale orden, 105-13. Duke Erik is said to have listened to mass in the morning 
before attending the tournament; Crouch, Tournament, 71-2. 

122 A large and famous retinue elevated the status of a lord and sponsorship was a com- 
mon way for rich patrons to attract skilful knights; Crouch, Tournament, 19-21, 46-8. 
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by giving Duke Erik the epithet generous rather than for instance brave. 
Masculinity can thus be expressed not merely through the body, but by 
character traits.!?? 

Important symbols for the construction of the new social, cultural, and 
political realities of the new nobility were the outward appearance of the 
nobility, the redefined image of lordship, which is the transition from 
magnate to nobleman, and finally, the new masculinity defined by the 
image of the knight. At the stately wedding of King Valdemar Birgersson 
and Sofia in 1260, which is described in some detail, the chronicler men- 
tions the clothes of the nobility, which were an important status symbol.124 
The elaborate description of expensive fabrics and clothes indicates that it 
was important to use these as status indicators.!?5 It is a recurring theme 
which we see again for instance at the wedding of King Birger in 1298. 
Here, the wedding clothes are described when they are given away as 
gifts to the jesters, in itself an important ritual.!2° Specific tournament 
garments of precious fabrics and furs are described at the tournament 
at the hov in Fagradal in 1304.77 At the weddings of Duke Erik and Duke 
Valdemar in 1312 it is mentioned that clothes and ornaments were given as 
gifts to their knights, which implies that they were valuable enough that 
this merited mention.!28 

Common European tournament symbols such as banners, colours, and 
coats-of-arms of knights are not mentioned in Erikskrönikan, even though 
we know they existed in Swedish society. The only banner mentioned 
in relation to a tournament is the golden lion of King Birger at his wed- 
ding in 1298, which was held by a knight and under which the king’s men 
stood.!29 

A few allusions to the image of lordship are associated with tourna- 
ments, specifically the lord's retinue of knights. After the death of their 
father in 1266, King Valdemar and his brothers, the Dukes Magnus, the 


123 Duke Erik is often described in these terms, see for instance Erikskrönikan v. 1386— 
457. 
124 Erikskrönikan v. 440—55. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 244—7. 

125 Monclair, Forestillinger om kongen i norsk middelalder gjennom ritualene og sym- 
bolene rundt ham, 72-80. 

126 Erikskrénikan v. 1386-457. 

127 Ibid., v. 2182-205. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 536-40. 

128 Erikskrénikan v. 3488-523. See also Erikskrönikan v. 3524-623 for more mention of 
clothes as gifts, both to jesters as well as knights. 

129 Erikskrönikan v. 1386-457. Banners were otherwise very common; Crouch, Tourna- 
ment, 75-6. 
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future King Magnus Ladulás, and Erik met and divided the kingdom. The 
chronicle states that Duke Magnus had a large retinue of knights. This 
became apparent when there were tournaments, which implies that the 
knights fought for their lord at these events.?? This use of the retinue is 
repeated in the construction of the image of Duke Erik. The mentioning of 
the reputation of his men comes from a list of formal accusations made by 
King Birger in 1304 at a time when he and his two brothers had a falling- 
out.!3! The last accusation was that Erik's men were superior in tourna- 
ment skills compared to the king's men.!3? It is probable that this is a later 
addition and that it was not part of the original list since it ridicules the 
king and his men. It describes a tornej where Duke Erik's men defeated 
the king's men and the latter lost a wager. Using the reputation of the reti- 
nue relates to the fact that knights that did well at tournaments reflected 
upon the image of the dukes as lords, and since both also were members 
of the royal family it also ties tournament and chivalry to kingship.!?? 

Indirect use of the ritual of tournament to construct the image of lord- 
ship also exists. Erikskrönikan talks about the reign of a noble, the marsk, 
Earl Marshal Thyrgils Knutsson, who was appointed guardian and regent 
of the young King Birger.?^ The chronicler talks almost longingly of 
Thyrgils's reign, and paints a bright picture of the state of affairs in the 
kingdom. Erikskrónikan further mentions that in Thyrgils's days, there was 
no shortage of merriment, including tornej.55 One of the clearest tenden- 
cies in the chronicle is shown here; not only is the chronicler partial to 
Thyrgils himself, but to the nobility in general as well. Tournament is also 
mentioned as an ideal in a later description. After a period of strife, Duke 
Erik reconciled with King Hakon of Norway and was once again betrothed 
to his daughter Ingeborg.!?9 The chronicler then describes the happy state 
of the three Scandinavian kingdoms by stating that now dancing and tour- 
nament, tornej, could once again flourish. 


I0 Erikskrünikan v. 536-65. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 276-85. 

13 Erikskrönikan v. 2118-28. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 527—34. 

132 Crouch, Tournament, 19-21, 46-8. This social display was designed to enhance Duke 
Erik's status. Rosén, Striden mellan Birger Magnusson och hans bréder, 59-63. 

133 Erikskrónikan v. 536-65. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 276-85, Crouch, 
Tournament, 19—21, 46-8. 

134 Erikskrünikan v. 1272-81. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 390-5. This was on 
the death of Birger's father Magnus Ladulas in 1290. For more on Thyrgils Knutsson as 
regent, see Rosén, Striden mellan Birger Magnusson och hans bréder, 31-54. 

135 Erikskrönikan v. 1276. 

136 [bid., v. 3438-9. 
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Another symbol is that of the masculine body. It is therefore of inter- 
est that the first time tornej is mentioned in Erikskrönikan is in the con- 
struction of the image of a certain king, destined in Swedish history to be 
associated with a notorious nickname, Erik den läspe och halte, meaning 
Lisper and Limper. The chronicle states that he could not participate in 
tornej due to his frail and deformed body.!?? The image of the king was 
usually connected to the charismatic kingship, where masculinity played 
a large part and where the king's body was central?? This represents a 
new form of masculinity introduced into Swedish society in the late thir- 
teenth century. This portrait was written about seventy years after Erik's 
death, and it is unlikely that the tornej was fought as early as the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century in Sweden. The fact that the chronicler 
wanted to associate the image of the king with the tornej suggests that 
it was considered important to connect certain images with kingship, in 
this instance courtly and chivalric ideals, and also to project these ideals 
further back in time, thus giving the Swedish elite something of an older, 
more idealized history. Masculinity is on occasion associated with traits 
of manliness, such as prowess and hardship, which can be seen at the 
dust that was held at the hov in 1277—78 between the kings of Denmark 
and Sweden.!?? 

This warrior manliness however is by no means the only masculinity 
represented in Erikskrónikan. The portrayal of the main character, Duke 
Erik, shows us another because he is not shown only as a mighty warrior, 
but as a knightly and courtly figure. Duke Eric was portrayed in such mas- 
culine terms as beautiful, but his inner qualities, generosity, and wisdom 
were also important for the chronicler. The importance of body ties in 
with Eric being of royal blood.^? He himself does not do tornej, but he 
holds them and his men excel in them. 


4. Concluding Remarks 


Tournaments in Sweden during the Middle Ages were most often associ- 
ated with kingship, either directly through kings or indirectly through the 


137 Erikskrönikan, v. 67—74. 

188 Monclair, Forestillinger om kongen i norsk middelalder gjennom ritualene og sym- 
bolene rundt ham, 64. 

139 Erikskrönikan v. 1094125. Pipping, Kommentar till Erikskrönikan, 363-71. 

^9 Monclair, Forestillinger om kongen i norsk middelalder gjennom ritualene og sym- 
bolene rundt ham, 64-6. 
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hero, Duke Erik, who was of royal blood. Queens are often mentioned 
in association with the weddings or the hov, but never directly with the 
tournament itself. 

The chronicle emphasizes the collective of knights; only on one occa- 
sion does it single out champions. Lower nobility are almost always 
excluded from tournament, making it a distinctly knightly ritual. Mascu- 
line and manly ideals are thus tied to the higher nobility as a separate 
group by using tournament as a performative ritual. The knights are never 
mentioned in association with their ladies, usually so central to tourna- 
ments in the rest of Europe. Women are mentioned in Erikskrönikan 
on many occasions, and in many varied roles such as the anonymous 
bride, the warrior, and the scheming queen. However, the gender role of 
women in tournaments is vague; they are never specifically mentioned 
in direct connection to tournaments. No knight is mentioned as fighting 
for his lady, nor is any woman directly mentioned even as a spectator. 
No other social groups are linked to tournaments, thus underlining this 
ritual both as masculine and as the exclusive domain ofa certain segment 
of society. 

The tournaments are frequently mentioned as being part of larger fes- 
tivities such as hov and royal weddings. It is worth noting that tourna- 
ments are conspicuously absent from the descriptions of some important 
feasts, such as the coronation of King Birger at a hoy in 1302, where there 
was not only the coronation itself, but the knighting of his brother, Duke 
Valdemar, and Valdemar's wedding as well. The absence of a descrip- 
tion does not necessarily mean the absence of a tournament, but it does 
pose the question as to why a tournament is not mentioned on this occa- 
sion, especially since the Aov is described as being particularly courtly and 
chivalrous. 

Feasts for the elite changed character and were reinterpreted during 
the thirteenth century with the introduction of courtly dancing, singing, 
and tournaments. Erikskrónikan is full of allusions to the chivalric ideals. 
The new rituals are tied to constructed place and social space and are 
described in courtly terms. The most conspicuous example is the lavish 
hall Duke Erik built for the reception of his wife. Another example is at 
King Birger's wedding, where a spectator tent was raised at the site of the 


14 Erikskrönikan v. 1806-31. A tournament is not mentioned at the wedding of Thyrgils 
Knutsson in 1303 either; Erikskrönikan v. 1942-67. Rosén, Striden mellan Birger Magnusson 
och hans bróder, 31-4. For coronations, see Bak, Coronations: Medieval and Early Modern 
Monarchic Ritual. 
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tournament. These places are the domain of the king or the high nobil- 
ity and are consequently also described in chivalric language. However, 
there are also places where other groups were involved in the ritual and 
where the tournament was linked to other rituals. One such occasion was 
the knighting of King Birger in 1289. The knighting and the tournament 
took place at the site of a future monastery. Linking kingship, nobility, 
and the church through these rituals meant that each group could inter- 
pret the events from their own horizon. 

Tournaments themselves, the circumstances surrounding them, and the 
participants are constructed by language, specifically with words such as 
‘chivalrous’ and ‘courtly, which are tied to the secular elite. The outward 
appearance of clothes and other status symbols elevated the nobility above 
the rest of society, which explains why the chronicler emphasised this. It 
aided in the construction of the new ideals that the nobility embraced and 
these ideals were in turn used to construct, strengthen, and legitimize the 
power structures of the nobility and of society. Tournaments became so 
central that they are used to describe happy times; they became ideals to 
strive for in times of turmoil. 

Tournaments are also a part of the construction of new gender roles for 
the nobility and for the redefined image of lordship. In many instances, 
in particular the description of King Erik Lisper and Limper, tournament 
is the measure of a man. This masculinity is interesting and focuses on 
a specific variant of masculinity, namely manliness. The frail king is not 
compared to a feeble warrior that could not do battle, but to a knight 
that could not do tornej. On the other hand, we also have masculinities 
tied to character traits, such as generosity when describing the image of 
lordship. The main character, Duke Erik, is often portrayed as beautiful 
for example. 

In conclusion, Erikskrénikan abounds with chivalric and courtly lan- 
guage; it was instrumental in constructing a new social reality with new 
gender roles where the nobility was the dominant part. These new gender 
roles included different narratives on femininity, where images of women 
were constructed through performative rituals. New masculinities were 
also constructed for the nobility, and specifically a new manliness that 
was tied to both body and soul, that of the knight, was the measure of 
society's masculinity. Tournament was a performative ritual that trans- 
formed young men into knights, thus constructing masculinity through 
male associations. The image of the knight was thus reinterpreted and 
constructed as the dominant masculinity. Tournament is thus an example 
of ritualization where constant negotiations of power occur, with the ulti- 
mate goal of social control and domination. 


EUROPEAN AND CHINESE CONTROVERSIES OVER RITUALS: 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GENEALOGY OF CHINESE RELIGION 


Eugenio Menegon 


Introduction 


The Reformation in Europe and the corresponding criticism of traditional 
religious rites and practices triggered a deep ‘crisis of representation.’ It 
is not just that Catholic and Protestant controversialists clashed over the 
meaning and workings of ritual as well as the relationship between faith 
and gesture, between orthodoxy and orthopraxy. The formation of the 
three great confessions—Catholicism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism—in 
Western and Central Europe went hand in hand with a thorough review 
and restyling within these confessions of ritual and religious practices that 
aimed at purifying them from heresy and superstition. The contribution of 
Julia Zunckel to this volume exposes not only that apparently unchanged 
papal ceremonies were actually profoundly reformed in the aftermath of 
the Council of Trent (1545-63), but also that this reform took shape in 
continuous debates even within the heart of Catholic Christendom. 

As Catholicism became a truly global religion in the early modern 
period, encounters with overseas cultures influenced the development of 
‘ritual theories’ as well. China is a case in point. When Catholic mission- 
aries started arriving in the Middle Kingdom precisely at this historical 
juncture, ritual orthopraxy and efficacy were central concerns in Chinese 
religious life (as they are today). Elaborate discussions on ritual propriety 
had in fact occupied Confucian scholars since the days of Confucius him- 
self. In turn, Catholic missionaries and Christian converts in late imperial 
China engaged in passionate debates over the meanings of native rituals 
and their relationship to Christianity. Their wrangling over fundamental 
concepts common both to the Chinese and the Christian European reli- 
gious repertoires (e.g. ‘sacrifice’) contributed new elements to the nascent 
European understanding of what ‘religion’ and ‘rites’ were supposed to be. 
The diverging Jesuit and Dominican interpretations of the Chinese reli- 
gious experience in late seventeenth-century China, with particular atten- 
tion to family and Confucian rituals, eventually reverberated around 1700 
in the theological faculties of European universities such as the Sorbonne, 
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as well as in Parisian salons, the anti-chambers of cardinals' palaces, and 
the Holy Office in Rome, and reflected different early modern readings of 
‘Chinese religion’ within the context of what would become known as the 
‘Chinese Rites Controversy.’ This controversy, in which European intellec- 
tuals became acquainted both with a culture that was much older than 
theirs and with intellectual traditions that wrested respect from them, 
dragged on for over a century (1635-1742). Unfolding around the questions 
of how to translate the name of God in Chinese and about the religious 
or civil nature of ancestral and Confucian rites, the 'Chinese Rites Contro- 
versy' exposed differences of opinion and approach among missionaries 
and Catholic authorities alike over the extent to which Christianity could 
be accommodated to other cultures and their rituality. The papal Bull Ex 
quo singulari of u July 1742 would eventually prohibit the participation 
of Christians in the so-called 'Chinese Rites, a decision that was revised 
only in 1939.! 

However, here I do not dwell on the well-known querelles enacted in 
Paris and Rome, but rather focus my attention on some Christian manu- 
script sources in Chinese and European languages that, so far, have not 
been studied in depth. As should be expected, they reveal that missionar- 
ies who had lived in China for long stretches of time had a different under- 
standing of Chinese religious reality (especially of ancestral rituals) than 
their contemporary interpreters in Europe. Missionaries based in China 
generally understood ‘Chinese religion’ and ‘Chinese rites’ not merely 
through their own European theological categories, but also through the 
interpretations of Chinese native scholars they interacted with. In keep- 
ing with most pre-modern exegetical modes of analysis prevalent both in 
China and Europe, however, authority and textual analysis prevailed over 
‘ethnographic’ descriptions in these debates. Through an examination 
of some Chinese-Christian texts, we can discern the analytical catego- 
ries employed by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century missionaries, and 
observe how European notions and native understanding interacted to 
produce Christian representations of Chinese religion and Chinese rituality 
that ultimately were transmitted to Europe. Bolstered in the course of the 
Chinese Rites controversies, these notions not only linger in scholarship 


! For the purpose of this essay, the general term ‘Chinese Rites’ refers only to family 
rituals and the cult of Confucius. That was the expression that early modern missionaries 
used in their debates to cluster such rituals. For an introduction to the history of the Chi- 
nese Rites Controversy and related literature, see the contributions to Mungello ed., The 
Chinese Rites Controversy; and Standaert, “Rites Controversy,” 680-8. 
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on Chinese culture and history, but continue to underpin much research 
in the field of ritual studies. 


i Religious Taxonomy by Early Modern European Missionaries in China 


Catholic missionaries who reached China in the late sixteenth century 
immediately proceeded to construct a taxonomy of the religious phenom- 
ena they encountered. But we should not assume that their taxonomy 
coincides in significant ways with the epistemological categories we have 
grown accustomed to. In fact, the first generation of missionaries did not 
even extensively employ the word ‘religion’ to classify the world of rituals 
and specialists they encountered. As is well known, ‘religion’ is a relatively 
late concept that acquired some of its modern meanings only starting in 
the sixteenth century.” 

Moreover, as noted by Jonathan Z. Smith, when the concept of ‘religion’ 
was used in the context of early modern cross-cultural encounters and 
colonization of non-European peoples, it represented more an anthropo- 
logical than a theological concept. For the Jesuit ethnographer of Peru, 
José de Acosta, for example, the ‘religion’ of the Andean peoples included 
what he labelled as ‘rituals,’ ‘ceremonies,’ ‘superstitions,’ ‘idolatry,’ ‘sac- 
rifices,’ and ‘feasts.’ Religion was thus not so much a merely theological 
construct, but rather “an inventory of cultural topics that could be pre- 
sented either ethnographically in terms of a particular people... or in a 
cross-cultural encyclopaedia under the heading of ‘ritual’ or religion."? 

In order to understand religious phenomena in China, missionaries 
rarely employed in a systematic way the ethnographic grid foisted by 
their counterparts in Latin America on the natives there. In China, this 
conception of religion as a repertoire of practices was systematized and 


? For a critique and a summary of recent scholarship on the concept of religion and the 
Chinese case, see Ford Campany, “On the Very Idea of Religions (in the Modern West and 
in Early Medieval China),” 287-319. 

3 Smith, “Religion, Religions, Religious,” 270. The term had a long history in the West, 
dating to classical times, but was debated and redefined especially at the time of the Refor- 
mation. Two major scholarly examinations of the term and concept of religion as discussed 
by a host of European theologians and thinkers are Despland, La Religion en Occident; 
and the monumental work by Feil, Religio; cf. also Idem, On the Concept of Religion. Only 
Feil, however, indirectly mentions in his discussion of the Spanish Late Scholastic School 
the impact that encounters with extra-European societies had on the concept of religion; 
see Feil, Religio, 117-48, esp. 120-6. For a more detailed treatment of this latter topic, see 
Bernand and Gruzinski, De l'idolátrie. 
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comprehended by missionaries through two other interpretive grids: a 
Catholic theological grid and an interpretive grid borrowed from Chinese 
Confucian intellectuals, the so-called ‘literati.’ This was partly a conse- 
quence of the nature of intellectual inquiry in China, a society that dis- 
played an even higher degree of literacy and more intense reliance on 
an approved written canon than contemporary Europe did. Moreover, 
debates on the nature of Chinese religion, as we will see, centred on the 
meaning of specific rituals within the ‘Confucian’ tradition, rather than on 
broad theological or anthropological categories. The main question the 
missionaries asked themselves was not ‘are the Chinese religious?’, but 
rather ‘are Chinese family rituals and the rites to Confucius civil and politi- 
cal, or superstitious and idolatrous in nature?’ 


2. Attitudes towards the ‘Three Teachings’ 


Why did missionaries concern themselves only with Chinese family ritu- 
als and the rites to Confucius, while they attacked the other important 
religious traditions of China, and mostly ignored their tenets and rituals? 
Although obviously they would not recognize our ‘-isms,’ the product of 
the late nineteenth-century project of comparative religions, missionaries 
clearly recognized the presence of the three main religious traditions of 
Buddhism (the ‘law of the idols’ or of She-kia, Sakyamuni), Daoism (the 
practices of the tausu or daoshi, i.e. Daoist masters) and Confucianism 
(the ‘law of the literati’ or ru) as presented to them by the literati. How- 
ever, they accepted only the ru as their legitimate interlocutors and com- 
bined orthodox literati scorn for Buddhist monks, Daoist priests, and their 
rituals, with their own Catholic censure of non-Christian religions. 
Michele Ruggieri and Matteo Ricci, the first Jesuits to enter the Ming 
Empire in the 1580s, had initially dressed as Buddhist monks. But when 
they realized through their conversations with literati that an association 
with monks and Buddhism created a negative social image in the eyes 
of most elite Chinese, they quickly adopted the garb of literati and pro- 
ceeded to embrace many of the prejudices of the literati towards Bud- 
dhism and Daoism, as well as literati readings of rituals, which to a large 
extent were enshrined in the canonical Jiali (Family Rituals) by the great 
neo-Confucian Zhu Xi of the Song period (twelfth century A.D.). Since, as 
observed by Patricia Ebrey “[n]one of the ceremonies described in [Zhu 
Xi's] Family Rituals departed very far from ordinary life..." and "involved 
no weird symbolisms or improbable juxtapositions, no dancing, trances, or 
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violence,” the Jesuits must have found them rather acceptable, subdued, 
and in fact devoid of what they saw as the hallmark of religious rituality, 
i.e. overt communication with divine beings or with demonic forces. 

Chapter X in Book I of Matteo Ricci’s chronicle of the beginnings of 
the China mission (compiled around 1609) is among the earliest and most 
unequivocal statements of the position of missionaries towards the vari- 
ous ‘sects’ of China. Entitled ‘Di varie sette che nella Cina sono intorno alla 
religione’ (‘Of various sects that pertain to religion in China’), this chapter 
describes in broad strokes and in critical terms the ‘Three Teachings.’ 
Ricci also comments with contempt on the apparent unwieldy nature of 
the Chinese religious landscape: “Each of these [three main sects] has 
greatly multiplied in number and in masters through time. Thus, even 
if they are defined as three, in reality the sects of this kingdom are more 
than three hundred, and every day new ones appear, falling into even 
more corrupt habits. All these new masters pretend to offer ever longer 
lives [to their adepts].”6 

For the Jesuits, ‘false religions’ like Buddhism or Daoism were outright 
idolatrous ‘laws’ or ‘sects’ and deserved little discussion.’ Missionaries 
rejected Buddhism for two main reasons. First, Buddhist rituals, devotional 


+ Buckley Ebrey, “Introduction,” xxvi. 

5 The original Italian title of this chapter is somewhat ambiguous and ungrammatical, 
and thus my awkward English rendering; see Fonti Ricciane 1, ed. D'Elia, 110. 

$ Fonti Ricciane 1, ed. D'Elia, 131. 

7 Asa matter of fact, China missionaries seem to have employed the word ‘religion’ (in 
a variety of European vernaculars) with increasing frequency only starting in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, and to have applied it to Christianity (e.g. in Italian: reli- 
gione Cristiana), but almost never to Buddhism or other Chinese traditions. Rather, the 
words used by missionaries to define Buddhism were 'Idolatry' and 'Sect of the Idols/Idola- 
ters, while for Buddhist monks they used the terms osciani ($I) or ‘bonzes.’ Conversely, 
for Daoist priests, they used the Chinese term Taosi (ÏE), or clustered them under the 
name of ‘Sect of the Taochiao GB #4)” sometimes translated as ‘sect of the sorcerers.’ 
See Gatta, Il Natural Lume, 104-5, quoting Bartoli; cf. also Standaert, “The Jesuits Did Not 
Manufacture ‘Confucianism’,” 127. As noted by Standaert, the Jesuits also applied the term 
‘sect’ to the Confucians (ru fii). In early modern time, the word ‘sect’ did not have the 
negative connotations we attribute to it today: derived from the Latin sequi (to follow), 
it simply meant a group of followers of a particular philosophical or religious teacher or 
faith. Another common term, used interchangeably for secta and applied equally to Bud- 
dhists, Daoists, and Confucians (and also to Christianity), was lex or legge (lit. ‘law’), as in 
‘the Law of the Idolaters’ (=Buddhism), or ‘the Law of the Literati’ (=Confucianism). These 
terms can usefully be compared to the Chinese ‘suffixes’ jia Z and jiao 24: Standaert sug- 
gests that jiao could be employed as an equivalent of lex, while jia seems to be an equiva- 
lent of secta. Christians too were a lex, and a missionary never called it a sect: Catholicism 
in Chinese was and is indeed called Tianzhujiao KER (The Teachings [= lex] of the Lord 
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of Heaven); see Standaert, “The Jesuits Did not Manufacture ‘Confucianism’,” 120. 
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practices, and ‘dogmas’ were in their eyes too similar to the Catholic ones, 
so much so that missionaries posited that Buddhism was a corrupt form of 
Christianity, transformed by distance and time in India, and then imported 
to China. On this topic, the Jesuit historian of the Asian missions in Rome, 
Daniello Bartoli (1608-85), drawing on the extensive reports from the field 
kept in the Roman archives of the Jesuit order, concluded as follows: 


Thus, [in China] there is no other Sect that is farther and more contrary to 
our faith than that [of the Osciani=Buddhism], which [nonetheless] appears 
to be the most intimately connected and similar [to Christianity]. 


Secondly, missionaries shared the orthodox literati’s condescension, if not 
outright opposition, towards Buddhism, in a spirit that has been broadly 
defined as ‘Chinese anti-clericalism.’? Daoism was given even scantier 
attention, and excoriated as demonic witchcraft.!° 

It is little surprise, then, that early modern Catholic missionaries in 
China showed little interest in ethnographic or even textual analyses of 
Buddhist, Daoist, or other religious texts of the popular traditions, con- 
centrating instead on the Confucian classics and ritual texts. Their choice 
stemmed from an early strategic move made by Matteo Ricci, a move 
partly founded on his sincere belief in the existence of an ancient mono- 
theistic tradition contained in the classics. These ideas of Ricci, later fol- 
lowed by many of his successors, and brought to philological paroxysm by 
the French missionaries called Figurists in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, were inspired by the so-called ‘Ancient Theology,’ 
popular among many European philosophers starting in the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth century.!! If it was possible to rescue from the classics 


8 See Bartoli’s La Cina, as quoted in Gatta, I/ Natural Lume, 104. 
9 Cf. Goossaert, L'anticléricalisme en Chine. 

10 See e.g. Bertuccioli, “Matteo Ricci and Taoism,” 41-50. 

N ‘Ancient Theology’ had its roots in late antiquity and was based on the apocryphal 
writings of the hermetic tradition of Neo-Platonism. It became popular again within the 
attempt of Renaissance philosophers to combine Neo-Platonism with Christianity, and one 
of its main proponents among the Jesuits was the polymath Athanasius Kircher (1602-80). 
Ricci was educated in Rome at a time of great interest for ‘Ancient Theology’ and although 
he remained rather orthodox in his theological outlook based on Thomism and Aristosteli- 
anism, he also seems to have accepted some ideas regarding ancient monotheism from the 
Ancient Theologians. Ricci thought that he was recovering the true meaning of the original 
classics, devoid of commentarial detritus, and that Shangdi and Tian were in fact nothing 
else but the Christian God. This clearly smacks of Ancient Theology. It was only later on, 
however, that other China Jesuits explicitly made the connection with Ancient Theology 
in their published writings, for example in the Latin translation of some Confucian clas- 
sics published in Paris in 1687. D.P. Walker has convincingly shown that debates in the 
second half of the seventeenth century in France influenced a group of French Jesuits in 
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the idea of an ancient monotheistic god (the ancient deities Shangdi, the 
Lord on High, or Tian, Heaven), identifiable with the Christian God, then 
literati in search of the most profound meaning of the classics devoid of 
Song period commentarial layering would be convinced of the truth of the 
missionaries’ message. The next step for the missionaries—a strategic one 
in gaining social acceptance in China—was to de-sacralise family rituals 
and the cult of Confucius, and label them as ‘civil/political ceremonies.’ 
Thus, while Christianizing the classics and denigrating the neo-Confucian 
‘modern’ commentaries, the Jesuits were taking away any religious mean- 
ing from the so-called ‘Chinese Rites.’ 

Yet, until the arrival of the Dominicans and Franciscans in China in 
the 1630s, the Jesuits showed little concern for the participation of Chris- 
tian commoners, gentry, and officials in the ‘Chinese Rites,’ i.e. ancestral 
rituals—including rites at the family shrine and at funerals—and the 
rites to Confucius, and did not discuss them. Probably, having implicitly 
accepted the fact that these rituals should be subsumed under the cat- 
egory that they would later call 'civil/political ceremonies,’ the Jesuits sim- 
ply went on to accept them in daily practice without specific reflection 
until the 1640s. In the period following the death of Ricci in 1610 up to 
the 1640s, rather, the Jesuits concentrated on questions of terminology, 
discussing with great passion among themselves the best way to translate 
Catholic concepts into Chinese, such as the name of God." 


3. Catholic Theological Categories for Rituals and Religion 


The missionaries saw Chinese religions through a theological grid that they 
carried in their minds to China. This grid mainly derived from the theo- 
logical systematization of Thomas Aquinas. Travel to places like Goa, 
Mexico, the Philippines, and finally residence in China, doubtless affected 
the missionaries' frame of mind through new perception ofthe local societ- 
ies they interacted with and through contact with ‘missionary knowledge,’ 


China. Based on their study of the Chinese classics, they devised a ‘Chinese Ancient Theol- 
ogy,’ elaborating in great detail the initial idea of Ricci. See Walker, “The Survival of the 
Ancient Theology in Late Seventeenth-Century France, and French Jesuit Missionaries in 
China,” 194-230; cf. also von Collani, “Figurism,” 668-79. 

12 No scholar has been able so far to uncover early discussions of ‘Chinese rites’ among 
the Jesuits: polemical writings and studies on the topic all seem to have sprung up only 
after the concerted effort of Dominicans and Franciscans against Jesuit evangelical prac- 
tice in China, starting in the mid-1630s. 
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accrued in long years of work in the field by previous generations of mis- 
sionaries. Working in China, in particular, required flexibility and sophis- 
tication, as all missionaries observed. The Jesuits, in particular, were most 
affected by what they experienced in China, and tried to employ Catholic 
theology in innovative ways to accommodate to the new reality. Theo- 
logical categories continued to constitute an important framework in mis- 
sionary understanding of China. Here I will concentrate on three of them: 
‘superstition,’ ‘idolatry’ (a species of superstition), and ‘atheism.’ These 
were terms often invoked in the debates on the Chinese Rites. 


34. Superstition 


The etymology of the Latin word superstitio is uncertain, and according to 
Cicero it most likely derives from supersisto, i.e. ‘to stand in terror of the 
deity’ (Cicero, ‘De Natura deorum,’ I, 42, 117). Aquinas defines it as “a vice 
opposed to religion by way of excess; not because in the worship of God 
it does more than true religion, but because it offers divine worship to 
beings other than God or offers worship to God in an improper manner” 
(Summa Theologica, II-II: 92:1). Aquinas goes on to classify superstition 
under four categories or species: 


improper worship of the true God (indebitus veri Dei cultus); 
idolatry; 

divination; 

. vain observances, including magic and occult arts. 


Bos 


33 On Aquinas's definitions, see the lemma by Wilhelm, “Superstition.” Thomas Aquinas 
distinguishes species of superstition as follows: "Accordingly the species of superstition 
are differentiated, first on the part of the mode, secondly on the part of the object. For the 
divine worship may be given either to whom it ought to be given, namely, to the true God, 
but ‘in an undue mode,’ and this is the first species of superstition; or to whom it ought 
not to be given, namely, to any creature whatsoever, and this is another genus of supersti- 
tion, divided into many species in respect of the various ends of divine worship. For the 
end of divine worship is in the first place to give reverence to God, and in this respect 
the first species of this genus is ‘idolatry,’ which unduly gives divine honour to a crea- 
ture. The second end of religion is that man may be taught by God whom he worships; 
and to this must be referred ‘divinatory’ superstition, which consults the demons through 
compacts made with them, whether tacit or explicit. Thirdly, the end of divine worship is 
a certain direction of human acts according to the precepts of God, the object of that wor- 
ship: and to this must be referred the superstition of certain ‘observances.’” See Summa 
Theologica, II-II: 923, in Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, transl. by Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province; online edition at http://www.newadvent.org/summa/. 
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While the first category of ‘improper cult’ applies to an approved Christian 
ritual gone awry, the other three forms of superstition seem to belong 
more squarely within the world of ‘false religion,’ under which Buddhism, 
Daoism, and other popular cults would be grouped by missionaries. China 
missionaries forbade to their Christians all those practices that clearly 
defied the Church prohibitions.^ Apologetic catechisms, in particular, 
attacked practices such as idolatry (worship of images of gods), use of 
non-Christian scriptures and prayers, geomancy (fengshui), divination, 
spirit-possession, burning of paper money at funerals and temples, and 
other similar practices. While these phenomena were clearly demarcated 
as unacceptable, however, the two categories of ancestral rituals and the 
official cult of Confucius would eventually raise a problem of interpreta- 
tion, and in turn provoke a fragmentation in missionary practice. The 
issue of ‘idolatry’ seems to have been one of the major sticking points 
within the discussion of the ‘Chinese rites.’ 


3.2. Idolatry 


Catholic theology considers idolatry (Greek eidololatria) as a species 
of superstition. It etymologically denotes divine worship given to an 
image, but has been more broadly extended to mean all forms of wor- 
ship towards anything but the Christian God. Catholics, however, were 
not immune from accusations of idolatry themselves. Protestants attacked 
them because they prayed in front of images of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints. In response, the Council of Trent specified that while ‘idolaters’ 
credit the images they worship with divine powers, orthodox Catholics 
believe: 


That in images there is no divinity or virtue on account of which they are to be 
worshipped, that no petitions can be addressed to them, and that no trust is to 
be placed in them. That the honour which is given to them is referred to the 
objects (prototypa) which they represent, so that through the images which 
we kiss, and before which we uncover our heads and kneel, we adore Christ 
and venerate the Saints whose likenesses they are.!6 


14 The 1912 online edition of the Catholic Encyclopaedia supplies a long list of prac- 
tices that historically fell under the Catholic orthodox category of ‘superstition, includ- 
ing astrology, chiromancy, geomancy, idolatry, Devil-worship, spiritism, charms, omens of 
future events, witchcraft and magic, lucky and unlucky days, etc. 

15 On the fragmentation of missionary policy, see Gatta, I/ Natural Lume, 85. 

16 Concilium Tridentinum, Sess. XXV, "De invocatione Sanctorum,” as quoted and trans- 
lated in the 1912 online edition of the Catholic Encyclopaedia, under Wilhelm, "Idolatry." 
Italics are mine. 
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Unlike Catholics, in missionary eyes worshippers of Buddhist, Daoist, or 
other popular deities were guilty of idolatry. But apart from the rather 
clear-cut category of Buddhist, Daoist, and popular religious worship, 
idolatry in the China mission became a contentious issue connected to 
the use of ancestral tablets and images in family rituals, as well as in Con- 
fucian rituals. According to some authoritative literati and to the texts 
they recommended to the Jesuits, ancestral rituals and the cult of Con- 
fucius did not entail any superstitious element in the sense expressed by 
the Catholic understanding of idolatry. Literati assured the Jesuits that 
no favours ( fu ff) were expected from ancestors, that no true sacrifices 
were offered to them, that no prayers were directed at them to obtain 
favours, and that, in sum, they were not the object of worship, but rather 
of respectful remembrance. Similarly, the Jesuits were told that Confucius 
was venerated as a sage, not adored as a divine being. In particular, the Liji 
(Book of Rites) and the Zhuzi Jiali were used as the main authorities in 
the learned and mainly manuscript treatises written on the subject by the 
Jesuits to prove these points, as I will discuss below. In fact, some of these 
literati went so far in their denial of spiritual forces that the missionaries 
labelled them as ‘atheists.’ 


3.3. Atheism 


Ricci observed at the end of his brief examination of China’s Three 
Teachings: 


The current opinion most common among those who think to be the wisest 
ones is to say that these three sects are just one, and that all of them can be 
respected at the same time. By doing so they deceive themselves and others 
in a disorderly manner, as it seems to them that in this matter of religion, 
the more opinions there are, the better it is for the kingdom. But in the end 
they achieve the contrary of what they wish, because, as they want to follow 
all the [religious] laws, they are left without any, since they do not follow any 
with dedication. And thus some clearly confess their disbelief, while some 
others delude themselves with a false persuasion in some belief, and most of 
these people end up in a deep atheism (nel profundo dell'atheismo).? 


Here Ricci is not so much describing the attitude of the vast majority of 
the population, but rather the more sophisticated (he defines them as “the 
wisest") among the literati, whom he calls atheists, based on the Christian 


17 Fonti Ricciane 1, ed. D'Elia, 132. 
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understanding of atheism at the time. The successor of Ricci as head of 
the Jesuit mission, Nicoló Longobardo, went even further, labelling as 
atheists both ancient and modern followers of the Rujiao (Iukiao; i.e. the 
teachings of the Ru), and justifying his position through the reading of 
Chinese philosophical texts as well.? ‘Atheism’ remained one of the con- 
cepts that muddled the debate on the Chinese Rites, especially because, 
as scholars have observed, early modern orthodox Christianity employed 
it to characterize a great variety of skeptical or irreligious positions that 
we today would not necessarily call atheistic. Sometimes, it was even used 
to mean ‘non-Christian’ tout court.? In the end, these missionary readings 
of Chinese thought and practices as 'atheistic' offered further ammunition 
to Deist thinkers and the Enlightenment's critique of organized religion. 
If Chinese literati and officials performed civil-political ceremonies that 
embodied family and state virtues, and did not expect or pray for any 
divine favours, then China was a perfect polity run by philosophers, with 
no need for priests or the Christian God. What need for religion at all? 


4. The Debates on the ‘Chinese Rites’ after the Arrival of the Friars 
in Fujian from the 1640s to the 1680s 


The supposed atheistic nature of the Confucian elites, however, was 
not one of the major themes of debate in the Christian communities of 
China during the seventeenth century. It was, rather, rituality. The quar- 
rels became heated only starting in the 1640s, when Philippine-based 
friars ofthe Dominican and Franciscan orders—mainly Spaniards—finally 
reached Taiwan and Fujian, bypassing the Portuguese entrepót of Macao. 
They did not like what they saw happening among local Christians con- 
verted by the Jesuits in Fujian: lineage masters of ceremonies ('priests' or 
‘deacons,’ in their eyes), some of them Christians, were celebrating grand 
ancestral ceremonies and 'sacrifices' in halls that the friars labelled as 
'chapels.' To the newly arrived missionaries, this was clearly all idolatry. 


18 Fonti Ricciane 1, ed. D'Elia, 132 n.2. 

19 On the early modern conceptions of ‘atheism’ and unbelief, see e.g. the review essay 
by Wootton, "Lucien Febvre and the Problem of Unbelief in the Early Modern Period." 
On the China missionaries' view of Chinese 'atheism' (what we would probably see more 
as a kind of ‘pantheism’), see Meynard, “Chinese Buddhism and the Threat of Atheism.” 
I would like to thank Isabelle Duceux for discussing this problem with me and offering 
bibliographic suggestions. 
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The existing Jesuit policy of toleration of local family rituals and Con- 
fucian ceremonies was based on a long-standing position inaugurated by 
Ricci, and had been allegedly authorized by the Jesuit Visitor of the East 
Asian Missions, Alessandro Valignano, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, in a document entitled ‘Summarium admonitionum.’ This set of 
instructions not only dealt with the problems of appropriate Christian ter- 
minology in East Asia, but also “with the eradication of evil and supersti- 
tious abuses, with the prudent toleration of communal rituals and civil cult 
according to the customs of the people, and in particular of the deceased 
ancestors and of the grateful veneration for the master Confucius .. .”.20 
But this early policy apparently did not involve any in-depth study of the 
‘Chinese rites.’ Only as a reaction to the friars’ accusations did a Jesuit 
apologetic response develop. 

The dislocation provoked by the Ming-Qing wars into the 1670s and the 
Calendar Case of 1664—70,?! however, focused most of the energies of the 
missionaries on survival and the tending of their flocks. It was only during 
the forced ‘pause’ of the Calendar Case that missionaries of various reli- 
gious orders ( Jesuits, Dominicans, and Franciscans), banned from Canton 
by the Regents, could finally take advantage of their common residence 
in the south to discuss their different positions in a 1667 conference.?? 
The position taken at this time by the Franciscan Antonio Caballero de 
Santa Maria (1602-69) is indicative of the anti-Rites front: Confucius and 
the ancestors, he said, are adored as gods, like the Buddhist and Dao- 
ist gods, and thus these ceremonies are religious in nature. In the final 
analysis, Caballero de Santa Maria relies on what Rule calls a “naive, but 
not un-Chinese theory of language," where “all ceremonies which share 
the same name are essentially the same.” Another participant in the 
Canton conference, the Dominican Domingo Navarrete (1618-89), rather 
than engaging in linguistic analysis, dedicated himself to the compilation 
of rather inflammatory writings, published in Madrid after his return to 
Europe in 1679. Navarrete's mixture of gossip, theological speculations, 


20 "Summarium admonitionum" by Valignano, cited in Bernard, “Un dossier bibliogra- 
phique de la fin du XVII* siècle sur la question des Termes Chinois,” 65. That document, 
however, has never been found, and there are even doubts about its existence. 

21 The Jesuit astronomers at the Qing court were ousted after the attacks by Muslim 
astronomers and Confucian scholars, and almost all missionaries in China sent in confine- 
ment to Canton during the Oboi regency, only to be freed and reinstated by the young 
Kangxi Emperor in 1670. 

22 Rule, K'ung-Tzu or Confucius?, 1021. 

23 Rule, K'ung-Tzu or Confucius?, 105. 
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and anti-Jesuit venom eventually escalated the controversy, revealing 
to a wider public the extent of the quarrels dividing the missionaries in 
China. Navarrete simply defined the Chinese Rites as superstitious and 
idolatrous, although he also held that Confucian literati performing them 
were ‘atheists,’ that is, in our religious parlance, irreligious or skeptical. 
In spite of these diatribes, however, a working compromise was reached 
among the church leaders in China in the 1670s, and a prudent policy of 
‘purification’ of existing rites was pursued. For example, Christians had 
to eliminate the character referring to the spirit of the deceased (shen or 
ling) in the ancestral tablets they planned to use. It was only in the late 
1670s and early 1680s that debates flared again on the Chinese Rites. The 
publication of Navarrete’s treatise in Madrid reignited the conflict on a 
grand scale. But Navarrete’s work, produced for a European public, only 
reflected an accumulation of previous writings and discussions on the 
topic by anti-Rites missionaries in China. Even before the Jesuits reacted 
forcefully to the position of their opponents in the 1680s, especially in 
response to Navarrete's salvo, the Dominicans Francisco Varo (1627-87) 
and Juan Bautista de Morales (1597-1664) had produced some Chinese 
writings condemning the Rites. These early writings became contentious 
in the 1680s. A sense of the key issues being discussed in those years can 
be gathered from an examination of the claims and counterclaims con- 
tained in the treatises authored in the 1680s. The Dominican Varo, in the 
anti-Rites group, and the Jesuit Francesco Saverio Filippucci (1632-92), 
on the pro-Rites front, were the main European missionaries involved. 
The Chinese Bishop of Nanjing Gregorio Luo Wenzao E13 (1615-91, 
a Dominican and a native of Fuan, Fujian), and the Chinese Christians 
of Fujian, on the other hand, were the Chinese voices in the debate, and 
sided mostly with the pro-Rites camp.?^ 

Chinese language texts, as well as several lengthy manuscripts in Euro- 
pean languages, reveal that in the 1680s the questions under discussion 
were grounded in the serious study of Chinese ritual texts and entailed 
the participation of both missionaries and Chinese Christians. After the 
involvement of the church hierarchy in Rome and of the theological circles 
in Paris in the late 1690s, however, the debate took a different direction. 
Philological research done in China was substituted by literature penned 


24 Rosso, “Morales, Juan Bautista de;" Menegon, “Varo, Francisco;" Idem, "Luo Wenzao;" 
Masini, “Filippucci, Alessandro." 
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by professional polemicists in Europe, with little or no direct knowledge 
of China. Paul Rule observes that, "[p]erhaps, if the Chinese Rites con- 
troversy had been thrashed out in China where statement and counter- 
statement could be assessed against experience and actual observation, 
it might have been possible to resolve the question definitively, at least 
in the form of a working compromise or common policy, although the 
actual course of the debate even within China makes one hesitate to claim 
this.”25 The nature of the debate, even in China itself, was so acrimoni- 
ous that no compromise was in sight: philological arguments, experience, 
and dialogue with Chinese literati did not ultimately sway the contenders 
from their hardened positions. Here I will concern myself only with a few 
representative titles from this 1680s ‘Chinese’ phase of the controversy. 
I will start with Francisco Varo. 


5. Francisco Varo’s Approach to the ‘Chinese Rites’ 


Among the Dominicans in Fujian, the most accomplished linguist and 
expert of Chinese rituals was no doubt Francisco Varo (1627-87; Wan 
Jiguo EE). A brief examination of his life offers a sense of Varo's 
accomplishments, both as a linguist and an observer-actor in the religious 
landscape of south China. After a novitiate in the convent of San Pablo 
in his native city of Seville (Spain), Varo travelled at a young age to the 
missions of the Philippines and China. As was customary, he first worked 
in 1648-49 among the Minnanese residing in the Parian de los Sangleyes 
(Manila's ‘Chinatown’), and then sailed to the Dominican mission of Fuan 
in northeastern Fujian, where he remained for most of his life (from 1649 
to 1687, a total of around 34 years, minus a period of exile to Canton and 
Fuzhou in 1671-74 during the Calendar Case). Having reached Fujian in 
his early twenties, he soon became fluent in Mandarin (i.e. southern guan- 
hua), as well as in at least two northern Fujianese dialects (Funing dialect, 
spoken in the region of Fuan, and Fuzhou dialect). He probably also had a 
working knowledge of Minnanese. His linguistic competence is reflected 
in a large manuscript ‘Vocabulary’ of the Mandarin language that he com- 
piled, as well as the pioneering Arte de la Lengua Mandarina (‘Grammar 


?5 Rule, K'ung-Tzu or Confucius?, 97. 
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of the Mandarin Language’; printed in Canton, 1703), which is the earliest 
published description of any spoken form of Chinese.?® 

During the years 1649-51, he collaborated with his superior Juan Bau- 
tista de Morales on the Chinese translation of a famous 1645 pontifical 
decree condemning the Chinese Rites allowed by the Jesuits. Later on he 
also wrote, with the assistance of some Fuan literati, a treatise analysing 
the meaning of sacrifice (ji 5X) according to Thomistic theology, entitled 
[Fuan] bianji [ f& c 855 (A critique of ‘sacrifice’).27 In 1661, as Provincial 
Vicar of his Order in China, he presided over the Dominican missionary 
conference of Lanqi in Zhejiang (the so-called Junta de Lanki’), setting 
a common Dominican policy on rituals. On that occasion, he also inter- 
viewed some local literati on the meaning of the disputed Chinese Rites. 
In 1677, Varo completed the draft of his catechism Shengjiao mingzheng 
EE AHH get (Clear proofs of the Holy Teachings), posthumously published 
in 1719-20, and containing excerpts from his earlier treatise on sacrifice. 
In both his Bianji and Shengjiao mingzheng, Varo constructed a critique of 
the Chinese Rites which was fundamentally based on a Thomistic reading 
of some key concepts: false vs. true religion, idolatry, and sacrifice. 

We do not know when the [Fuan] Bianji was written exactly (possi- 
bly in the 1670s), but it became a source of heated debate only in the 
1680s in Fujian, when its existence became known to the Jesuits by acci- 
dent. Discovery of this tract started a serious debate in China, involving 
both foreign missionaries of the pro- and anti-Rites parties (Jesuits and 
Dominicans in the main), as well as a select number of Chinese literati 


?6 See Coblin, Francisco Varo's Glossary of the Mandarin Language; and Varo, Francisco 
Varo's grammar of the mandarin language. 

27 Varo's text is preserved within a refutation of it, commissioned in 1681 by the Jesuit 
Simão Rodrigues (1645-1704) to the Fujianese literatus Leontius (I 8+) Li [i.e. Li Yifen 
22855]. A copy is kept in the Roman Archives of the Society of Jesus, Archivum Romanum 
Societatis Iesu (ARSI), Japonica Sinica I, (38/42), 40/5, and published in Yesuhui Luoma 
dang'anguan Ming Qing tianzhujiao wenxian 10, ed. Dudink and Standaert, 363—438. Cf. 
also Standaert, The Fascinating God, u. The title of Varo's work could be translated in dif- 
ferent ways, as Francesco Saverio Filippucci SJ observes in his De Sinensium ritibus politicis 
acta, 117: "The pamphlet of Fr. Francisco Varo is entitled Pien Ci [Bianji]. According to the 
intention of the aforementioned Father, this title should be translated as A dispute on sac- 
rífice (Disputatio de sacrificio), but according to a [more] appropriate Chinese understand- 
ing, according to which we foreigners talk with the Chinese—since we must by all means 
be correctly understood by them—this title translated into Latin expresses this meaning 
very precisely as follows: Dispute over the character (littera) Ci and its meaning, i.e. dispute 
over sacrifices, offerings and in general gifts received.” 


E 
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in Fujian and southern Zhejiang.?® The treatise opens with a discussion 
of the failure to properly revere God, by either using false rituals to hon- 
our the true God, or using genuine rituals to honour a false god (these 
are Thomistic descriptions of superstitious rituals, as we have seen). Varo 
categorizes Buddhist and Daoists within this second category (using genu- 
ine rituals to honour a false god), and offers as analogy the experience 
of the ancient Hebrews, who made images of their forefathers, and then 
worshipped them using the rituals initially only reserved for the Lord of 
Heaven. Similarly, Buddhists and Daoists use rituals to worship people 
as gods rather than to worship the Lord of Heaven, and Varo sees this 
as “an enticement of the devil” (xiemo suo yin ASAT, p. 371). Appar- 
ently, the similarity of some Buddhist and Daoist rites to Catholic ones, 
and the missionary theories on the origins of Buddhism as a deception of 
the devil and a corrupted vestige of Christianity, might have justified this 
interpretation. 

The Catholic conception and practice of sacrifice were used as the lit- 
mus test of proper worship. Varo suggests that only the highest form of 
sacrifice (jisi $4, which he does not define) can be considered worthy 
of the Lord of Heaven. Moreover, such sacrifice should never be directed 
to other entities, such as the ancestors. Obviously, for a Catholic the high- 
est form of ‘sacrifice’ is the Mass, which is a ritual where God himself is 
sacrificed.?? Varo writes: 


Sacrifice can be directed only to the Lord [...]. However, people have a 
wrong idea of the true origin of good and evil, and therefore they sacrifice 
to heaven, the earth, the mountains, the rivers, the spirits, the ancient sages 
and the ancestors, hoping that they will bestow fortune and keep away mis- 
fortune. Being such the case, then [people] ask this from [entities that are] 
not their true lord, and pay homage to [entities that] have not bestowed 
grace on them [as the Lord does]. This is like asking for medicine from 
someone who is not a doctor. Is not this utmost confusion??0 


Varo also refers to the grading of rituals (li f) adopted in China, and 
tries to establish that the rites to the Lord differ from those to the earthly 
overlords and the people in authority: 


?8 Fora reconstruction of some of the elements of this debate and its historical context, 
see Standaert, The Fascinating God, 11312. 

29 Fora concise analysis of the Chinese and Western terminology for sacrifice, see Zito, 
Of Body and Brush, 228 n.2. 

30 Yesuhui Luoma dang'anguan Ming Qing tianzhujiao wenxian 10, ed. Dudink and 
Standaert, 380. 
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If the most respected position is not honoured by the most exalted ritual, 
then the order between high and low is lost. [...] Therefore the ritual (Ii f) 
honouring the Lord of Heaven is not the ritual of respect for the king, and 
the ritual to the king is not the ritual employed for masters, elders, relatives, 
and friends. All rituals are being performed in a certain way because of the 
[difference] between exalted and humble, and fus must be descending [in 
degree]. The Holy Teachings forbid sacrifice (jisi 5*1) to a false lord on 
the basis of the necessary nature of the order of the five ie and of 
the five rituals. [...] Thus, although the Holy Teachings respect the exalted 
position of the Holy Mother, the powers of the angels and the virtue of the 
saints, nevertheless the Teachings do not have rituals [to honour them], and 
this is precisely the reason for it.?! 


Therefore, rituals are not only graded according to social hierarchy, but 
also distinguished according to their object of veneration. Varo here 
touches on a point that the Dominicans had found objectionable in Jesuit 
Christian communities since their arrival in Fujian in the early 1630s. In 
1635, one of the Christian leaders of the Fuan community baptized by the 
Jesuits in Fuzhou, Guo Bangyong FRERE (Joaquin, ca. 1582-1649), was 
asked to explain in his own terms the meaning of ancestral rituals. Inter- 
estingly, he chose to make a comparison between ancestral rituals and the 
devotion to the Virgin Mary, the angels, and the saints: 


The prayers and invocations [introduced by] the ancients to pray and give 
offering in the rituals of sacrifice to the ancestors in most of China signify 
that we recognize the virtue and merits of the ancestors as sufficient to place 
them adjoined to Heaven.?? Their spirits usually are located to the right and 
left sides of Shangdi. Thus, [although] it is true that there are invocations 
to pray to the ancestors so that they reward [humans] with correspond- 
ing favour for innumerable generations, [the fact is that] the ancestors are 
loved and esteemed by Shangdi, and therefore [He] looks at their merits and 
virtues and rewards with favour the sincere respect of their descendants, in 


31 Yesuhui Luoma dang’anguan Ming Qing tianzhujiao wenxian 10, ed. Dudink and 
Standaert, 385. 

32 Ttalics are mine. The expression used by Guo for 'adjoined' is pei D. Pei can have the 
meaning of peixiang C=, a compound used in ancient texts pertaining to Shangdi and to 
the order of precedence in sacrificial matters, and meaning "to have one's tablet adjoined 
in the temple of Confucius or of the emperors, and take part in their sacrifices: [i.e.] sages 
of second order and meritorious ministers." Thus here the meaning is that the ancestors 
are spirits of second order adjoined, but not equal, to Heaven. 
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order to repay them. It is exactly like in the West, where the Holy Mother, the 
angels and the saints are asked to intercede [in front of Shangdi].?? 


Obviously, some Chinese Christian literati held this position, and the 
Jesuits, while not upholding it openly, allowed the celebration of ances- 
tral rituals on the premise that ancestors were probably intercessors, an 
idea that in fact was widely diffused in early modern Europe too. Varo's 
cautionary statement that "The Holy Teachings respect the exalted posi- 
tion of the Holy Mother, the powers of the angels, and the virtue of the 
saints, but they do not have rituals [to honour them]" seems to be a direct 
response to the kind of thinking that the Jesuits encouraged among their 
Christian literati like Guo Bangyong. This way the Jesuits could transform 
ancestral cults, and even the cults to Confucius and the City God, into 
innocuous local variations of practices already approved in Europe. 

The [Fuan] Bianji was compiled for a Chinese readership, and circu- 
lated as a manuscript within a limited circle of literati and missionaries. 
The summation of Varo's understanding of Chinese rituals, however, is a 
famous and extensive treatise in Spanish on the meaning of ancestral ritu- 
als and the rites to Confucius, entitled ‘A Treatise in which is contained 
the foundations upon which the Dominicans have prohibited to their 
Christians certain ceremonies that the gentiles perform in veneration of 
their master Confucius and their deceased ancestors' (Tratado en que se 
ponen los fundamentos que los Religiosos Predicadores tienen para prohibir 
a sus cristianos algunas ceremonias que los gentiles hacen en veneracion de 
su maestro Confucio y de sus progenitores difuntos).?^ This Spanish treatise 
was written for a select readership of fellow missionaries and members 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in China, Manila, and Europe. It reflects 
the climate of debate that characterized the 1680s in China, especially in 
Fujian. It is important work, since after reading it, the rabidly anti-Jesuit 
Vicar Apostolic of Fujian, Charles Maigrot MEP (1652-1730), decided in 
1693 to issue in his jurisdiction a famous Mandate against the Chinese 
Rites that precipitated a new, bitter phase of the Chinese Rites Contro- 
versy, involving the Papacy and the Kangxi Emperor himself. 


33 Chinese text in Archivo Provincia Santo Rosario (APSR) (Avila), Ritos Chinos, vol. 1, 
n.1, ff. 226r-v; cf. Menegon, Ancestors, Virgins, and Friars, 271-3. 

34 Varo started working on the treatise in 1669 and completed it only in 1680. In 1685, 
he had two copies of the Tratado made: one for the Dominican archives in Manila, and 
one for the new Vicar Apostolic of Fujian, Charles Maigrot MEP. Varo's original copy was 
eventually brought to Rome, where it is today preserved in the Biblioteca Casanatense, 
Ms. 1070. It consists of 153 recto-verso folios of minute writing, with Chinese quotations 
and citations, and this is the copy I have used. 
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In the introduction to his Tratado, Varo explained in clear terms his 
approach to the problem: 


The foundation of our understanding of these matters is reduced to 
three points: First and most important, [our understanding is based on] the 
authorities [contained in] the classical books that are current in the entire 
Kingdom [of China], and [on] the interpretation of the most influential doc- 
tors of our times, and of the classical commentators; Second, [our understand- 
ing is based on] what we have seen and experienced in the places where we 
have been; Third, [our understanding is based on] what we have heard from 
the Christians as well as the gentiles regarding the aforementioned matters. 
When these two latter [i.e. what we have seen and heard] are in accordance 
with the first [the Chinese classics and commentaries], it cannot be claimed 
that we have seen and heard such things only in a specific place.?5 


Clearly, for Varo and his coreligionaries textual authority came first, and 
could be corroborated, but not substituted, by the interpretative matrix 
of missionaries and the oral opinion of Chinese Christians and ‘gentiles.’ 
The secondary status of personal experience and of oral testimonies by 
native informants should not surprise us: in early modern times, both in 
Europe as well as in China, textual authority still retained primacy over 
experience (although a ‘scientific critique’ based on more stringent philol- 
ogy and experimentation was starting to have an impact both in Europe 
and in China). This was especially true of Catholic theology, and to a large 
extent, of orthodox, state-endorsed Confucianism.3® 

In China, however, another issue was behind Varo’s methodological 
note. The Jesuits had accused the Dominicans of misinterpreting the Chi- 
nese Rites. The friars, according to their opponents, were observing local 
practices in Fujian and Zhejiang that were not representative of the most 
culturally advanced areas of the empire and of the capital, and thus their 
interpretations could not be applied to China as a whole. For Varo Chi- 
nese, textual authority was the way to authenticate fieldwork observation 
and native informants and to generalize them for the whole empire. In 
this he did not differ from Jesuit authors such as Filippucci, as explained 
below. Varo’s reliance on textual authority, however, did not mean that 
he was inclined to theorize on theological issues. He would rather exam- 
ine practices as described in texts, and he planned to use Chinese opin- 
ions (textual-commentarial, philological, and oral) rather than Catholic 


35 Varo, Tratado, 2v. 
36 See Henderson, Scripture, Canon, and Commentary; and Idem, The Construction of 
Orthodoxy and Heresy. 
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theological categories, to discriminate the meaning attributed to the Chi- 
nese Rites by the Chinese themselves: 


Since what I wish to do in this treatise is to probe and to prove practice 
(hecho) rather than legal points (derecho), I will not supply proofs based on 
[Christian] authority, nor theological reasons, as it has been done in other 
treatises. [This latter strategy is usually adopted] to prove the major [prem- 
ises], while to prove the minor ones we can only utilize the aforementioned 
three methods.?7 We will not quote all the statements of their [Chinese] 
authorities that prove our understanding, since they are so many that it 
would become a nuisance. We will only use the clearest ones, simply cit- 
ing other books that say the same without a word-by-word quotation. The 
priests who want to check those authorities in [Chinese] characters will be 
able to do so by using the citations, since these statements are found in 
common books that are available in the house of any Christian literatus.?8 


Thus the approach to the Chinese Rites reflected in the ‘Tratado’ did 
not differ from that of the Jesuits. The attempt, rather, was to use the 
same evidence towards an opposite end, as the first part of the treatise 
shows. The first part offers an explanation of characters/concepts linked 
to the Chinese Rites, and a critique of the Jesuit understanding of those 
concepts: ji 4 and si {E ('sacrifice according to Varo), fu ff (‘fortune/ 
favour), miao Ẹ} (‘temple’), citang FJ% (‘shrine’), and shen i (‘spirit’). 
These are all terms that pertain to the ancestral rituals, and their transla- 
tion into the Catholic theological terminology, using as guidance Chinese 
dictionaries, classical texts and commentaries, and experience can either 
transform them into ‘religious’ (the Dominican position) or ‘civil-political’ 
(the Jesuit position) terms and phenomena. Entire sections of the manu- 
script concentrate on a particular concept, the way it has been explained 
by Jesuit commentators using the classics (especially the Liji), and Varo's 
critique, followed by his own interpretation, that he claims is closer to the 
original meaning of the Chinese. 

The second part deals extensively with the cult performed to Confucius. 
Varo tries to demonstrate that the Chinese consider him a ‘saint,’ that 
Confucius resides in heaven, that they venerate his images in ‘temples’ 
such as the Wenmiao (the temple to the God of Literature, which is a 


37 Here major’ and 'minor premises refer to the philosophical-theological steps in the 
Aristotelian syllogistic method to prove an argument. We can interpret this as an opposi- 
tion between fundamental theological categories (e.g. proving that the Chinese are idol- 
atrous in general, a major premise) as opposed to philological arguments of a specific 
nature (minor premises). 

38 Varo, Tratado, 2v—ar. 
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religious site, and not what the Jesuits call a ‘political hall’), and that all 
literati who have passed the exams give him offerings during ceremonies 
accompanied by music and special liturgical vestments. 

The third and last part focuses on funerals and ancestral cults, their ori- 
gins, the ritual practices performed, the shapes and meanings attributed 
to offerings, tablets, and the meaning of some concepts attached to ritual 
objects, such as the term ling Œ (soul) found in words like lingyi ŒK 
(funerary clothes) or lingche Œ. (funerary bier). Again, Varo's focus is 
to show the religious dimension of these rituals. 

One of Varo’s general rules is adherence to the Chinese texts: 


We Europeans, when translating the Chinese authoritative texts should not 
behave like commentators, since we have no authority whatsoever, and we 
have not passed the literary examinations like them. Rather we have merely 
to limit ourselves to translate faithfully the Chinese language [...] and if by 
chance one or two words must be added for clarity, they should be put in 
parentheses, or identified as additions, and not part of the text.?? 


Whether this approach truly produced a better understanding of the texts, 
or rather, as the Jesuits and some Christian literati accused, was simply 
an elaboration on quotations translated literally and considered out of 
context, is an open question.^? Only a close reading of pro- and anti- 
Rites interpretations in a number of manuscripts in Spanish, Latin, and 
Chinese, and a comparison of those texts with traditional and modern 
exegesis of the Chinese classics quoted in them, could give a full answer. 
But already a quick examination of the arguments of pro-Rites authors, 
studied in part by other scholars, can help us get a sense of the general 
arguments advanced by the historical actors, and of their approaches. 


6. The Reactions to Varo: Yan Mo, Gregorio Luo Wenzao, 
and Francesco Saverio Filippucci 


Among the opponents of Varo’s approach, we find a coalition that we 
can loosely call ‘pro-Rites.’ As I mentioned, these commentators included 
Jesuits, Chinese Christians, and even a Chinese Dominican who late in 


39 Varo, Tratado, 13r. 
40 See the observations by Paul Rule on the Latin version of the Confucian classics 
published in Paris in 1687, in Rule, K'ung-tzu or Confucius?, 119-20. 
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his life became the first native Catholic bishop. The basic approach of 
these authors was not methodologically different from that of Varo. They 
all gave primacy to textual analysis of the Classics over ethnographic 
observation of the rituals. This was certainly part of a strategic move, 
but was as well the effect of ingrained interpretive habits. Strategically, 
it was important to establish an acceptable meaning of the Rites, based 
on a non-religious reading of the sources. This could be accomplished 
both through a ‘Christian’ interpretation of the language of the Classics 
(explaining therefore that a certain rite or concept did not correspond 
to a truly religious ritual or a spiritual entity), and through native com- 
mentarial traditions that would serve that aim. Moreover, it was neces- 
sary to transition from the level of localized and fragmented practice to 
a level of abstract uniformity supported by a canonical and empire-wide 
textual tradition. Indeed, this latter strategy was necessary to convince a 
learned Chinese audience. Finally, Chinese-language treatises on the con- 
troversial Rites had to fit within the venerable Chinese tradition of careful 
linguistic commentary on classical quotations. Also European missionar- 
ies accepted this approach in their Western-language treatises, being very 
much in harmony with their scholastic training. In this, they were still 
within a European tradition of theological and philosophical commentar- 
ies, and yet they were also becoming participants in a Chinese philologi- 
cal-commentarial tradition as well. 

The adoption of this philological-commentarial style is obviously not 
surprising among Chinese Christian literati. This is the case, for example, 
of Yan Mo [tat (Christian name Paulus, mid 1640s-?), a native of Longxi 
(Zhangzhou) who became a gongsheng degree-holder in 1709.*! Born in 
a Christian family, Yan belonged to an old Jesuit community. However, 
by the late seventeenth century the small community of Zhangzhou had 
been deserted by the Jesuits, and had de facto become part of Dominican 
territory. For this reason, members of the Yan family came into contact 
with the Dominicans, and became entangled in the ritual controversies of 
the 1680s centring on Varo's [Fuan] Bianji. According to Varo, the father 
of Yan Mo, Yan Zanhua EE, a venerable old man and leader of the 
Zhangzhou community, apparently admitted to the Dominicans that their 
interpretation of the Rites in fact coincided with the understanding of 


^! For biographical details, see Fang Hao, Zhongguo Tianzhujiao shi renwu zhuan, 105-7; 
Standaert, The Fascinating God, 10-2; Menegon, Ancestors, Virgins, and Friars, 234-6 and 


287-9. 
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the Rites he had held before his conversion at the hands of the Jesuits. 
This was a vindication of the Dominican position: in other words, most 
non-Christian literati would have probably subscribed to the Dominican 
idea that ancestral rituals and the cult of Confucius did involve com- 
munication with the deceased and sacrifices to obtain favours, that is, 
superstition and idolatry by Catholic standards. What Yan Mo wanted 
to demonstrate, however, was that the Jesuit interpretation was in fact 
textually sound. He energetically set out to write a series of treatises 
in Chinese on the Rites, and one of them is polemically entitled Bianji 
(##28 Discerning sacrifices), a direct response to Varo's [Fuan] Bianji 
(#8 A critique of ‘sacrifice’). In the end, Yan challenged the use by Varo 
of out-of-context quotations, and tried to nuance (‘discern’) the layering 
within important concepts like ji.43 

Yan's writings and the surrounding debate likely had an influence 
on Luo Wenzao, also known as Gregorio Lopez, the first native Chinese 
bishop. In an important manuscript work on the Rites, in spite of mem- 
bership of the Dominican order, Luo chose to side with the Jesuit inter- 
pretation.^^ Luo opens the treatise with a very brief introduction on the 
state of religion in China: 


Several sects and religions (sectae ac religiones) have so far occupied the 
Chinese empire. The first and most ancient flourished four thousand years 
ago, and utilized terms that indicated God, the angels and the rational soul. 
But, as it is said in the Li-ky [= Liji; Book of Rites], from times immemorial 
they also venerated and offered chi [= ji 4S] to the five spirits, i.e. the Cus- 
todian of the First Small Gate, the Custodian of the Second Large Gate, the 
Custodian of the Hearth, the Custodian of the Window, and the Custodian 
of the Road, when they were travelling. They also venerated and did chi to 


42 See Standaert, The Fascinating God, 1-2. 

^3 Yan Mo, Bianji, early 1680s?, two original copies in ARSI, Japonica Sinica I (38/42), 
40/6a and 41/1c, published in Yesuhui Luoma dang’anguan Ming Qing tianzhujiao wenxian 
n, ed. Dudink and Standaert, 37-59. 

^^ Tractatus Ill[ustrissi]mi D[omi]ni Gregorii Lopez Dominicani, Archivio Propaganda 
Fide, Scritture riferite nei Congressi (SC), Indie Orientali e Cina 1681-1684, vol. 3, 74r-84v 
other copies in ARSI, Fondo Gesuitico, 726 (with amateurish Chinese characters); and in 
the Lisbon Biblioteca d'Ajuda, Jesuítas na Asia 49-V-18. Originally written in Chinese in 
Zhangzhou (Fujian) and completed on December 12, 1681, the treatise was then translated 
into Spanish by the Jesuits of Manila in 1683-84. Later on, after his ordination as a bishop 
in 1685, Luo ordered his secretary Giovanni Francesco Nicolai OFM (1656-1737) to trans- 
late the Chinese text into Latin. The translation was accomplished on August 18, 1686 in 
Shanghai and, on this occasion, the text was also modified. An official copy, including Chi- 
nese quotations, was sent to Rome, and that text is today preserved in the archives of the 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide. The Chinese original text has apparently disappeared. 
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the spirit of that person who died without an heir who could perform chi to 
him [...]. This went on until forty years after the Incarnation of Our Lord, 
when the Idolatric Sect of Fur or Foe [Fo = Buddhism] arrived in China. At 
the same time, also the Sect of Tao became more and more important. 


This is a compressed and distorted presentation of the development of 
different traditions in ancient China, and reflects the Jesuit agenda of 
recovering monotheism and Christian concepts in the ancient ‘Confu- 
cian’ Classics and the practices of pre-Buddhist China, while attacking 
Buddhism and Daoism. Luo then continues, explaining the emergence of 
‘atheism’ and materialism among the literati since the Song period (elev- 
enth century A.D. onward): 


The most distinguished among the literati, such as Master Ching [=Cheng 
Yi] and Master Chu [=Zhu Xi], who flourished during the Song dynasty, i.e. 
715 years ago, saw this situation, and in order to resist those sects, denied 
that there is an afterlife. As a consequence, they also did not admit the exis- 
tence of an immortal rational soul, of angels and of God. And they went 
so far in their stand against those two idolatric sects, which admitted an 
afterlife and a prize for the good deeds and a punishment for the evil ones 
after death, that they have [also] been opposed to the true religion, the Law 
of God (vera religio ac Lex Dei), and have degenerated into atheists. Among 
them some admit the existence of God, others deny it, so much so that all 
matters that pertain to God are ambiguous among them, and especially so 
among the more recent [literati]. [They remain ambiguous] even in those 
matters that they have opposed and still oppose, as well as those that they 
do not explore, and have not explored.*¢ 


This explanation of the emergence of 'neo-Confucian' ideas coincides very 
much with that of Ricci, and of most European missionaries, as well as 
some Chinese scholars of the late Ming and early Qing who converted to 
Christianity (such as Xu Guangqi or Yang Tingyun). Then Luo launches 
himself into a summary exploration of terminology, starting with the 
character ji for sacrifice. Here we recognize the familiar philological- 
textual approach. Following the same kind of thinking pursued by Yan 
Mo, Luo ‘discerns’ the various layers of meaning in the concept of ji: there 
are different forms of veneration that fall under the all-catching category 
of ji, and they must be distinguished into simple ceremonies of respect 
to the king or the tutelary spirits protecting the cities and the country 


45 Luo and Nicolai, Tractatus, transcription of original in APF, courtesy of Dr. Miguel 
Angel S. Roman OP (Taiwan). 
46 Luo and Nicolai, Tractatus. 
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(i.e. civil ceremonies), and the true sacrifices (verum sacrificium) that in 
antiquity were offered to Shangdi alone. As a matter of fact, according 
to the Classics and the most authoritative dictionaries, ji simply means 
‘pertingere seu pervenire, i.e., ‘to extend or to reach’ towards the world 
of the deceased. It is thus a neutral term that needs to be explored and 
explained. The “naive theory of language" of Varo and his followers—as 
Paul Rule put it—is here exposed: ji is not simply ‘sacrifice.’ The discus- 
sion continues with an examination of other terms, such as miao (aula, 
hall, rather than temple). The bulk of the treatise deals in greater detail 
with the idea of ji, the ancient interpretations and the Song commentar- 
ies, the use of ancestral tablets during ji (mainly based on the Liji and the 
Zhuzi Jiali), the veneration of Confucius, and finally Luo’s own opinion 
(Ultimus: Mea Opinio’). In this latter part, Luo makes a crucial distinction 
among different understandings of the ancestral rites in China itself: 


I distinguish among three kinds of people: The first group is that of the emi- 
nent literati; the second group is that of the literati of lower level and of 
the honored and prudent men; the third is that of the plebeians and the 
peasants. I say that in the first group of literati, some follow the [ritual] 
books and the ancient institutions and customs, and are not falling in error 
regarding the oblation chi [=ji] and the tablets of the deceased ancestors. 
But others (already for a thousand years now, a time when some of the com- 
mentators started to give a wrong interpretation of these matters) follow 
and believe in the errors I mentioned. This [split occurs] also in the second 
group. But in the third group, almost all believe [in these errors ].^" 


The 'errors' Luo refers to are the belief that the soul of the ancestors 
descend into the tablet during ji to consume the food offerings, and that 
the ancestors have the power to bestow favours or to cause harm unto 
their descendants. Luo, in other words, recognizes that only the high elites 
are aware of the 'true' civil-political nature of the Chinese Rites and of 
‘sacrifices.’ 'Plebeians, and even large chunks of the lower elites, on the 
other hand, are mired in idolatric attitudes towards their ancestors and 
Confucius. 

Finally, Luo unequivocally states that ancient, modern, and contem- 
porary literati did not ask or hope for any benefit in the Confucian cults. 
Only the lowest among the literati, mainly those who worked as local 
teachers, would write the name of Confucius on a piece of paper, and 
put it in front of their students to exhort them, and to let them 'petition' 


47 Luo and Nicolai, Tractatus. 
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the Master for help in learning the classics and passing the examinations. 
While in Fuzhou, Luo himself had heard that Daoist practitioners there 
included among the ‘idols’ of their temples also an image of Confucius, 
and burnt petitions to him, like they did for other gods. But these kinds 
of people represented to him the lower rungs of society, not the opinions 
of the ‘eminent literati’ that Luo cared for. 

Luo did not engage directly in a critique of Varo’s position as Yan Mo 
had done.^? Rather, it was the Jesuit Francesco Saverio Filippucci who 
spent great efforts in doing for his European audience of missionaries 
and ecclesiastical authorities what Yan Mo had done in Chinese for his 
fellow Christian literati and the missionaries in China. His voluminous 
work on the Chinese Rites, compiled mostly while he served as superior 
of the Jesuit residence of Canton in the early 1680s, consists of a series of 
detailed rebuttals of the philological arguments of Varo and companions, 
mainly based on Chinese dictionaries and the Classics. For example, in 
his extensive Tractatus on the Chinese Rites, Filippucci lists a number 
of dictionaries he employed to check the usual incriminated terminology 
( ji, miao, etc.; see f. 16r): Zhengzitong 1E Fifi, Zihui F, Zengpu zihui 
IES, Xiao zihui / NES, Yutang zihui KEES, Pianhai fili, and 
Guwen zikao ty XF- .49 He then punctiliously and with a great profusion 
of Chinese quotations goes on to rebut the philological arguments of his 


48 Luo did not directly attack Varo, although the latter was opposed to the episcopal 
ordination of Luo, formerly one of his subordinates. Racism (that Varo coached in terms 
of ‘theological ignorance’ on the part of Luo), as well as the awareness that Luo was more 
sympathetic to the Jesuit position, were probably behind this opposition. 

49 While some are well-known dictionaries and vocabularies (such as the Zihui by Mei 
Yingzuo, completed in 1615), some might be very rare, and are not generally known; per- 
sonal communication with Prof. South Coblin. The Tractatus (post-1683), whose full title 
includes the provenance, Tractatus Patris Francisci Filippucci de Ritibus Sinicis quem in suo 
Praeludio promittit. Hunc Tractatum in Archivio Macaensi abtulimus anno 1707. Liber primus 
etiam manu Patris Philippucci descriptus, sed minus legibilis relictus est in eodem Archivio 
macaensi. Gasparus Castner SJ, is preserved in Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Roma 
(BNCR), Fondo Gesuitico 1248/3, 15r-302r. Other relevant works by Filippucci are: Praelu- 
dium ad plenam disquisitionem an bona vel mala fide impugnentur Opiniones, et Praxes Mis- 
sionariorum Societatis Jesu in Regno Sinarum. Ad Cultum Confucii et defunctorum pertinentes. 
De statu questionis, [A prelude to a full disquisition whether the opinions and practices of the 
Jesuit missionaries in the kingdom of China pertaining to the cults of ancestors and of Con- 
fucius are being attacked in good or bad faith. On the state of the question)|, Macao, 23 
March 1683 (2 copies, 40 ff./38 ff.) in BNCR, Fondo Gesuitico, 1249/7, partly published under 
the title De Sinensium ritibus politicis acta, seu R. P. Francisci Xaverii Philippucci, Mission- 
arii Sinensis è Societate Jesu, Praeludium ad plenam disquisitionem, an bond vel malá fide 
impugnentur opiniones et praxes Missionariorum Societatis Jesu in regno Sinarum ad cultum 
Confucii et defunctorum pertinentes, Paris: Apud Nicolaum Pepie, 1700; and Sagitta retorta, 
seu sagittae in innocentes gratis intortae in ipsos jaculantes defensionis gratia retortae, in 
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opponents for hundreds of folios, where half the page is reserved for the 
Chinese text, and half for the Latin. A mere translation of the titles of his 
‘Books’ shows what the thrust of his approach is: 


Book 1: ‘Explication of several Chinese characters, from the true meanings of 
which depends much in the resolution of the Chinese controversies' (Quam 
plures sinicae literae explicatur, ex quarum genuino sensu Sinensium con- 
troversiarum solutio admodum dependet, ff. 115r-181v). A long section in six 
articles is spent on the meaning of ji, ‘sacrifice.’ 

Book 2: 'On the intention of the Chinese in the cult of the ancestors and 
the deceased masters’ (De Sinarum intentione in cultu progenitorum ac 
magistrorum defunctorum, ff. 1831-236v). 

Book 3: 'The Chinese do not hope nor ask anything from the deceased 
and Confucius' (Sinenses nihil sperant aut petunt a defunctis et Confucio, 
ff. 2381-267). 

Book 4: 'The Chinese do not believe that the spirit of the deceased comes 
down into the tablets of the dead and resides there' (Sinenses non credunt 
Spiritus defunctorum in tabellas sibi descendere, ibique residere, ff. 268— 
286). 

Book 5: ‘The Chinese do not believe that the spirit of the deceased eat the 
food offered to them' (Sinenses non credunt Spiritus defunctorum oblatos 
sibi cibos comedere, ff. 287—303). 


Only a closer analysis of the extensive manuscripts by Filippucci can flesh 
out his points in detail, something that reasons of space prevent here. Suf- 
fice it to say for now that some keywords alert us to one important aspect 
of the missionary debates: meaning, intentions, and beliefs are scrutinized 
and derived from textual authority, and sometimes from oral interviews. 
If, as it is often said, Chinese rituality seems to be more concerned with 
practice than belief, then the Western obsession with meaning, intention, 
and belief seems to emerge as one of the salient features of the Chinese 
Rites debate. 


7. Conclusion 


The analytical categories employed by early modern missionaries differ 
in important ways from those used by the modern Chinese state and by 
modern scholars to categorize religions in China. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the Chinese state adopted in its legislation and policies 


BNCR, Fondo Gesuitico, 1247/8, 223r-3ur [with signature of author]; and 1247/9, 316r-424v 
[second copy]. 
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the Western taxonomy of acceptable ‘religion’ versus potentially danger- 
ous 'superstition.*? That categorization still informs religious policy in 
China today. On the other hand, scholars, especially in the West, have 
been concerned with the issue of unity vs. diversity in Chinese religious 
culture. Did the standardized rituals and cults blessed by the imperial 
state work as the cultural and political unifying glue of China, or were 
ritual diversity and contestation between local actors and the state the 
common denominators of religious and social life? My examination of 
the seventeenth-century Catholic debates on Chinese rituality not only 
uncovers the early modern missionary methodologies employed to under- 
stand the nature of Confucianism and family rituals within the context 
of that time, but also helps illuminate the genealogy of certain views of 
Chinese religion that we still partly entertain. Some issues emerging from 
the manuscripts I briefly examined can indeed be seen as ancestral hab- 
its that continue to condition modern state policies and methodologies 
in the study of Chinese religions. 

Proper literal translation of Chinese ritual terms into European lan- 
guages was the first issue missionaries faced. When European and Chinese 
priests had to translate Chinese terms into Latin or Spanish for European 
audiences they had to decide how to render them: as terms charged with 
Christian religious meaning (‘priest,’ ‘chapel,’ etc.), or as neutral ‘politi- 
cal’ terms (‘master of ceremonies,’ ‘hall,’ etc.). They employed glosses 
and dictionaries to elucidate classical quotations, and to convince their 
opponents of a certain interpretation. Foreign priests and Chinese Chris- 
tians, moreover, also spent considerable effort in explaining the broader 
meaning of the terms in context. Varo favoured a literal rendering (albeit 
tinged with Christian preconceptions), based on the understanding 
derived from contemporary usages of the terms by the vast majority of 
the people, rather than only by the elites. The Jesuits and Luo Wenzao, 
instead were more concerned with contextualizing their translations, and 
following agnostic elite interpretations. They used the same dictionaries 
and sources employed by Varo, but interpreted them differently, either 
trying to show the diversity and layering in concepts like ji, or by point- 
ing to the fact that different social classes had different readings of the 
same rituals. Both positions were to a certain extent pre-conceived, and 
predicated on different theories of translation (direct correspondence of 
terms vs. contextual translation), as well as on diverging agendas (proving 


50 See e.g. Rebecca Nedostup, Superstitious Regimes: Religion and the Politics of Chinese 
Modernity. 
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the religious or ‘civil’ nature of the rites). In some respect, these intra- 
Catholic linguistic debates reflected the emergence of the new modern 
taxonomy of religion vs. superstition. In late imperial China these two 
categories were meaningless: state and elites preferred to use the labels 
of orthodoxy (zheng 1E) and heterodoxy (xie 7/5), both relative to state- 
sponsored teachings and values. Through the invention of ‘civil rituals’ by 
the Jesuits, and their opponents’ rebuttals, ‘Chinese religion’ was born in 
the Western mind, a piece in the broader creation of ‘religion’ as a separate 
intellectual entity. Unacceptable religions were labelled as ‘false religion’ 
or ‘superstition,’ this latter a category that has become part of religious 
policy debate in Chinese government circles to this day. 

Another issue missionaries and Christians faced was that of textual 
authority versus practice. The debates examined here were almost exclu- 
sively dominated by textual evidence. Rather than being anthropologists 
interrogating native informants, missionaries in early modern China 
preferred the role of historians and philologists, and remained obsessed 
with finding a uniform textual version of Chinese rituality. In this enter- 
prise—especially in the pro-Rites camp—they freely borrowed from the 
rich tradition of native philology of the Classics. In some rare cases, as for 
Yan Mo, Chinese Christians participated in the debates with their own 
expertise, and created a synthesis of their traditional training with the 
theological knowledge of Christianity transmitted to them in translation. 
European missionaries, while writing for an audience of theologians and 
clerics in Europe with a common cultural and theological background, 
became strongly influenced by the Chinese commentarial tradition, both 
in the pro- and anti-Rites camps. This suggests that the understandings 
of Chinese rituality and religion that reached Europe in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were not simply fashioned by pre-existing theo- 
logical categories, but that native grids strongly contributed to their cre- 
ation. This missionary perception of an underlying ritual unity warranted 
by Confucian textual authority partly reflects the terms of the modern 
debate over unity vs. diversity in Chinese religion and culture. Scholars 
have recently noted that the Confucian written discourse over ritual- 
ity concealed variation and change, “because writers were caught up by 
canonical models and associated terms and concepts, and they had vested 
interests and lifelong practices in replicating them."*! Missionary debates 
transferred that concealment to Europe, and planted a question over the 


51 See Sutton, "Introduction to the Special Issue. Ritual, Cultural Standardization, and 
Orthopraxy in China,” 10. 
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‘Confucian’ standardization of rituals that still influences contemporary 
scholarly debates. 

A final issue, highlighted in particular by Filippucci’s approach, is that 
of the relationship between belief and ritual practice. If Max Weber was 
the thinker who most influentially affirmed that ideas precede action, this 
assumption has a long history, rooted in the Protestant charge of ‘empty rit- 
uals' levied against Catholics during the Reformation. Scholars in the field 
of Chinese religions have debated the utility of upholding this distinction, 
especially when dealing with popular religion. As a matter of fact, Confu- 
cians were concerned with ‘sincerity’ (cheng #k) in the performance of rit- 
ual, a component vital to assure efficacy. But, as Donald Sutton notices, in 
China “There is no great conflict between the peasant who says doing the 
correct ritual is what matters and his neighbour who says a good heart is 
needed for success. We see a contradiction; our informants do not.... We 
are focused on a problematic duality; they look to the efficacy of the ritual 
result.”52 Filippucci was himself a ritual master, and celebrated Catholic 
rites that were centred on efficacy within his own Chinese congrega- 
tions. In all likelihood, he and his Christians did not separate 'sincerity' 
or ‘belief from performance. But in his own theorizing about the Chinese 
Rites, for polemical reasons, Filippucci tended to underline the primacy 
of intention and belief, and the concept that ideas come before action. 
Contemporary scholars have suggested that contextualizing the perfor- 
mance of rituals, while rejecting the European-style dichotomy between 
belief and practice, are the best strategies to go beyond ingrained episte- 
mological habits, and to uncover the complex interplay of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy, orthopraxy and heteropraxy, standardized and local, elite and 
popular. Missionaries in seventeenth-century China were facing similar 
analytical dilemmas, and groping for solutions to these dichotomies that 
remain unresolved to this day. Their intellectual and religious aims were 
to understand in order to convert, and this sets them apart from most 
modern scholars. But contemporary anthropologists and historians may 
nevertheless recognize shadows of themselves in the faded pages of these 
old debates, perhaps become acquainted with their own ‘ancestors,’ and 
discover a forgotten page of their own genealogy. 


52 Sutton, "Introduction to the Special Issue. Ritual, Cultural Standardization, and 
Orthopraxy in China,” 14. 


ENGINEERING THE SACRED: PERSPECTIVES FOR RESEARCH INTO 
SACRAMENTAL PRACTICE AND CONFLICTS OVER SACRAMENTS 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Bruno Boute 


Introduction 


This paper wishes to propose a sociotechnological approach to early 
modern ritual in general and Catholic sacramental practice in particu- 
lar. Focusing on the engineering and managerial quality of sacraments, it 
addresses the central question of the performativity of sacraments, more 
specifically those of Confession and the Eucharist, as devices of a socio- 
religious order in specific interpretative communities. This research ques- 
tion combines the (ecclesiastical) history of Sacramentology cherished by 
classical church historians, whose approaches were largely influenced by 
theological concerns, and the recent, culturally oriented history of reli- 
gious experience in broader layers of society. In several aspects, it ties up 
with the historical anthropology of (in this case ecclesiastical) elites: it 
centres on the self-acclaimed experts of Salvation in the Catholic clergy 
who, endowed with sacerdotal authority, modelled their world and their 
place in it among others with the sacramental devices and the corre- 
sponding theories they considered their exclusive domain of action and 
expertise. There is more, however. These self-acclaimed protagonists will 
figure in this article as experts and able craftsmen of Salvation. Their self- 
understanding did not solely depend, in this approach, on their belong- 
ing to a (in this case, privileged) group, but also in the credibility of their 
practices and performance, with credibility historicising the question of 
Truth in classical Church History or Practical Theology. 

In order to pursue this programme, this contribution will operate two 
moves throughout the argument in the following sections. The first move 
ties up with the argument developed by Eugenio Menegon in the previ- 
ous chapter. In order to restore the credibility of sacramental and ritual 


! This is not a coincidence: it is devotional and sacramental practices in the missions 
that have captured the attention of historians in the first place. Compare, for instance, the 
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practices, it is necessary to accept that there is no reason whatsoever to 
claim a priori superiority for the ritual or social models deployed by mod- 
ern scientists to those nurtured by seventeenth-century (or other) agents, 
an insight that breaks with mainstream implicit understandings of both 
historians and sociologists about their respective crafts.? One of the pos- 
sible outcomes of the so-called science wars in the 1980s between ‘hard’ 
scientists and sociologists of science? this line of approach is being con- 
nected with a second move in this article as well as in the next chapter by 
Paolo Quattrone: the credibility of sacramental or ritual practices is not to 
be explained by dark forces unveiled by modern scientists (social or cul- 
tural structures, habitus, hierarchies of power, etc.), but by the multi-tiered 
achievements of these practices in specific interpretative communities^ or 
networks of actors making sense of their world. These operations partake 
to the configuration of (mostly multiple) worlds that need to be kept in 
place at great costs and with all means, with multitudes of actors wonder- 
ing how to act as one. This implies embracing a more generous under- 
standing of performance than the one nurtured by historians: i.e. in terms 
of achievement and its evaluation within specific settings and groups; the 
meaning attached to the term, for instance, in economics, engineering 
sciences, and sociology of organisations. Drawing on anthropological 
studies of laboratory scientists from the 1980s onwards,® this approach 
wishes to stretch the notion of performative practice to the performativity 
of practice: the agency of practices—in this case, sacramental practices 
and the practice of theorising about them—to deliver what they promise: 
in this case, bringing about a laboratory of Salvation in which sacerdotal 
authority, salvation, and the spiritual needs of the flock became some- 
thing of an item: the Church Militant on Earth. Research into conflicts 
over sacramental practice between Jesuits and secular clerics in the Low 
Countries in the seventeenth century provide for an excellent case study 
to pursue this programme. 


contributions to Broggio, De Castelneau-l'Estoile, and Pizzorusso, Administrer les sacra- 
ments, and to Fattori, Politiche sacramentali tra vecchio e nuovo mondi. 

? Cf. the bottom-line in Latour, “The Powers of Association." 

3 Vinck, Sociologie des Sciences and especially the chapter "The Fortunate Wreck of 
Sociology of Science," in Latour, Reassembling The Social, 93-9. 

4 The notion of ‘interpretative community’ has been borrowed from Fish, Is there a 
Text in This Class? 

5 Cf. the meanings of performance that are explicitly disregarded in Burke, “Performing 
History," and the review of this article in the Introduction to this volume. 

6 Cf, for instance, Latour, Science in Action. 
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The religious landscape of the seventeenth-century Low Countries was 
particularly diversified. After decades of civil and religious strife in the 
first phase of the Eighty Years’ War, Calvinism had emerged victorious in 
the North. Nonetheless, the new state in the North cannot be considered 
unambiguously a Protestant state with a state church. In several areas, 
mostly in the hyper-urbanised, maritime provinces and in the territories 
reconquered by the Habsburgs, confessional coexistence with other Prot- 
estant denominations and with Catholicism was the rule rather than the 
exception, dictated as it was by the need to maintain public order." While 
the public space was either neutral or dominated by the Public Church, 
a pragmatic, qualified toleration allowed deviant beliefs to be practised 
in private. Freedom of conscience, often taking the form of urban mag- 
istrates balking at harassing dissenters or non-conformists as long as 
they kept to themselves, allowed the old faith to survive, and a restyled 
Catholicism of a confessional bent to thrive. As a matter of fact, by 1650 
approximately half of the population of the Dutch Republic still adhered 
somewhat to the Old Faith, with approximately one third embracing the 
post-Tridentine, confessional brand of Catholicism.® The famous historian 
Willem Frijhoff and his students have gradually uncovered the implicit 
codes, rules, and practices that underpinned this, by early modern stan- 
dards, striking and indeed shocking religious pluralism.? It was facilitated 
by the partial privatisation of religious practice, Catholic worship not 
being allowed to manifest itself outside the private sphere of households 
or ‘hidden Churches, the members and localities of which were, para- 
doxically, public knowledge. As a consequence, the religious situation in 
the North fuelled the emergence of an interiorised Catholicism that looks 
surprisingly ‘modern,’ in the sense that Catholicism and other Protestant 
denominations than the Public Church were forced to withdraw, albeit 
in practice rather than in principle, into the realm of private beliefs and 
corresponding subcultures.!? 


7 The standard reference on confessional geography in the northern Netherlands is, 
to date, Knippenberg, De religieuze kaart van Nederland. Omvang en spreiding van de reli- 
gieuze gezindten vanaf de Reformatie tot heden. 

8 Data drawn from Israel, The Dutch Republic, 377—98, and the literature mentioned 
there. 

9 Cf. the already cited work of Frijhoff, Embodied Belief’ An excellent case study in 
Forclaz, "L'occupazione francese di Utrecht." 

10 Cf, for instance, Nissen, “Proeftuin van verdraagzaamheid.” 
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Taken at face value, the contrast with the South Netherlands, which 
equally hosted a dense urban network at its core, could not be greater. 
There, reconciliation with the Spanish monarchy joined hands with an 
impressive Catholic offensive. Although crypto-Protestantism lingered on 
for several decades, it was not considered a public threat anymore after 
the 1630s. Among urban elites, a strong confessional identity merged 
with a mentality of confrontation with a Protestant North, as the nascent 
great power already started to curtail the South’s traditional economic 
and political dominance in the Low Countries.” This revitalisation of the 
Old Faith is indeed one of the most visible aspects of the South’s par- 
tial recovery after the Civil War, as was the dedicated reintroduction of 
the most paradigmatic rituals of the Catholic Church: the Eucharist and 
Confession. From an early modern point of view, both sacraments were 
considered as efficacious in the Catholic sphere, presenting Christ’s salv- 
ing work via the Church's ministers rather than re-presenting it.” As a 
consequence, sacraments made salvation accessible to the flock while 
their performance was, simultaneously, the tangible sign of the authority 
of Church hierarchy. During the last decades, scholarship has dedicated 
a great deal of attention to the 'catholicisation' of the flock as well, with 
the help of tested methods borrowed from the sociology of religions. Mass 
attendance and the distribution of sacraments constituted, for historians 
of the Post-Vatican II era, trusted parameters to measure the reception of 
new models of religiosity by the laity after the ‘pagan’ Middle Ages.!? From 
their point of view, however, these methods are deficient, the faith itself 
being considered an essentially individual experience that largely escapes 
public, let alone scientific, scrutiny.!^ Students of political or social history, 
on the other hand, have highlighted how religious practices were intro- 
duced locally as instruments for something else. Seen from this perspec- 
tive, the Eucharist was a tool for Habsburg dynastic propaganda and 
legitimacy.! Soaring numbers of confessions and communions, first in the 


1 See the introduction in Boute, Academic Interests, 6-20, and the references men- 
tioned there; see esp. Andriessen, De Jezuieten en het samenhorigheidsbesef in de Nederlan- 
den. An excellent impression of early modern Catholicism in the south Netherlands in the 
English language in Harline and Put, A Bishop’s Tale. 

12 Cf Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation, 208-55. 

13 Cf the assessment of this historiographical tradition in O'Mally, Trent, and All 
That, 66. 

^ Cloet, "L'Eglise et son influence," 62. 

15 E.g. Duerloo, “Archducal Piety and Habsburg Power". See also Duerloo and Wingens, 
Scherpenheuvel. Het Jeruzalem van de Lage Landen. 
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South’s cities, and from the second quarter of the seventeenth century 
onwards in the countryside,!6 did not reflect patterns of Christianisation, 
but became the parameters of a civilisation offensive that was shouldered 
by urban elites trying to mould the populace into a disciplined workforce.!” 
A more comprehensive approach that seeks to merge state formation with 
social, religious, and cultural patterns of change in a process of confes- 
sionalisation has been developed, during the last decades, in Germany by 
Reinhard and Schilling.!? 

In both approaches, roughly the equivalents of the internalist and 
externalist schools in the history of sciences,? an important aspect is not 
being attended to, however: the fact that sacramental practice was marred 
by difficulties, and/or that these difficulties and the conflicts arising 
from them should not be considered parochial oddities, but were instead 
emblematic for a pluralist early modern Catholicism that had to rein- 
vent itself continuously while remaining the same and present itself as 
monolithic in the face of heresy. These difficulties were either submitted 
to diocesan authorities or Roman congregations under the guise of tech- 
nical questions about the modalities of sacramental practice in specific 
circumstances,?? or could escalate into clamorous conflicts that proved 
to be endemic in the Dutch Republic, but that also erupted recurrently in 
the South Netherlands. Several of these conflicts have attracted the atten- 
tion of Theologians and classical Church historians interested in eccle- 
siological, dogmatic, and political aspects of religious change in the early 
modern period. Already by the 1570s, secular clerics corresponding with 
their academic patrons at the University of Louvain were scandalised by 
the pastoral activities of the Jesuits, but the first major clash was the row 
over the right of the Jesuits to act as confessors without the authorisa- 
tion of parish rectors at Douai in the 1590s.?! Old as well as more recent 


16 Ie. the bottom-line in Marinus, "Une contre-réforme à deux vitesses." 

7 Eg. in Thijs, Van Geuzenstad tot katholiek bolwerk, with respect to the Catholic offen- 
sive in the formerly Calvinist city of Antwerp. 

18 The State of the Art on Confessionalisation in Ehrenpreis and Loetz Heumann, Refor- 
mation und konfessionelles Zeitalter. 

19 A good review of both approaches in Vinck, Sociologie des sciences, 83-138. It needs 
to be said that the confessionalisation paradigm does not fit entirely in the ‘externalist’ 
camp, seeking as it does to present religious change as a social, cultural, political, and 
religious process. 

20 A good definition of the so-called ‘Dubia, hundreds of which were submitted on 
a yearly basis to the Roman congregations, in Broggio, De Castelnau-L'Estoile, and Piz- 
zorusso, "Le temps des doutes," esp. 12-6. 

21 Outlines on this episode in Poncelet, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus. 
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scholarship has illustrated how apostolic vicars in the Holland Mission 
who sought to keep up the fiction of an established Church hierarchy 
were confronted with the claims of Jesuit missionaries.?? Unsurprisingly, 
most secular clerics in the Dutch Republic had received their training at 
Louvain colleges, which traditionally were bulwarks of the secular clergy 
and in which the Jesuits were excluded from public teaching assignments, 
a situation that was unprecedented in Catholic Europe.2? At the begin- 
ning of the 1600s, debates over the liturgy of the Eucharist between Jesuits 
and the Louvain Divines (but also among faculty members themselves) 
inevitably called for Roman interventions as well?^ just as much as the 
debates over the modalities of confession between rectors and Jesuits at 
Ghent in the 1660s were considered as anything but an edifying example 
for the flock.? It was the secular clergy of parish priests that time and 
again clashed with the fathers of the Society of Jesus, about the question 
of who was to perform sacramental rites and who was not, and in which 
circumstances. Secular clerics accused the Jesuits of interfering, without 
their authorisation, in parish life, and of spoiling the flock with a sacra- 
mental profligacy that could only harm its spiritual interests. 

Classical church historians interested in the political dimensions of the 
Church in the early modern period have gone to great length to situate 
these debates in the controversies of the day. Because of their familiarity 
with the subject, they reproduced the political and ecclesiological argu- 
ments of the litigants and reified them into ecclesiological and political 
constellations respectively between Rome and the religious orders, and 
between religion and politics, or between Church and State. Distinctions 
were made, moreover, between princely courts (including the baroque, 
nepotistic Corte di Roma), the dominant culture of which is believed 
to match poorly with those of ‘pure religion, 76 and legists of the Royal 
Councils in the South or moderate statesmen in the North, who tended to 
favour national church life over ‘foreign,’ Romanist tendencies. From the 
perspective of the history of ideas and theology, conflicts over an ortho- 
practic sacramental life are an extension of the dogmatic clashes over 
Divine Grace, free will, and the agency of Man in the achievement of his 


72 A charming case study in Vanden Bosch, “Pionnen op een schaakbord.” 
?3 Quaghebeur, "le concours diocésain." 

24 Cf. Boute, "The Trial of Melchisedek.” 

25 Cf Janssen, “Contritionisme tegen Attritionisme." 

26 Lamberigts, “Het jansenisme als poging tot katholieke hervorming,” 137. 
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soul's salvation—briefly, over Christian anthropology.?” These had been 
festering since the Council of Trent, and would be fuelled by the con- 
flicts between Jansenists (who advocated a more rigid morality, an austere 
pastoral practice, and the agency of Divine Grace) and Anti-Jansenists, 
who are broadly identified with the Jesuit order and its supporters among 
curialists, diplomatic circuits, nobles, and princes,?® and who championed 
more extravert forms of devotion, among others via frequent confession 
and communion.?? Unsurprisingly, the almost topical dichotomy between 
a northern, interiorised, and modern model of Catholicism embodied by a 
Borromean episcopate or by the Catholic minority in the Dutch Republic, 
and a more extravert, Mediterranean bent represented by the religious 
orders, the papacy, and the Habsburg dynasty, is not confined to studies 
on Catholicism in the Dutch Republic. It was also eagerly reproduced by 
students of the Jansenist struggle erupting in the South from the 1640s 
onwards and its precedents in the first decades of the seventeenth centu- 
ry.?? During the second half of the twentieth century, the implicit under- 
standings of classical church history matched particularly well with the 
views of historians of the Post-Vatican II era who projected their own 
experiences onto the history of that other reform Council in the sixteenth 
century.?! 


2. Sacraments and Rituals 


Re-examining these conflicts may mend some asymmetries in research. 
Jesuits and rituals are a hot topic in scholarship on Christianity in the 
missions, but historians of religious change on the Old Continent have 
barely taken notice and continue to recycle the topic of the ‘a-ritualistic’ 
Jesuit.?? There is more, however. The three approaches in historiography 


27 From a theological point of view, read Grossi et al., l'homme et son salut. 

28 For the ‘diplomatisation’ of theological controverse, see Broggio, La teologia e la 
politica. 

?9 Outlines in Ceyssens, "Que penser finalment de l'histoire du Jansénisme et de 
l'antijansénisme" see also the already cited paper of Vanden Bossche, “Pionnen op een 
schaakbord." 

30 Op this distinction between Northern and Mediterranean Catholicism, see also Put, 
"Les archiducs et la réforme catholique," 263; Lottin, Lille, 315. 

3! Lamberigts, “Het jansenisme als poging tot katholieke hervorming"; compare Zardin, 
"Controriforma, Riforma Cattolica, cattolicesimo moderno"; Quaghebeur, De concursus in 
het aartsbisdom Mechelen, 57. 

32 See for instance Maher, “Jesuits and Ritual in Early Modern Europe." 
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discussed above are structured in a highly similar manner. In the three 
cases, sacramental practices and the conflicts arising from them are an 
exponent of, or derive their meaning from, an invisible referent: Ortho- 
doxy, a Christianisation process, or a sociocultural system entangled in a 
process of confessionalisation. It is in this context that I would propose to 
broaden the spectrum of research into sacramental practice and conflict 
both thematically and methodologically, and to adopt a more generous 
concept of performance in the process. 

First, research into sacramental practice should catch up with scholar- 
ship on ritual behaviour in general. To be sure, contemporaries did not 
consider sacraments rituals, but currently historians and anthropologists 
are drifting away from the notion of ‘mere ritual’ as well, a concept increas- 
ingly considered a product of the nineteenth century. Qualifications are 
in order. As Eugenio Menegon’s contribution to this volume reveals, refer- 
ring to specific practices as ‘mere ritual’ is an operation that was already 
frequently used in many a ritual debate in early modern Europe, among 
others in the Chinese Rites Controversy. In the Low Countries, Jesuits and 
secular clerics would accuse each other of acting out of self-interest— 
a topos that was applied to both parties by embarrassed papal nuncios 
when assessing the recurrent conflicts in the Holland Mission. Seen from 
this perspective, conflicts over sacraments in the Low Countries beg for 
comparison with the conflicts over rituals researched by Barbara Stollberg- 
Rilinger and Marian Fiissel. Both have articulated an inflation of ritual 
conflicts in the later sixteenth and in the seventeenth century. As a matter 
of fact, Stollberg-Rilinger has made it incontestably clear that churches 
presented, for laymen, the /ocus par excellence to pick a fight with their 
competitors over ceremonial prerogatives in order to try to adjust social 
hierarchies. It is, therefore, rewarding to reconsider clerical infighting over 
sacramental practices, their use, and their modalities, in the light of these 
recent developments in historiography as well. 

According to Stollberg-Rilinger, this intensification of ritual strife as a 
platform for the adjustment of a highly hierarchical public order has 
to be attributed to the legalisation of ritual conflicts, princely tribunals 
now becoming increasingly a locus to settle uncertainties over rank and 
status.?? Litigants now had the perspective of an eventual verdict by the 
highest authorities in the realm. Yet legalisation also had another effect: 


33 Füssel, Gelehrtenkultur als symbolische Praxis, Stollberg-Rillinger, *Rang vor Gericht", 
and Idem, Des Kaisers Alte Kleider. 
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the sophisticated articulation of ritual precedents in legal doctrine and 
practice fuelled a ‘relativist’ approach to rituals on behalf of the authori- 
ties. Practices that were designed to put everyday life out of perspective 
were put into perspective again, lost their capacity to devise the socio- 
religious order unambiguously and in a durable way, and were stripped 
of their claims to public validity in the course of the eighteenth century, 
transforming as they did into venerable customs, the performativity of 
which was only recognised in specific groups. In return, conflicts over 
ceremonial prerogatives became exponents of underlying social struggles. 
Gradually, bureaucratic ranking principles and statistics became more 
trusted methods of devising society in its entirety.?* This approach sit- 
uates the erosion of the meaning of rites in the Christian West in the 
dynamics produced by the very same conflicts that made rites a media- 
tor of social change, rather than in the Deus ex Machina of enlightened 
critique of ritual. 

It should be investigated to what extent the above-mentioned reaction 
of papal nuncios, for instance, to conflicts over sacraments in the Dutch 
Republic reflect a similar attitude on behalf of religious (and political) 
authorities towards 'interest groups' instrumentalising the sacraments of 
the Eucharist and of Confession. Faced with Jesuit missionary action, a 
secular clergy that primarily identified with sacramental authority rather 
than with the constitutions benchmarking the regular clergy was probably 
hampered in its ambitions by the same status inconsistency that fuelled 
litigation between burghers, academics, and nobles in early modern 
Germany and elsewhere. It is from this perspective, I think, that the arbi- 
tration offered by diocesan administrations or by Roman congregations 
(for the interpretation of the Council of Trent; of the Holy Office; De Pro- 
paganda Fide; and of the Rites) needs to be examined at the first stage of 
this research, in close connection with the ritual adjustments described by 
Julia Zunckel in her contribution in this volume, to the symbolical com- 
munication of the post-Tridentine Papacy. Firstly, such an approach allows 
mapping sacramental controversies and technical difficulties (which may 
have overlapped) in time and space. It is, secondly, not unthinkable that 
the reorganisation of the Roman curia in specialised congregations with 
administrative, judicial, and legislative authority in the 1580s, or diocesan 
reform in the Low Countries in the middle of the sixteenth century, by 


34 A case study with respect to academic ritual in the South Netherlands in Boute, 
Academic Interests, 268—315. 
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creating new platforms for conflicts of this type, fuelled a demand for arbi- 
tration in the periphery, and to the proliferation, if this occurred, of con- 
flicts/technical difficulties related to all aspects of Church life. Procedural 
rigidity of a legalistic bent became a hallmark of Roman decision-making 
in doctrinal affairs and was also observed in other congregations than, 
say, the Inquisition or the Index Congregation.?? Conversely, this ‘legalisa- 
tion’ of Roman decision-making may have contributed to the formalisa- 
tion of conflicts or technical difficulties coinciding with the distribution of 
sacraments into familiar and soluble ‘cases.’ Slippery doctrinal issues that 
were closely related to conflicting pastoral models, for instance, were to 
be avoided in order not to be disavowed as pedants with an axe to grind, 
after Rome had reduced Jesuits, Dominicans, and others to silence on the 
affair of Grace, Free Will, and the conflicting Christian anthropologies 
underpinning them, at the beginning of the seventeenth century.?6 
Turning sacramental problems into technical, bureaucratic, or jurisdic- 
tional issues may have helped to reach solutions on the one hand, and 
contributed to the confinement of controversial doctrinarian claims to 
specific groups ('privatisation' of the faith, as opposed to privatisation of 
religious practice). This thesis is central to Michel de Certeau's essay on 
the formalisation of religious practice: the uniformity of Mass?" and that 
other liturgical acts were not the exponent of confessionalising tendencies 
in a given sociocultural environment alongside the definition of a clear- 
cut confessional orthodoxy, but contrariwise sought to generate unity 
among Catholics as a compensation for their inability to reach a consen- 
sus over large provinces of the faith. Orthopractic behaviour (which had 
the advantage of being accountable and controllable) became a substitute 
for an orthodoxy that served as its referent, but that became increasingly 
unsayable in the public domain and was relegated to the private domain 
of 'churches in the church. These could be congregations or confrater- 
nities of laymen for devotional purposes manifesting themselves via the 
publication of books of statutes and indulgencies,?® but also the so-called 
ecclesiunculae that would, later on in the seventeenth century, develop a 
counter-culture against a too mundane Mother Church—and that were, 


35 See Minnich, "The Status of Theologians”; Neveu, “Censures romaines, censures 
inquisitoriales, censures universitaires." 

36 Broggio, "Ordini religiosi;" see also Idem, La teologia e la politica. 

37 Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation, 231-51. 

38 See Rusconi, "Tesoro spirituale della compagnia;" and Martin, “Des confréries face 
au livre." 
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in turn, delineated and recognised by outsiders via their distinctive appro- 
priation of ritual and sacramental practices,?? just as much as ‘practising 
Catholics’ are by sociologists of religion. Seen from this perspective, this 
privatisation of practices and the resulting emergence of the ‘practising 
Catholic’ in France calls for additional and comparative research with 
respect to both the Northern and Southern Low Countries, where the pub- 
lic space and its relation to religion were defined in very different ways. 
It should be noted that the cited authors have, in line with much of 
recent scholarship, abandoned the ‘hard’ approach to rituals. Tugs of war 
over rituals were not mere exponent of social structures and constella- 
tions, but were designed to cope with uncertainties over status and the 
socioreligious order. In line with Renata Ago’s assessment of early mod- 
ern jurisdictional and ceremonial conflicts, it was exactly this volatility of 
identity (rather than strong social constellations) that made early modern 
actors rally around their competences and prerogatives, and that urged 
them to consider any attack on them as an attack against their own sta- 
tus.*? Because of this fragility of social models, Ago and other historians 
have embraced the notion of ‘performance,’ which enables historians 
to dissolve the boundaries between society and theatre, and to ditch a 
Durkheimian, structuralist approach that stiffens the agency of historical 
actors. Drawing on Pierre Bourdieu, Peter Burke recently pulled things 
together. In his survey article on situationalism, he suggested allowing his- 
torical actors more room to devise their world via performative practices. 
In order to avoid an overstretching of the concept, he introduced the con- 
cept of ‘regulated improvisation’ (habitus), which determined whether or 
not performative acts were efficient in a specific field.*! Seen from this 
perspective, the performative power of sacraments may have been trig- 
gered by a logic of distinction that, in return, may have been a driving 
force behind Jesuit and anti-Jesuit antagonism, but that failed to enrol 
higher levels of Church hierarchy, which were more appreciative of the 


39 Cf De Certeau, L’écriture de l'histoire, esp. the chapter “la formalisation des pratiques." 

40 “Se il senso della propria identita e intessuto di una forte qualita relazionale, e si per- 
cepisce la propria collocazione come perennemente minacciata e perennemente da difen- 
dere, anche la gestione delle cariche di cui si trova investiti ne sara permeata...Come il 
bisogno di difendere perennemente il proprio onore deriva dal fatto di assumere la repu- 
tazione, e quindi gli altri, a far parte della propria identita, cosi la necessita di rivendicare 
continuamente le proprie facolta giurisdizionali deriva dalla mancanza di precisi confini 
tra i diversi poteri.” Ago, Carriere e clientele, 141. 

^! Cf Burke, “Performing History,” 42. 
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virtues of doctrinal imprecision, concerned as these were with the preser- 
vation of unity among Catholics. 


3. The Performativity of Practice: 
The Management and Technology of Salvation 


However, this approach fails to explain exactly why these practices (in 
casu the distribution of sacraments) became a bone of contention; why, 
in other words, secular clerics and Jesuits believed sacraments were a 
credible casus belli, and why ‘bad’ pastoral practices involving sacraments 
were considered harmful for the spiritual welfare of individuals and of 
the Corpus Mysticum of society. This question of credibility continues to 
be ignored in much of recent historiography. The problem is that Burke 
and other historians tend to embrace a ‘narrow’ concept of performance. 
Because their use of the concept merely adds a theatrical, demonstrative 
dimension to human behaviour, new invisible hands such as ‘regulated 
improvisation’ or ‘a logic of distinction’ have to be introduced in order to 
account for the performative power of specific activities to generate the 
realities they described in specific circumstances and their failure to do 
so on other occasions. 

Yet it may be rewarding to keep the notion of performance as open 
as possible and to include meanings such as achievement and evaluation 
of this achievement within interpretive communities? that are continu- 
ously under construction,*? in line with the use of the concept in engi- 
neering sciences, in business, in scientific policy, or in music criticism.^^ 
This entails that actors themselves, rather than a priori sceptical histori- 
ans, have to do the job of turning their model of reality into the reality of 
the model via inscription devices such as rituals or specific religious prac- 
tices that they have tried to load with distinctive meaning. The traditional 
chronology deployed by much of mainstream historiography needs to be 
turned upside down. In the terms of the previous paragraphs, it is not a 
logic of distinction or regulated improvisation that precedes performa- 
tive acts; rather, it is performative acts that were to generate the logic of 


42 Cf the line of thought in Fish, Is there a Text in this Class?, and Stock, The Implica- 
tions of Literacy. 

43 Cf. Latour, "Visualization and Cognition;" see also the in-depth analysis of the order- 
ing of the wilderness in Idem, Pandora's Hope, 32-6 and 71. 

^* Burke, "Performing History," 36-7. 
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distinction that served as their referent. It is in practice that socioreligious 
or social models are constituted, not the other way around;* a point that 
has been made by Paolo Quattrone in his contribution to this volume and 
in many other highly inspiring essays and articles.*6 

This becomes more feasible if one takes into consideration that a more 
generous concept of performance does not merely dissolve the boundaries 
between society and theatre, but also between theatre, managerial prac- 
tices, and infrastructure. Research has made it incontestably clear that the 
practice of (at face value financial) privileges by the secular clerics man- 
ning the faculty boards of the university of Louvain generated in practice 
the corporate orthodoxy, the Augustinianist spirituality, and the corre- 
sponding behavioural codes that legitimised, in turn, academic privileges. 
As a consequence, the practice of privilege or academic graduation rituals 
that were used, conversely, to administer student grants, could be used 
to turn a loose conglomeration of scholars with heterogeneous interests 
and diverging opinions into a solid and homogeneous body of academics.*” 
In analogy, the development of accounting and accountability practices 
in the seventeenth-century Society of Jesus, as it has been analysed and 
described by Quattrone, cannot be reduced to an economic argument. 
The boundaries between religious practice and management were blurred 
continuously in both the central bookkeeping of the Society (account- 
ing for local colleges) and in the spiritual practices to be performed by 
the members of the order (accounting for sins or for the soul). Ignatian 
spiritual exercises provided a set of practices that created and shaped an 
organisational reality (the Society of Jesus), just as much as specific devo- 
tional acts promoted by the Jesuits towards the flock had to organise, via 
the ‘sub-societies’ of Marian sodalities, society in its entirety.^9 

In a ‘businesslike approach,’ frequent communion and confession prop- 
agated by the Society was likely to transform the fathers into an obligatory 
passage point in the production line of piety and salvation, as a supply of 
(Jesuit) ministers of sacraments was likely to fuel a soaring demand for 
sacramental practice on behalf of the laity, which would overburden par- 
ish priests; and which could only be met by the fathers of the Society. Pious 
donations that allowed for new infrastructural works or more personnel 
were likely to follow. Resources being limited, this infrastructure would 


45 Boute, "Imagines Academiae," 203-31. 

46 See for instance Quattrone, "Accounting for God,” 654-66. 
47 Boute, Academic Interests, 295-306. 

48 Quattrone, "Accounting for God,” 671 n.33. 
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inevitably develop itself at the expense of competitors.*? The mere perfor- 
mance of rituals therefore could generate the (managerial) reality (both 
from an orthodoxic and an orthopractic point of view) they described. 
Contemporaries saw things likewise and it is not surprising, as a conse- 
quence, that parish priests and/or their teachers at Louvain or their dio- 
cesan superiors, who favoured a more austere sacramental practice they 
could handle and control themselves, tried either to prevent Jesuit mis- 
sionary activity wherever they could, or sought to appropriate the fathers 
as mere executives acting under the authority of local church hierarchy. 
In the course of the first half of the seventeenth century, a real ‘building 
offensive’ deployed by the Society in the South Netherlands made their 
recuperation by local church hierarchies impossible because of the physi- 
cal separation between parish churches and Jesuit houses of worship. As 
a consequence, it should be investigated to which extent Jesuit activity 
threatened to turn the obligatory acts of public worship in the parishes 
into a mere social convention rather than the enactment of a sacerdo- 
tal authority bestowed by God and ecclesiastical hierarchy on the parish 
clergy. In the Dutch Republic, where constructions in stone and marble 
could not, of course, be put in place, many of the debates evolved around 
the question of whether or not colliding parties remained within the 
boundaries of successive jurisdictional constructions elaborated by inge- 
nious local or Roman go-betweens, at least in the dispatches of the papal 
nuncios and in the minutes of the congregation of the Holy Office.5° 
This ‘production line’ of piety and salvation calls for comparison with 
the so-called cycle of recognition/credibility that governs the world of Big 
Science today, in which scientists seek to accumulate finances that allow 
them to accumulate cultural capital which in turn can be converted into 
new, ever larger financial resources.*! Scientific ‘capitalism’ or ‘Darwinism’ 
is, seen from this perspective, just another version of devotional capital- 
ism in the early modern period, albeit with substantial differences: in sci- 
ence, ‘the sky is the limit,’ while the efforts of early modern actors focused 
on making present, and to organise, that which had been lost or what had 
become too opaque: the physical body of Christ, and the mystic body of 


49 A development of this argument in Boute, “The Trial of Melchisedek." 

50 Boute, "Que ceulx de Flandres se disoijent tant catholicques,” 482-3. 

5! For the definition of ‘Cycles de la crédibilité, see Vinck, Sociologie des Sciences, 
63-4. 
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the socioreligious order.5?? Conversely, a performative approach to sacra- 
mental practices and the conflicts resulting from them is likely to put the 
cognitive function of sacramental practices into the limelight again. Now 
that historians and other students of ritual have become sceptic about the 
intrinsic meaning behind performative acts,?? the path has been paved for 
research into the act of meaning-making. Faced with cognitive challenges 
resulting from confessional and intraconfessional strife, early modern 
Divines were preoccupied with method just as much as bureaucrats of the 
faith in Rome fretted over procedures. As a matter of fact, seventeenth- 
century theologians at Louvain and Douai considered their craft a practi- 
cal science of salvation rather than a locus for idle speculation.5* Conflicts 
over sacramental practices were not just conflicts over doctrine, infrastruc- 
ture, management, and hierarchy; inevitably they were also conflicts over 
method, a word (modus, methodus) that surfaces frequently in treatises 
on the Eucharist, Sacrifice, or confession. In a Jesuit memorandum dating 
from the end of the sixteenth century, frequent communion and confes- 
sion were treated as instruments to instill piety on the populace; a piety 
that, in turn, was to trigger a quest for Christian perfection monitored by 
(Jesuit) spiritual directors (devotional cycle of piety). At the other side of 
the spectre, the acts of approaching the Lord's table or confessing one's 
sins were, contrariwise, to be distinguished from (other) acts of devotion, 
presenting as they did the culmination of Christian perfection. Ideally, this 
culmination point was to 'take place' after a thorough spiritual prepara- 
tion in the fold of private, spiritual congregations (which, at Louvain, were 
often monitored by the local Jesuits, for that matter) that bridged the gap 
between a multitude of actors and the rigid, homogeneous corpus mys- 
ticum of society and orthodoxy enacted by sacramental practice in the 
parishes (sacramental cycle of piety).55 

The stages are, at face value, greatly similar in a cycle of sacramen- 
tal versus devotional piety. However, it all depends on whether or not a 
respectively frequent and restrictive sacramental practice is envisaged as 
the starting point or the point of culmination of Christian perfection. 


52 For the corresponding cognitive or ‘scientific’ systems, which are centered resp. on 
preservation and on accumulation, read Gierle, “The Triumph of Truth and Innocence’; 
and Galison, “The Many Faces of Big Science.” Compare also Piétte, La religion de prés. 

53 The bottom-line in Buc, The Dangers of ritual; a synthesis in the survey by Muir, 
Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 8. 

5* Guelluy, "L'évolution des méthodes théologiques," 126. 

55 For these concepts, see De Certeau, L’écriture de l'histoire, 200-1. 
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In order to solve the problem of credibility, it may be rewarding to push 
the symmetry between scientists in action and engineers of the sacred 
even further. Antropologists have revealed that laboratory scientists tend 
to cover up a lot of their practices that go without saying, or that have 
been ‘blackboxed’ (e.g. by trusted instruments or tested operations that 
are commonly accepted). Methodological outlines prove to be a highly 
formalised account of a wide range of messy, worn and/or heterogeneous 
operations, while the context of science (infrastructure, financing, and 
so on and so forth) is either considered irrelevant or, in social sciences, 
dominant.56 “We live in a world,” as Marx forcefully argued, “in which the 
glamour of a product resides in the invisibility of its unglamorous (but 
often clamorous) production process.”>” In this scenario, research into 
conflicts over sacramental practices or the dubia supra sacramentis sub- 
mitted to Roman congregations offer a hermeneutical vantage point: in 
such technical and/or polemical documents or files, interest groups are 
formatted; objects (liturgical and other) are commodified into full-blown 
actors, the agency of which proves to be crucial for the miracle of the 
Sacrament to occur, and practices as well as the causalities and the logic 
behind them have to be made explicit that, if they had been unproblem- 
atic, would have (literally) ‘gone without saying’ as well.5? Rather than 
situating a miraculous moment (or a moment of ‘social magic’) in a cycle 
of credibility, it is imperative to reconstruct the chain of actors (people, 
objects, spatial arrangements, cognitive hinterlands such as Aristotelian or 
Cartesian physics) that are converging to make the miracle happen, just as 
much as the miracles of the Virgin called for a lot of work on earth.59 The 
politics of reality via routinely performed sacraments implied as much a 
mobilisation of alliances as the Realpolitik that unfolds before our eyes in 
conflicts over sacraments. If a cycle of credibility was consciously being set 
up by Jesuits, secular clerics, or both in the absence of clear and unambig- 
uous directives from Rome, it probably did not materialise automatically. 
Rather, it had to be kept going by a wide range of performative activi- 
ties deployed by a multitude of actors wondering how to act as one by 
negotiating and translating their interests, roles, and identities with the 
help of various devices. 


56 Cf. Latour, La Science en Action, 59-151. 

57 Highmore, Michel De Certeau, 3. 

58 Latour, Reassembling the Social, 159—63. 

59 Cf the charming case study in Jacobs, "Constructies, netwerken en devoties." 
$9 A case study in Boute, "The Trial of Melchisedek." 
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Several of these activities have already surfaced in primary or secondary 
literature, but need to be brought back to the limelight again. Moments of 
negotiation and translation have not just captured the attention of students 
of literature, but also of several scholars in the field of Science and Tech- 
nology Studies. Concepts such as problematisation, allocation, enrolment, 
and mobilisation that render the production of scientific intelligible, may 
well contribute to a more generous understanding of sacred realities as 
well.® In order to deploy fully the performativity of sacramental practice, 
it is necessary to research the strategies that were deployed by religious 
experts to make themselves indispensable for the solution of a problem 
in which the interests of God, the community of the saints, the vicar of 
Christ on earth, pious princes, and an obedient flock were believed to con- 
verge; i.e. the problem of how to set up lines of communication between 
the shady world in here (earth, or this particular parish community) and a 
bright world out there (heaven, Catholic Christendom, or the State in the 
South Netherlands). Several possible 'trapping devices' have already been 
discussed in the previous paragraphs. However, the role allocation that 
came with it—the identification and enrolment of relevant stakeholders 
and their presumed interests both in heaven and on earth that was central 
to Christian anthropology in the sixteenth and seventeenth century—was 
continuously put to the test, and was therefore to be stabilised by a wide 
variety of practices: organising spaces (the public parish church; hidden 
churches preserving the purity of the faith in a sea of heretics, the public 
domain that was occupied during Corpus Christi processions that were 
in turn stabilised by the participation of civil society); making present 
(during Mass, but also in didactic iconography); hiding (in confraternities 
or physical or imaginary ‘counter churches’); normalising (distinguishing 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ or ‘superstitious’ practice; between legitimate 
use of sacraments and profanation; between ‘good’ performativity and 
magical uses of the sacrament); convincing and popularising (via the cat- 
echism or via sermons in polemical and non-polemical concepts with the 
help of ‘common places’ drawn from authoritative texts). Yet reality is a 
project: the projected alliance may not materialise because God refused 
the community’s sacrifice (hence debates of the methodology of sacrifice), 
because parishioners protested with their feet against enrolment by turn- 
ing to Jesuit churches in order to have their sacramental needs fulfilled, 
because heresies and superstitions interfered, because churches were 


61 Compare the ethnographic approach developed in Piette, La Religion de prés. 
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devastated by civil war, or because cunning parishioners did not swallow 
the Host and instrumentalised it for other purposes. 

In the opposite case, if the alliance proved successful, a lot of work went 
into its preservation and continuation via accounting practices (in literae 
annuae of the Jesuits listing numbers of communions and confessions, 
decanal visitations measuring the number of communicants and/or struc- 
tured annotations of the spiritual state of households by parish priests) that 
had, in turn, to transfer successes to other sites (diocesan administrations, 
Ad limina apostolorum reports, the generalate of the Jesuits in Rome), or 
via the reification of practices into a religious system in manuals and 
methodological treatises (in order to be there even if they were not being 
practised), in sermon books—which suggests an analogy with the two- 
way traffic between the science of salvation and popularisation,®? or in 
the Imago Primi Saeculi published by the Jesuits in 1640, one year after the 
publication of the Augustinus of Cornelius Jansenius. In turn, the perfor- 
mativity of these books had rested in their capacity to displace sacraments 
both in space and in time without forfeiting the essentials of sacramental 
practice. Needless to say, the practice of writing was essential not only to 
make sacraments work in early modern expert communities, but also for 
historians in order to track the process of meaning-making. Enter omni- 
present censorship as a vantage point for the researcher to keep track of 
the writing process itself as a culmination point in meaning-making, a 
point that I have made elsewhere but that needs to be emphasized here: 
by involving Roman, inquisitorial, diocesan, and academic censorship and 
the sources they produced, this writing process can be pulled out of the 
bottom-drawer again, in many of the clamorous conflicts over sacraments 
among the Catholic clergy in the Low Countries, in Europe, and in the 
world.9? Keeping Catholicism in place via sacraments indeed required a 
lot of work that calls for comparison with the hard work of scientists and 
laboratories trying to keep nature in place.9* 


62 Compare, for instance, Van Dijck, “From Science to Popularisation,” as a good appli- 
cation of Gieryn's concept of Boundary Work. 

63 Compare Quattrone, “Books to be Practised; and Boute, "Schreiben, Zensieren, 
Praktizieren." 

$^ A good and highly instructive analysis along these lines in Callon, “Some Elements 
of a Sociology of Translation." 
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4. Conclusions 


Research along these lines into sacramental practice is not likely to con- 
vert the researcher, as it seeks to expose, rather than to hide, the contin- 
gent manipulations and messy practices coming with the production of 
the sacred. However, it is likely to add to the reality of miracles such as 
the ones occurring in the confessional or during Mass; it addresses, as a 
consequence, the crucial question of credibility, and it fully deploys the 
performativity of practices and the agency of a wide range of actors and 
objects in the process. Pulling things together, it also raises another ques- 
tion. In her influential book on ritual, Catherine Bell discusses the prob- 
lem of subordinating past belief systems to the undeniable explanatory 
power of modern science.® Historians have reacted in two ways to this 
problem: either they produce Whiggish histories, or they adopt a post- 
modern scepticism both towards past belief systems and contemporary 
sciences that engages nobody (including historical actors themselves). 
Applying insights from science and technology and management studies 
to ritual practices, however, may open new perspectives. Anthropologists 
have revealed how science or organisations could become so powerful. 
They managed to do so without subordinating their research subjects to 
invisible hands such as Truth, Society, or Capitalism. This suggests that it 
is possible to deploy the power of past belief systems as well without sub- 
ordinating them to the Euro-American metaphysics of the day. The way to 
go is not to take these metaphysics for granted, and to shift our attention 
to the politics of reality. This implies that Buc's, and Muir’s, pessimism is 
overstated. Writing about ritual just becomes one of those many practices 
that make rituals performative. It is just another stage in a production 
process, one that historians should be happy to embrace as an excellent 
observation post to follow the continuous attempts of agents seeking to 
devise the order of things they lived in. 


$5 Bell, Ritual. 


THE JESUIT ORDERING: IN BETWEEN THE IMAGINATIVE FORCE 
OF THE ART OF MEMORY AND THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
POWER OF ACCOUNTING PRACTICES* 


Paolo Quattrone 


Introduction 


The bibliography on the Jesuits is vast. The well-known scholar of Jesuit 
history, John O’Malley, noted: “Of all the religious Orders founded in the 
sixteenth century, none is more familiar to historians or has a fuller bib- 
liography than the Society of Jesus.”! It is thus difficult to add something 
new to it. For scholars interested in the history of accounting practices 
and in the genesis of managerial techniques, the Society of Jesus offers an 
incredibly rich source of inspiration. It constitutes a case that provides 
unique insights to address some of the most important and fundamen- 
tal theoretical issues which these scholars face. For the purposes of this 
volume, it also helps to address some of the issues that this book seeks to 
deal with, that is, issues of performance and performativity, rituals, and 
space, and it does so by highlighting the links between accounting and 
rhetorical and memory practices. Given the importance of accounting for 
the development of the economy, the case is interesting as it adds a fur- 
ther dimension, i.e. the rhetorical nature of the practice, to the view that 
accounting emerged in the context of the industrial revolution. 

This shift in perspective also helps, I will argue, in understanding why 
certain enterprises and practices ‘succeed’ and what conditions make this 
diffusion possible. The Jesuit Order is an exemplary case of managerial 
success. Founded in 1540, it soon spread across four continents, already 
counting more than 13,000 members at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century.” Thus the first question I intend to answer in this chapter is: 
what organising practices allowed this complex organisation to be man- 
aged and permitted its rapid growth and endurance over five centuries? 


* This research has benefited from the financial support of the Spanish Ministry of 
the Economy and Competition (MINECO), grant nos: CSO2011-15789; ECO2010-1131; 
ECO201-27425. 

! O'Malley, "The Society of Jesus," 139. 
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In other words, how do we explain its rapid growth and continued exis- 
tence? Contrary to those approaches that view in the homogenisation 
of organisational members’ behaviour the key to the existence and pro- 
liferation of the organisation as institution, this chapter will argue that 
an organisation emerges and successfully survives only when it manages 
to attract and allow diversity. What makes managerial practices spread 
across economies and societies is not the fixity of their nature and telos 
but the possibility of being appropriated by a multiplicity of users. 

In Italian, the verb ‘to happen’ is succedere, from the Latin succedor, 
from which the English word ‘success’ also originates (and successo, in 
Italian): ‘to succeed’ is thus ‘to happen’. This is particularly relevant to the 
issues that I intend to address in this chapter: for an organisation to suc- 
ceed, it means for it to exist. It needs to be continuously sustained as if 
it were a united body and yet to be constantly reinvented to allow the 
coexistence of different rationales, interests, visions, and missions. Analo- 
gously, for a practice to deserve this name it must be practiced, i.e. it must 
happen; the practice must 'take place.' It is through this enactment that 
both the organisation and the practices that sustain it are able to remain 
the same, but at the same time evolve, inform, and adapt to changing 
social, economic, and environmental conditions. The key to succeed, i.e. 
to happen, seems to be an apposite mixture of sameness and difference. 
In this sense, I will later describe the Jesuit Order as an endless process 
of continuous 'ordering'. In other words, the Jesuit Order is guaranteed by 
the possibility of finding new ways of ordering the various complexities 
brought about by change and diversity. 

This need to balance and actively manage the coexistence of organisa- 
tional sameness and difference brings us back to the first question that I 
intend to address in this chapter, i.e. how could the Society of Jesus suc- 
ceed? I will argue that the rapid expansion and the existence of the Soci- 
ety were guaranteed by the rhetorical nature of the practices which the 
Jesuits devised to manage their various and complex operations. Johns? 
has highlighted the rhetorical nature of some of the most important Jesuit 
texts (e.g. the Spiritual Exercises and Ignatius's autobiography) and I will 
argue later that this applies also to key practices, such as accounting and 
accountability, which allowed the management of the Jesuit wealth and 
the organisation of the Order. These methods of ordering were malleable 
enough to allow the Jesuits to use them to combine the unity of the Order 


3 Johns, The Nature of the Book. 
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with the diversity of their activities, members’ agendas, and regional and 
political variations. Rhetoric in this sense is meant as a way of ordering 
the world around us and our memory, and not as a mere instrument to 
persuade an audience.* The accounting practices utilised and refined by 
the Jesuits were not different as their rhetorical nature allowed the Jesuits 
to be able to represent and construct complex and changing processes, 
and different business spaces and times, in a way which transformed 
abstract Jesuit ideals in a concrete mission. 

This emphasis on the rhetorical nature of accounting allows me to 
introduce the second set of questions that I intend to address in this 
contribution. What is the driving force of this ordering? Is it religious or 
economic? Or is it a mixture of both? Is it limited to these two realms or 
does it intertwine in complex ways with other factors such as the politi- 
cal, the social, and the mystical? And if it does all that, how then could 
this happen? 

In economic and business history, the notion of order is inextricably 
linked to the notion of hierarchy (often seen as an alternative to the 
‘market’ as the ordering mechanism of economic and social transactions 
in organised societies). Early fundamental theorists of hierarchies and 
organisations® defined the role played by accounting in US organisations 
as being a powerful device for allocating, monitoring, and administer- 
ing resources efficiently and effectively, thus substituting the invisible 
hand of the market with the visible hand of hierarchical controllers. 
Analogously, Thomas Johnson and Robert Kaplan, drawing on Chandler’s 
The visible hand, have emphasised how accounting has played a crucial 
role in the emergence of the multidivisional corporation, guaranteeing 
as it did the coordination required by the growth of business activities.” 
These approaches would leave little room for manoeuvre to answer the 
questions I intend to address in this chapter. For them the rapid growth 
and sustained success of an organization (including the Society of Jesus) 
would be due to the efficient monitoring and allocation of scarce resources, 
and the nature of this successful ordering would be driven by one and 
only one rationale: the rationality of the homo oeconomicus. This scenario 


4 Carruthers, The Craft of Thought. 

5 Chandler, The Visible Hand; Coase, “The Nature of the Firm;” Williamson, Corporate 
Control and Business Behavior. 

6 Chandler, The Visible Hand; Chandler & Daems, “Administrative Coordination, Allo- 
cation and Monitoring”. 

7 Johnson and Kaplan, Relevance Lost. 
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would privilege hierarchies to markets as forms of organising social rela- 
tions because they guarantee the minimisation of transaction costs. 

As is often the case, realities are far more complex than abstract eco- 
nomic theories, and history is far more interesting than business histori- 
ans would like us to believe. The following quotation may indeed shed 
a different light on what has been covered by the obscuring veil of eco- 
nomic reductionism: 


Both the provenance and the connotational range of hierarchy in its cur- 
rent usage are [...] unclear [...]. The provenance may be military, given the 
partiality of organizational discourse to military metaphors (strategy, objec- 
tives, leadership, chains of command, campaign, communication and so 
forth). But a less banal provenance, namely a religious one, is supported by 
the no doubt forgotten etymology of 'hierarchy': hiereus, priest, and hieros, 
what is holy, and arkhe, rule (hence sacred or priestly rule).8 


Other perspectives in the accounting literature have begun to move 
beyond the professional inclination to focus on economic institutions and 
pay attention to religious entities.? However, despite this growing inter- 
est, little is known about the ways in which research on religious entities 
may shed new light on the nature of accounting and accountability, and 
their ordering and organisational power in these contexts. Even less is 
known about the ways in which the study of religious organisations can 
contribute to an understanding of the relations between the emergence of 
these practices and the development of certain organisational forms such 
as hierarchies, which have proliferated in modern times. 

The arguments of this paper do not want to follow the reductionist 
route taken by some business historians. Indeed, one may be tempted 
by another reductionist route: explaining the Jesuit success by drawing 
on a religious rationale inspiring the agencies of Jesuit members and the 
Order's actions. Certainly, and it could not be otherwise, the religious and 
the spiritual were important aspects. However, as argued by O'Malley, 
the context in which the Order was founded was so complex and 


8 Hopfl, "Ordered Passions." 

9 See, for instance, Carmona, Ezzamel and Gutierrez, "Control and Cost. Accounting 
Practices in the Spanish Royal Tobacco Factory;" Ezzamel, Hoskin and Macve, *Manag- 
ing it All by Numbers;" Hopwood, "The Archaeology of Accounting Systems;" Hoskin and 
Macve, "Accounting and the Examination;" Hoskin and Macve, "The Genesis of Account- 
ability; Miller and O'Leary, "Accounting and the Construction of a Governable Person;" 
Miller and Napier, “Genealogies of Calculations." An increasing number of studies focus on 
accounting and accountability practices in religious entities, but the number is still rela- 
tively low, as argued by Parker, “Budgetary Incrementalism in a Christian Bureaucracy.” 
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multifaceted that it would be too reductionist to confine the explanation 
of the birth and rapid success of the Society, say, to its role as an agent of 
the Counter-Reformation. Leaving aside the diatribe on the validity of the 
Counter-Reformation as valid historiographical category and following 
O’Malley’s advice, if one wants to understand the Jesuits one needs to 
look at their organising practices. 

This paper thus seeks to provide an explanation of the nature of the 
Jesuit accounting and accountability practices which does not privilege 
one aspect over the other: ‘the economic’ or ‘the religious.’ It illustrates 
how the success of the Jesuit way of organising was possible thanks to 
an original combination of art of memory and rhetoric with established 
accounting and accountability techniques, which interestingly intertwined 
between the late medieval and early modern times. The Jesuit case shows 
how successful organising heavily drew upon the engaging power of the 
images and imagination that rhetoric and the art of memory help to cre- 
ate. The Jesuits seemed to be extremely aware of the practical power of 
rhetoric and visualisation practices. They utilised and improved these in 
many areas of their activities, including accounting. 

The following section illustrates the links between accounting, rhetoric, 
and the art of memory, and illustrates how these practices share the same 
nature of method, i.e. they do not relate to a specific set of activities but 
provide ways of solving virtually all kinds of practical problems. Section 3 
offers an overview of some of the accounting and accountability practices 
that the Society devised, explaining how these practices allow the media- 
tion of various and diverse agendas and interests. The conclusions offer 
some insights into how a rhetorical view of the activities of the Jesuit 
Order could provide a new way to interpret the history of the Society and 
to theorise the management of successful organizational practices. 


1. Accounting, Rhetoric, and the Art of Memory: 
Exploring the Relationships!? 


Despite the fact that accounting comprises records, the etymology of this 
word (from the Latin recordor, i.e. to remember) has not directed scholarly 


10 The present paper draws and expands on the arguments in Quattrone, “Accounting 
for God;” and Quattrone, “Books to be Practiced.” This section in particular draws on Quat- 
trone, “Books to be Practiced.” The author is grateful to Elsevier publishing for permission 
granted in using published material. 
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attention towards the study of the art of memory: a specific set of prac- 
tices that, like accounting, have a very long history. 

As Mary Carruthers noted, the art of memory concerns not only mne- 
monic techniques aimed at storing and retrieving old reminiscences." It 
has evolved from antiquity to early modernity through medieval cultures 
as a complex set of practices for the organisation of our thinking. It is 
composed of a series of precise, albeit varied, procedures which help to 
identify the ways in which knowledge is defined, classified, organised, 
and then eventually translated into knowledge artefacts such as manu- 
scripts and books—some of the same books of which accounting makes 
great use.!? The art of memory comprises a set of techniques (and even 
‘machines’ )!3 in which the “imitation of the old is a stage in the produc- 
tion of something new": a new understanding, not limited to the simple 
reproduction of past mental images, but entailing their construction in 
the present through a web of techniques, practices, and artefacts.!5 Like 
accounting,é the art of memory is not a neutral technique that stores and 
represents facts; it allows the interplay between sameness and diversity, 
through the performative acts of which it is made up." The reference to the 
art of memory also helps us to focus on other neglected, albeit impor- 
tant, issues useful in the understanding of the emergence and spread of 
accounting practices. These issues refer to the role played in the organis- 
ing of our thinking by analytical methods, images, graphical, and visual 
representations (produced either in the mind or through writing in manu- 
scripts and accounting books). 

Around the sixteenth century, rhetoric and the art of memory became 
linked to the vast debate on issues of method.!® This period immediately 
follows the convergence of ‘medieval’ concerns with memory and ‘mod- 
ern' issues of method, which become inextricably intertwined. As noted 
by Bolzoni: 


N Carruthers, The Book of Memory; Carruthers, The Craft of Thought. 
Bolzoni, La stanza della memoria; Carruthers, The Craft of Thought. 
Bolzoni, La stanza della memoria. 
14 Ibid., xvi. 
Bolzoni, La rete delle immagini. 
Hines, Financial accounting. 
See, for instance, Carruthers, The Craft of Thought, on the relationship between mem- 
ory, meditation, and liturgy. 

18 Grafton & Jardine, From Humanism to the Humanities; Ong, Ramus: Method, and the 
Decay of Dialogue; Oldrini, La disputa del metodo nel Rinascimento; Vasoli, La dialettica e 
la retorica. 
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In the mid-1500s method becomes one of the new aspects of the art of mem- 
ory. Great faith is placed in the possibility of formulating a method that will 
rigorously regulate both knowledge and the ways of communicating and 
recalling it.!9 


The diffusion of Ramism exemplifies the diffusion of analytical and 
dichotomical thinking across Europe,?° and is a key point in a process that 
had begun much earlier and continues to display its effects even today?! 
Books on a metodo, modo, or maniera to deal with the most disparate mat- 
ters, from military manuals to cookery books, tried to satisfy that broader 
pragmatic humanism which theorised the possibility of and the pleasure 
generated by ‘getting things done’.?? The case of accounting is at the heart 
of this movement, and may represent the most fascinating case of all for 
the understanding of the history of rational administration practices that 
still permeate the current social, political, and economic milieu. How the 
recording of accounts is intertwined with remembering seems to be a fruit- 
ful territory for exploration. 


2. Accounting in the Early Modern Period as a Rhetorical Form 
of Organising: The Work of the Jesuit Lodovico Flori 


Accounting has always been associated with issues of ‘method’: histori- 
cally, in relation to the method of double-entry bookkeeping and, more 
recently, albeit less frequently, in relation to issues of scientific research.?? 
It has often been associated with ‘rhetoric’ as well?* Aho argued, for 
instance, that the purpose of Pacioli’s double-entry bookkeeping “was 
largely rhetorical—that is, to justify an activity about which there existed 
in medieval Christian Europe a considerable suspicion: namely, com- 
merce itself.”25 Analogously, Carruthers and Espeland viewed accounting 
as an “attempt to convince someone of something"?6 and gave various 


19 Bolzoni, La stanza della memoria, xix. 

20 Cf. Oldrini, La disputa del metodo nel Rinascimento; Ong, Ramus: Method, and the 
Decay of Dialogue; Idem, *Ramist Method and the Commercial Mind." 

21 Cf. Bolzoni, La stanza della memoria; Grafton & Jardine, From Humanism to the 
Humanities; Murray, Reason and society in the Middle Ages. 

22 Cf. Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method. 

23 Chua, “Radical Developments in Accounting Thought." 

24 Notably Thomson, “Is Accounting Rhetorical?” 

25 Aho, “Rhetoric and the Invention of Double Entry Bookkeeping,” 22. 

26 Carruthers and Espeland, “Accounting for Rationality,” 39. 
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examples of this feature, ranging from accounting’s role in legitimating 
the medieval morality of profit to contemporary attempts to convince 
various audiences that the conduct of business is just. The association of 
accounting with practices of memory has been less frequent, however and 
this section establishes this connection. 

Accounting historians know well that the first authors of accounting 
treatises, at least in Italy, were all members of religious Orders: Luca 
Pacioli, the author of the famous Swmma (1492), was a Franciscan, Angelo 
Pietra, author of the famous Indirizzo degli economi (1586), was a Bene- 
dictine, and finally Lodovico Flori, author of an equally diffused account- 
ing manual, the Trattato del libro doppio domestico con il suo Essemplare 
(1636), was a Jesuit. Despite this, very little attention has been paid to the 
training regimes to which these authors were exposed, possibly because of 
that economic reductionism I referred to in the introduction of this 
chapter. 

Lodovico Flori was certainly exposed to logic, dialectic, and rhetoric, 
not only because he was a Jesuit but also because he was a Juris Utriusque 
Doctor (a doctor of both civil and canon law; see Archivum Romanum 
Societatis Iesu, ARSI, I). He was also a practitioner accountant and admin- 
istrator, being, at least from 1617 (Archivum Siciliae Provinciae, ASP, I), the 
Procurator of the Province of Sicily, the richest Jesuit Province in the sev- 
enteenth century. There are various bodies of evidence that he organised 
his Trattato, as well as the accounting system theorised in his Trattato and 
practiced in the Sicilian Province under his jurisdiction," following the 
classic rhetoric tripartite distinction of inventio, dispositio, and elocutio. 
The following passage from Flori's Trattato should help to set the scene: 


For the mind of the human being is often busy and distracted by many 
things, it is in great need of memory, which at any time will suggest it what 
is convenient. And because many have a very weak [memory] unless one 
needs some thing which helps remembering. Thus as an aid to the mem- 
ory, and in order for one to conceive of the order and disposition that we 
address, we will be presenting the accounts and the rubrics which we will 
need for our goal, by preparing a list, as the one which was prepared by 
Father Don Angelo Pietra in chapter 35, describing them one by one in the 
best possible way that our Lord will allow us. Because this is how one helps 
memory to suggest to the mind those things which we will need. (Flori, 1636, 
p. 47, emphasis added)? 


27 Quattrone, “Accounting for God.” 
28 “Ma perche la mente dell’huomo sta souente occupata, e distratta in molte cose, 
ha gran bisogno della memoria, che ad ogni tempo le suggerisca quello, che conuiene; et 
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Flori’s reference to memoria (memory) would pass unnoticed if it were 
not accompanied by other words such as dispositione (disposition), ordine 
(order), and mente (mind). Flori's text, like Pietra’s for example, is full of 
terms that recall mnemonic and rhetorical practices that were in use since 
antiquity. References to these practices can be noticed in the title of both 
treatises: Pietra’s Indirizzo is an ordinatissima instructione (a most ordered 
instruction), recalling the second canon of classical rhetoric: ordinatio 
and dispositio. Flori’s Trattato is about the modo (method) of keeping the 
double entry ledger. Both treatises are followed by an essemplare (detailed 
exemplification), which recalls the exempla that Ramus’ Dialectica pos- 
ited at the end of a methodical process which organises knowledge in a 
decrescendo from the most general principle down to the most specific 
cases, and finally down to specific examples of general cases. There is 
too much evidence in the quoted passage and in other parts of the Trat- 
tato not to search for some relationships amongst accounting, the arts of 
memory, rhetoric, and the raising of a discourse of method which cul- 
minates with Descartes’ Discours de la Methode in 1637, passing through 
Ramus, Sturm, Agricola, and the entire Middle Ages. 

It is not by chance that the training of the ‘accurate accountant’ (Browne, 
1670) began with learning how to make a good inventory of assets and 
liabilities. And, as noted by Carruthers, inventory is a word that has an 
interesting history: 


The Latin word inventio gave rise to two separate words in modern English 
[and other languages]. One is our word ‘invention,’ meaning the ‘creation 
of something new’. [...] the other [...] is ‘inventory.’ This word refers to the 
storage of many diverse materials, but not a random storage: clothes thrown 
into the bottom of a closet cannot be said to be ‘inventoried.’ Inventories 
must have an order. Inventoried materials are counted and placed in loca- 
tions within an overall structure which allows any item to be retrieved easily 
and at once.?° 


essendo ancor questa in molti assai debole, e fiacca, se non hà qualche suegliatoio; Perció 
per aiuto della memoria, e acciócche meglio si concepisca nella mente l'ordine, e disposi- 
tione, della quale trattiamo; andaremo rappresentando quali siano i Conti, e Rubriche che 
ci hanno a servire, e tanto più a nostro proposito, facendone anco vna lista, come quella 
che fa il detto P.D. Angelo nel cap. 35. dichiarandoli poi ad vu per vno al meglio che N. S. 
si degnarà concederci. Perche cosi si aiuta la memoria à suggerire alla mente sempre, che 
occorrerà quelle cose, che saranno più opportune al nostro bisogno." All translations from 
Italian texts are mine, unless otherwise stated. 

29 Oldrini, La disputa del metodo nel Rinascimento, 42. 

39 Carruthers, The Craft of Thought, n. 
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Flori’s Trattato heavily relies upon various loci, and on a specific notion 
of order for the organisation of arguments of his text, which is organised 
following what seems to be a reproduction of three of the classical rhe- 
torical canons: the inventio (a process of preparation of the arguments 
to be dealt with); the dispositio (when these arguments are arranged in 
a coherent form); and the elocutio (which concerns the style used in the 
presentation to an auditorium).*! 

The first part of the Trattato is devoted to the preparation of what is 
needed for the organisation of an accounting system, from the books to the 
details of an entry. This happens through the identification of the loci— 
the places where accounting entries could be formed and then organised 
in the dispositio. The manner in which Flori does so is the classification of 
the loci, in which this type of inventio could happen, and thus Flori divides 
the Libro doppio into three subcategories: di Banco (the ledger to be used 
for banking businesses), Mercantile (the ledger used by merchants), and 
Domestico (the ledger used for the household and the colleges and houses 
of the Jesuit order and other similar businesses). Then he concentrates his 
analytical focus on the Domestico, classifying in a long list of supporting 
books needed for the preparation of the Ledger and the related Journal 
(similar classifications are made in Pietra).?? 

In this process he follows a process of analysis that begins from the 
most general case to the most specific, from the construction of the whole 
balance sheet to the posting of each individual entry.?? In explaining how 
to prepare the entries, he also followed a classical rhetorical technique of 
identifying the generators of the argument.?* According to Flori, to post an 
entry one needs to look at the Debitore (Debtor), the Creditore (Creditor), 
the Somma (Amount), the Causa (Reason), and then the classical Tempo 
(Time), Quantita (Quantity), Qualita (the currency), Prezzo (Price), and 
Ordine (the order in which the entry needs to be written, i.e. beginning 


31 This tripartition has already been associated with accounting in an illustration of 
its persuasive power in relation to Pacioli's Summa (see Aho, "Rhetoric and the Invention 
of Double Entry Bookkeeping."), and has been useful for organising the arguments of this 
section. Of these three canons, only inventio and dispositio will be investigated in this 
paper, for they are more pertinent to the arguments; whereas elocutio will be left aside 
for future research. 

32 Other examples of analysis concern the classification of accounts which can be used 
as a counterpart of the Collegio Nostro account, i.e. the equity account, in a manner much 
more analytical than Pietra's. 

33 Flori, Trattato del modo di tenere il libro doppio domestico con suo essemplare, 5. 

34 Bolzoni, La stanza della memoria. 
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with the debtor and ending with the price).?5 The Trattato also classifies 
the reasons behind an entry, similar to what Pietra did in his Indirizzo. 

This entire analysis is preparatory to dispositio and to a better visuali- 
sation of the book and the results of the accounting system, as described 
in the following sections. This topical memory is what brings Flori to pro- 
pose a highly analytical chart of accounts (a spatial division) but also the 
first accruals (i.e. a clear temporal distinction of the income generated in 
two different accounting periods). In fact, the accounting system proposed 
by Flori is extremely hierarchical, with the college's wealth classically 
divided into assets and liabilities, and the college's income divided into 
profits and losses. Assets and liabilities are, in turn, divided into cost (e.g. 
Infirmeria: infirmary), revenue (e.g. Loheri di case: i.e. rents), and profit 
centres (e.g. Masserie, farms). A subsequent analysis is then proposed for 
each of these accounts that contributes to the definition of results for 
these centres and then the whole college. 

The emphasis on this topical analysis makes the contents of the Tratt- 
ato susceptible to being represented schematically (and visually) through 
trees or hierarchical organisations, which follow a decreasinglevel of gen- 
erality from the general to the particular.?6 As Bolzoni noted, rhetorical 
devices can be seen not only as persuasive practices but also as classifica- 
tory and ordering instruments: 


The diagrams, the tables, and the large schemes in the forms of trees visua- 
lise the logical path to be taken, and hence all of the material is presented 
to the eye reordered and reorganised in a clear, effective fashion that is easy 
to remember.?? 


Given that remembering is nevera simple recollection ofstored memories,?® 
accounting (and the accountant) always performs an appropriation of the 
technique?? which implies a modification^? of what seems to remain a 
stable set of prescriptions into something which is different but still the 


35 Flori, Trattato del modo di tenere il libro doppio domestico con suo essemplare, 12—3; 
See also Aho, "Rhetoric and the Invention of Double Entry Bookkeeping," 26, noting with 
respect to Pacioli's Summa, "the business account and the confessional account, the sep- 
tenary of questions conforms to the classical procedure in rhetoric by which material for 
discourse was to be generated: quis (who), quid (what), quare (where), quando (when), 
quantum (how many), cum quo (in whose presence), and cur (how) [sic]". 

36 Bolzoni, La stanza della memoria; Bolzoni, La rete delle immagini. 

37 Bolzoni, La stanza della memoria, xix, emphasis in original. 

38 Carruthers, The Book of Memory; Carruthers, The Craft of Thought. 

39 As the reader does for the book, see Johns, The Nature of the Book. 

^9 Or what Latour, Science in Action, would call a translation. 
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same. Beyond their persuading power, these inscriptions, these signs, can 
be viewed as forces, as acts and effects of engagement, which ignite the 
process of knowledge fabrication. 

For Flori, as much as for a rhetorician, disporre et ordinare il libro (the 
subject of the second part of his Trattato) consisted not only of opening 
the accounts in the ledger. It meant to identify and dispose the accounts 
in a manner that would serve any of the college’s multifaceted activities 
and diverse accountability issues that might have arisen (as he explained 
in the third part of his Trattato). He stated: “How one has to dispose and 
order the Ledger for achieving the intent which one wants, that is one 
of knowing in every moment the state of our things, and when it was 
needed, giving a good account of it.” The order and disposition of the book 
consisted more precisely in laying out, that is, in preparing those accounts 
and rubrics, to better achieve our intention, and in the way of closing them. 
For if he who governs the book will not have first well conceived in his 
mind, and made his own these accounts and rubrics, which are necessary 
to him, he will not be able to guide this boat to the harbour.*? 

Here we have another link to the art of memory and rhetoric. The inten- 
tio, as Carruthers noted, evokes the attitude, the aims and the inclinations 
of a person who remembers and decides where to place these memories.*? 
Without this intentio there is no inventio, and thus no inventory and no 
good accounting. Without mastering each of these accounts in relation to 
the intent, there is no chance of governing the college well. Flori's disposi- 
tio is also a precondition for a creative act in which the accounts are aggre- 
gated and reshuffled according to the intentio, which is always changing, 
multiple, and formed in networks of religious, political, economic, and 
other matters relating to the governing of the Order.^^ 

This imagination, intended as the act of making images in the form 
of trees, accounts, and hierarchies (either in our minds or on a piece of 
paper), is crucial to the pursuit of pragmatic ends. It is thanks to this 


^! Fabbri, La svolta semiotica. 

42 Flori, Trattato del modo di tenere il libro doppio domestico con suo essemplare, 46, 
emphasis added. “Più principalmente nell'apparecchio, ò sia preparatione di quei coti, e 
rubriche necessarie per piü facilmente conseguire il nostro intento, e nel modo di saldarli. 
Perche se quello che governa il libro non hauerà prima ben conceputo nella mente sua, 
e fattosi ben padrone di questi conti, e Rubriche, che gli son necessarie, non potrà mai 
guidare à buon porto questa barca." 

43 Carruthers, The Craft of Thought, 15. 

^* Quattrone, "Accounting for God." 
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visual power of (physical and virtual) inscriptions and to their analytical 
organisation in a virtual space (which, in the case of this paper, takes the 
form of early modern accounting books) that accounting can be practiced 
and thus appropriated by the user. It aims to illustrate how these visual 
representations offer a possibility for performance beyond the persuasive 
communication of a given message that these images convey.*® 

Similar to that which characterised the principles organising other Jesu- 
its’ manuals and rules, attention was paid to the segmentation of an entity 
into its smallest constituent parts in order to then be able to master it. Be 
this entity the self of the Jesuit member,*® the entire Order divided into 
a detailed hierarchy (as described in the Jesuit General Constitutions), 
or the wealth of a Jesuit college (as Flori described and applied in the 
accounting systems of the Sicilian Province and its colleges), analysis was 
a guiding principle in a fashion that Barthes described as ‘obsessive’.*” 

This obsession with analysis and dichotomies is interesting for manage- 
rial purposes. There are clear relationships among analytical method, visu- 
alisation, and imagination (meant as the act of making physical or mental 
images), for an analysis always implies a division. There is a point that is 
often overlooked, however: as the etymology of the word suggests (from 
the Latin dividere ‘to force apart, cleave, distribute’; from dis- ‘apart’; but 
also duo ‘two’ + -videre ‘to separate, but also ‘to view’), one breaks things 
down in order to see them better, either in the virtual space of the mind 
or in the concrete space of a manuscript ledger, journal, or printed text- 
book. Preferably one should operate this split into two (from dis and duo). 
Managing, organising, and governing an Order could not happen without 
this rhetorical process of visualisation, of imagination, that accounting so 
powerfully and diffusely provided. Hierarchies and their trees seem much 
more related to a rhetorical view of organising the world through ana- 
lytical dichotomies than to an abstract economic rationalism. This seems 
to result from, rather than originating from, hierarchical organisational 
forms. 


45 See for example, Graves, Flesher, and Jordan, “Pictures and the Bottom Line,” on the 
rhetorical role of images in financial reports. 

^6 As exemplified in the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises, see the analysis in Quattrone, 
"Accounting for God." 

47 Barthes, Sade, Fourier, Loyola. 
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3. Accounting, and Accountability as Forms of Action at a Distance: 
Imagining Jesuit Business, Governance, Management, and Organising*® 


The Society of Jesus opened its first college in Messina (Sicily) on 24 April 
1548, and spread rapidly thereafter.*? By 1615 the Order attained a relevant 
worldwide presence, with 372 colleges and 123 residences (Domus Profes- 
sae) for its circa 13,000 members.99 

The college represented the primary unit of the Jesuit organisation 
and it was here that the main peripheral activities of the Order were con- 
ducted. The college was located within the strict hierarchical system of 
the Society, and its economic activities were formally regulated through 
the directives emanated in the Instructio pro admistratione rerum tem- 
poralium collegiorum ac domorum probationis Societatis Jesu, written by 
Valentino Mangioni S.J. in 1649.5! The Instructio governed the relation- 
ships among the Provincial, the Rectors of the various colleges, and the 
Procurators of the colleges. These rules, in brief, concerned what today 
would be described as management control and auditing. The Provincial’s 
main concern was to ensure that the directives received from Rome were 
implemented in the various colleges of the Province.?? He made periodi- 
cal visits to the colleges or sent an assistant (the Padre visitatore) to per- 
form this task and to check the accounting books of each college under 
his jurisdiction. The Rector and the Procurator of the college had to be 
prepared to provide the Provincial with an account of the state of college 
affairs on demand. 

The administration of the economic affairs of the colleges belonging 
to the Sicilian Province may be considered as representative of the com- 
plex managerial activities in which the Jesuits were generally involved. 
The Sicilian colleges were also representative of the accuracy and sophis- 
tication attained by the Society's accounting systems. Generally, each 


48 This section draws upon Quattrone, “Accounting for God.” 

49 Bangert, A history of the Society of Jesus; Narbone, La Compagnia di Gesu in Sicilia. 

59 O'Malley, “The Society of Jesus." 

51 The Instructio was adopted as a Jesuit rule by the General Congregation of the Soci- 
ety in 1649 (the letter of the General accompanying the submission of the Instructio to 
the General Congregation of the Order is kept in ARSI, XVII). The original manuscript 
is in ARSI, XVII; a printed version of the Instructio (Mangioni, Instructio pro admistra- 
tione rerum temporalium collegiorum ac domorum probationis Societatis Jesu) is kept at the 
Library of the Senate in Rome. 

52 The Provincial and the Procurator of the Province were asked to learn the "best 
accounting method" for monitoring the activities of the colleges and to provide an analysis 
of the 'variances' in their expenses and revenues. 
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college had several sources of income (ASP, series A; L; QQ): legacies and 
annuity payments (for the foundation of the college and for donations 
received), farms and rents (from letting houses and from leasing land and 
small farms). The income generated by these activities was considerable, 
even during the eighteenth century, when the production of grain in Sic- 
ily was seriously diminished. Renda affirmed that during the eighteenth 
century, the income of the Society of Jesus in the Sicilian Province, one 
of the Order's richest, was greater than the tax revenues of the Kingdom 
of Sicily.5? 

Examples of the accounts include: Viatici (travel expenses), Elemosine 
(donations given and received), Porto di lettere (expenses for correspon- 
dence), Infermeria (infirmary), Contribuzioni diverse (contributions to the 
Province), Salari diversi (wages for people employed in the house), Loheri 
di case (rents and related maintenance expenses), Magazzini (warehouse 
for such foodstuffs as wine, grain, and oil), Spesa ordinaria (food purchases 
for the house), Forno (bakery expenses) and Masserie (expenses and 
revenues related to the management of farms). Each of these accounts 
represented a revenue and/or cost centre for which a Jesuit member 
was responsible. 

College accounting presented the same fusion of various interests 
as with other activities concerning the Society and its foundation. For 
instance, the padlock for the college cash box required two keys, one to 
be kept by the Procurator, who was in charge of economic affairs, and 
one by the Rector, who was responsible for the college and its overall mis- 
sionary, pedagogical, and economic activities.9* Thus if money were to be 
spent, the reason for the expense had to satisfy the requirement of several 
related interests (political, economical, spiritual, pedagogical),5 and an 
alignment of multiple interests would have to occur.5® This process was 
replicated on a grander scale for the province as a whole. The Office of the 
Provincial had many supervisory duties (see the Instructio, but above all 
the Constitutions of the Society)?" and performed a crucial co-ordinating 
function by serving as a clearing-house for internal transactions conducted 


53 Renda, Bernardo Tanucci e i beni dei Gesuiti in Sicilia; Renda, L'espulsione dei Gesuiti 
dalle Due Sicilie. 

54 Flori, Trattato del modo di tenere il libro doppio domestico con suo essemplare, 72. 

55 Star and Greismer, “Institutional Ecology," 387-420. 

56 Cf Latour, "Visualization and Cognition.” 

57 Ganss, Ignatius of Loyola. 
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among the colleges.9? According to Roman canon law dispositions, these 
colleges were autonomous legal and administrative entities.59 Each college 
was the owner of its patrimony rights and was able to assume obligations 
of a varied nature (e.g. buying, selling, and inheriting). Yet the Office was 
based in Palermo, which was the site of one of only two banks operating 
in Sicily at the time: the Tavola di Palermo, where various Society support- 
ers kept their accounts and main interests. Thus, the Provincial played 
a delicate political role of co-ordination, clearing not only transactions, 
but also interests and various types of demands. It was only through this 
political activity of compromise that accounting, with the powerful nor- 
mative effect of the bottom line,®° was able to be an instrument of control 
to understand how various individual interests could be combined in an 
ordered Order, among others with the help of accounting techniques. 

As argued by Foucault, a disciplinary regime makes it necessary to slot 
individuals into their determined places where they can be controlled 
and where each movement can be recorded.9! To avoid the spread of 
the plague, for example, confusion stemming from possible casual con- 
tact between those who were infected and those who were not was to 
be eliminated by segregating individuals in their homes. However, in the 
Jesuit accounting and organising, where the search for order was obses- 
sive, it also allowed ‘confusion,’ intended as the coexistence of multiple 
instances, features, and interests. Although panoptic accounting searches 
for an order that rejects multiplicity, the accounting of the Order simul- 
taneously warranted the capacity to absorb this multiplicity. This medi- 
ating activity is, for instance, exemplified in the cash box with two keys 
mentioned above, which can be considered a classical example of dual 
control that provides space for the search, reconciliation, and satisfaction 
of multiple interests.6? 


58 The Province could be a debtor of a college for various reasons, although the most 
common one seemed to be the travel expenses paid by a college to the Padre Visitatore in 
his supervision over the Sicilian colleges. In addition, it could be argued that the Province 
also provided financial support to colleges in difficulty, certainly delaying the cashing of 
credits towards the college. It is likely that there was a system of contribution from rich 
colleges to the poor ones, which is still current practice in the centre in Rome. 

59 De Franchis, Dizionario Giuridico; Renda, Bernardo Tanucci e i beni dei Gesuiti in 
Sicilia. 

60 Dent, "Accounting and Organizational Cultures,” 705-32. 

$! Cf. Foucault, Discipline and Punish. 

$2 Hoskin and Macve, "Accounting and the Examination," 105-36. 
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4. Other Accountability Practices and the Role of 
Visualization in the Jesuit Ordering 


Accounting was not the only formal Jesuit practice that heavily relied on 
visualisation, rhetoric, and the need for continuous mediation of various 
instances and agencies, which became ‘confused’ in the actions which the 
Jesuit members undertook. It has been noted, for instance, that the Spiri- 
tual Exercises were organised as a hierarchical tree in which each exercise 
was divided into prayers, preludes, points, and colloquy, and these in turn 
were subdivided into other more analytical categories.®? They also heavily 
drew upon written and virtual representations, such as the accounting for 
sins done in the first week of the exercises, directed towards making ‘a 
moral inventory of life’ through a particular and a general examination of 
conscience intended to prepare the soul for confession.®* 

In the same guise, the entire system of communication that the Jesuits 
devised so extensively drew on analytical visualisations. The matrix form 
of the Catalogi is a good example of this kind. The combination of the 
Catalogus Primus and Secundus clearly reflected and informed the reader 
on the ideal of the ‘good’ Jesuit. It represented what I defined elsewhere 
as "accountability for the soul.”®> The dimensions chosen in the heading 
of each column of the Catalogus Secundus, which constituted the form to 
be periodically sent to Rome (ingeniousness, intellect, prudence, experi- 
ence, ability to profit from studies, character, and talents), are not ran- 
dom. Choosing these dimensions was a way of providing visibility to those 
aspects of the soul which were important in making the good ‘soldier,’ 
the good teacher, the good ‘manager’: in short, the good Jesuit. Through a 
methodical assessment of each Jesuit by grading and ranking the above- 
mentioned qualities in a four-point scale from malus to optimum, this set 
of practices highlighted some aspects of Jesuit life while obscuring others. 
Once again, the grade and ranking of each member of the Society consti- 
tuted for each of the eight dimensions a device (a bottom line) for render- 
ing the members accountable. It seems, then, that the upper-left corner 
of the form, which creates the matrix (i.e. the people on the vertical axe 
and the qualities requested/monitored on the horizontal axis), repre- 
sented an imaginary eye and the point of reduction of the Jesuit system of 


$3 Barthes, Sade, Fourier, Loyola, 57. 

64 O'Malley, “The Society of Jesus." I discuss the ‘Accounting for sins’ at length in Quat- 
trone, “Accounting for God,” esp. 656-61. See also Barthes, Sade, Fourier, Loyola. 

$5 Quattrone, “Accounting for God,” 668. 
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accountability for the soul.66 The Jesuit ideal, ad maiorem Dei gloriam, 
implied a reductionism for which the multiplicity of actions, beliefs, 
and interests needed to be reduced to the glory of God (reductio ad 
unum). ‘Accounting for the soul,’ along with the ‘accounting for sins’ of 
the Spiritual Exercises and the 'accounting for the college' of Ludovico 
Flori, allowed the General to supervise (episcopio) his Order. Paraphras- 
ing Latour, through the accurate and recursive process of accumulation of 
information on the Jesuit members, colleges, and Provinces, the General 
could now see them, at leisure in his own office in Rome without any 
pressing need for visiting them.57 He was able to act at a distance through 
the accounting devices that were developed in the various geographical 
and virtual spaces that the Order created and occupied.®* The General 
was thereby empowered, an attribute reflected in his nickname, the 'Black 
Pope,’ given the colour of his garments. However, this is merely one of 
the directions in which reductionism based on accounting inscriptions 
works:® from the top descending to the bottom of the Jesuit hierarchy."? 

As argued by Latour,” power is not something that a dictator, a man- 
ager, or, in the context of this chapter, the General of the Jesuits, possesses. 
Power is something that needs to be practised. The General of the Society 
was not only powerful because he was elected by the Congregation of 
the Order, but because his orders were executed by the Jesuit members. 
In this sense, the power of the General did not lie in the actions he per- 
formed but on those performed by others. The successful achievement 
of the Jesuit project was not a simple matter of diffusing the reformed 
Catholic message across the Order and throughout society. It was primar- 
ily a matter of ensuring that this project was actually put into practice.7? 
In this respect Latour observed: 


$6 [ wish to thank Keith Hoskin for providing me with an understanding of this aspect 
and power of every matrix. 

67 Latour, Science in Action, 220. 

$8 Robson, “On the Arenas of Accounting Change;" and Idem, “Accounting Numbers 
as ‘Inscription’.” 

69 Robson, “Accounting Numbers as ‘Inscription’,” 693. 

70 Strenski, “Reductions without Tears,” 96. 

7" Latour, "Visualization and Cognition,” 264 sqq. 

7? [n this respect, Chatellier, The Europe of the Devoute, is enlightening: it focuses on the 
Marian Congregations as a means for exporting the Jesuit spiritual and religious agenda 
into society. The Congregations, nonreligious entities founded by the Jesuits, presented 
similar systems of holistic individualism, analytical (de-)differentiation, and double reduc- 
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the level of the ordinary citizen and on a European scale (Chatellier, The Europe of the 
Devoute, 139). 
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The obedience to an order given to someone would require the alignment of 
all the people concerned by it, who would all assent to it faithfully, without 
adding or subtracting anything. Such a situation is [as was for the Jesuits] 
highly improbable.” 


In attempting to understand why people act according to dispositions, it 
is important to realise that it is not within these dispositions that power 
resides. As Latour continued: 


Each of the people in the chain is not simply resisting a force or transmit- 
ting it [...]; rather, they are doing something essential for the existence and 
maintenance of the [project]. In other words, the chain is made of actors— 
not of patients—and since the [project as well as the Order] is in everyone's 
hands, in turn, everyone shapes it according to their different projects.” 


Thus the Jesuit members did not perform the directives of the General 
because they were requested to do so in the Jesuit attempt to reduce them 
to God. Rather they did so because (for example through the Spiritual 
Exercises), the search for God was a search for their self; and the choice 
of a Standard (God or Lucifer) was the enactment of their ideals, which 
were fused with the glory of God. Along with the reductio ad unum, which 
worked from the top to the bottom of the hierarchy, there was also a 
reductio ad simple (another unity, but constituted this time by each indi- 
vidual Jesuit), which worked ascending from the bottom to the top. 

The role played in this double reductionism by the accounting devices 
in use in the Society was crucial because the normative power of a 'bot- 
tom line, that is, of a final closing statement,” in the three systems of 
accountability allowed one to believe that a base had been achieved—a 
base from which action was prompted. The bottom line is the ultimate 
point of reduction—a point that was as precarious as the self that was 
constructed in the Spiritual Exercises. In this sense, the Jesuit Order was 
the continuous and incomplete Jesuit attempt at ordering. 


5. Accounting and Ordering 


‘Accounting’ reflects this combination of a need to give an account and 
the changing nature of this process, with always changing entities that are 


73 Latour, "Visualization and Cognition,” 268. 
7^ Latour, "Visualization and Cognition," 268. 
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to be held accountable. It is, as a progressive verbal form, a continuous 
process of giving accounts; and as a noun, the practice that generates and 
is generated by this process. The ‘methodological apparatus’ developed by 
the Jesuits seems to reflect this peculiar feature which the word ‘account- 
ing’ presents: a combination of stability and change, in the interpreta- 
tion of which accounting systems present a balance sheet and a profit & 
loss account, as illustrative of a ‘status’ and a ‘flow’ respectively. The self- 
accountability which characterised the ‘accounting for sins’ of the Spiri- 
tual Exercises helped the Jesuit to construct his self and enacted the ideal 
of God, but it did so in a precarious way, leaving the individual in that 
state of ‘indifference’ which played such an important role in the organi- 
sational functioning of the Order. The accounting system devised by Flori 
for managing the Jesuit colleges was the result of a complex process that 
created order, but also allowed the fusion of the various reasons for which 
accounts were given in order to govern them. 

Thus, if the same accounts can be given for many different reasons, 
even within the same organisation or by the same person in different 
spatio-temporal contexts, then nothing seems to be more appropriate to 
define accounting than saying that “there is no essence to accounting, and 
no invariant object to which the name ‘accounting’ can be attached."/6 As 
argued by Robson, with reference to the formation of accounting stan- 
dards in the United Kingdom, nothing is more political than the process of 
finding at least a temporary agreement on what a number means." In this 
sense, two numbers can be added, not only because they are numbers but 
also because people attach to them a meaning that permits their addition. 
The example of a ‘T’ account for providing this framework of meaning is 
enlightening, for one can add under the same 'T' only numbers which are 
the referent for elements deemed to be homogeneous. Thus, a provision 
for pension cannot be added to a legal reserve, for instance, unless the 
framework of reference changes from the individual account to the sum- 
marising balance sheet (although, in this latter case, maintaining their 
heterogeneity). It is the ‘heading’ (a denomination that is not determined 
by chance) which makes the components (the ‘members’) homogeneous, 
not only their reduction to a numeric state, a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition in accounting. The ‘heading’ of the account provides the 
agreed-upon and precarious aim to which a multiplicity of components, 


76 Miller and Napier, “Genealogies of Calculations,” 31. 
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which assume either a positive or a negative status, must be momentarily 
reduced; whereas its ‘bottom line’ is its counterpart, which allows one to 
determine if this aim has been achieved. What makes accounting work 
in the Jesuit case is the convergence of various instances and interests 
around a powerful and absolutist 'heading'—the idea of God—achieved 
through the methodological apparatus devised by Saint Ignatius. This 
is an idea that became absolutist, not because it was imposed homoge- 
neously from the top of the hierarchy, but because of the continuous and 
heterogeneous work of maintenance around it: the continuous attempts 
of ordering of the Society of Jesus. 

This is an ordering attempt made possible thanks to the rhetorical 
nature of accounting as a method of governing and managing complex 
enterprises and organisations. Accounting and accountability are not 
thought of with a specific organisation in mind to help to pursue a spe- 
cific aim. It is instead malleable enough to allow the satisfaction of various 
intentiones for which accounts are to be prepared.?? 

What is left of this Jesuit ordering attempt is nothing but a visible 
trace—an ordered hierarchy—the Jesuit Order. This clear trace is what 
makes one think that hierarchies and accounting systems worked in prac- 
tice for a ‘Kantian’ pure reason (e.g. an economical reason, in a Chandlerian 
argument), creating a totalitarian space and time.”? Rather, hierarchies as 
well as accounting systems are incomplete attempts to reduce the irre- 
ducible complexity of human beings and relations to a trace of ink on a 
sheet of white paper; a reduction that may seem to be underpinned by 
a homogeneous rationale (e.g. economics, pedagogy, politics, or faith) as 
the prompting (and necessary) condition for both its existence and its 
interpretation, and that instead is always destined to remain heteroge- 
neous and as partial as its underpinnings.®° 


6. Conclusion and Implications for Further Research 


This chapter has sought to answer two sets of interrelated questions. The 
first concerned a possible explanation of the 'success' of the Jesuit Order; 
an explanation that sought to illustrate, as success meant the continuous 
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and sustained existence (i.e. ‘happening’) of the Jesuit practices, thanks to 
their ability to combine sameness and diversity. This reading of the ‘suc- 
cess’ of the Order introduces the second set of issues, i.e. the features of 
these practices which, I have argued, are rhetorical in nature rather than 
essential in the sense of following from a given and predefined attribute 
such as ‘the religious,’ ‘the economical,’ etc. Assuming that the Jesuit prac- 
tices were designed with a predefined aim and for a given teleology would 
make it difficult to explain the continuous success of the Society. This 
instead is to be researched by examining the malleability of the practices 
devised by the Jesuits, such as accounting and accountability. It is thanks 
to this malleability, to the capacity of these practices to ignite a perfor- 
mance that could then lead to a mediation between various and chang- 
ing agencies, and also thanks to their ability to order and make sense of 
changing environmental and organisational conditions in a way that was 
compatible with the survival of the order, that the Society of Jesus could 
spread and endure across spaces and times. 

Clearly the rhetorical reading proposed in this chapter may be valid to 
explain the nature of accounting, but further research is certainly needed 
to explore whether the whole history of the diffusion of the Order can be 
read in this light. Surely there is evidence that some of the main Jesuit 
texts (e.g. the Exercises) were organised following analysis, dichotomies, 
and other techniques which link rhetoric to the art of memory and early 
modern issues of method. Certainly, from a managerial point of view, this 
combination provides an interesting explanation to understand how the 
Jesuits could spread at a pace that finds few equals in the history of Catho- 
lic religious orders, and in the history of other organisations. 

Historically, further research is needed on whether the adoption of 
rhetorical techniques on the Jesuit ordering was the unconscious result 
of the training to which the early founders were exposed or whether this 
was a deliberated choice. Certainly the sole reference to a generic modus 
parisiensis is not sufficient to historically justify the reading proposed 
in this chapter. The similarities between various Jesuit texts such as the 
Exercises, the Ignatian autobiography, and Flori’s Trattato and the rhe- 
torical organisation of other manuals in between late medieval and early 
modern times may be a route to pursue; an interesting route especially for 
accounting historians where the history of accounting books and manuals 
is nicely intertwined with the history of the book and the history of those 
practices that made these books appealing to the reader. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS: 
RITUALITY, PERFORMATIVITY, HISTORY, AND RELIGION 


Joris van Eijnatten 


Common definitions of ritual and performance make clear the basic dis- 
tinction with which the series of articles in this volume take issue in dif- 
ferent ways.! Ritual is normally associated with constancy, continuity, 
stability, fixity, a ‘series of actions’ recognised by both participants and 
observers because rule, tradition, or habit prescribe who acts when, where, 
and how. Ritual involves allegiance, loyalty, obedience, or identification 
with a social group. Performance, on the other hand, implies unpredict- 
ability, discontinuity, instability, and fluidity. There is no prescribed form, 
and thus no precedent, for the action that is ‘done.’ Performance sug- 
gests voluntariness, individuality, empowerment, a commitment to doing 
things differently. 

Unsurprisingly, such neat distinctions do not succeed when we think 
matters through. We soon discover that ritual acts may be performed, just 
as performances can be acted out ritually. No two ritual acts are identi- 
cal and thus each enactment harbours a performative element. Repeated 
performances may constitute a ritual. Rituals necessarily involve shared 
meanings; but performances, too, are in many cases understood in terms 
of the script to which they inadvertently refer. While rituals may free the 
spirit because the spirit feels ‘at home,’ performances can just as likely 
be the result of constraints of which the performer is unaware. Such dif- 
ficulties do not disappear when we attempt to conceptualise, on a more 
abstract level, ‘rituality’ and 'performativity. We might conceive them, 
respectively, as the defining quality of performing ritual and the defining 
quality of being performative. Thus distinctions dissolve; such ambiguities 
and overlaps (or rather, muddles) are inevitable. They complicate the life 
of academics, but they are not for that reason unfortunate. On the contrary, 
it is precisely the tensions, contrasts, intersections, interdependencies, 


! For example, Oxford English Dictionary Online defines the noun ‘ritual’ as ‘a ritual 
act or ceremonial observance’ and ‘an action or series of actions regularly or habitually 
repeated.’ Similarly, the OED defines performance as “the accomplishment or carrying out 
of something commanded or undertaken; the doing of an action or operation.” 
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mutualities, and reciprocities that, if they are not characteristic of life 
itself, certainly typify ritual and performance studies and make the theme 
of this volume so exciting. 

Some will say that the notion of ritual is old, if not old-fashioned, while 
that of performance is new, innovative, bearing the promise ofthe future— 
although performance studies themselves are not as young as they might 
seem (or as they might claim). Ritual is commonly associated with clas- 
sical sociology and anthropology, above all with Émile Durkheim, Arnold 
van Gennep, and their successors once, twice, and thrice removed, rang- 
ing from Mary Douglas and Clifford Geertz to Catherine Bell and Philippe 
Buc. Performance is usually connected to poststructuralism, to postmod- 
ernism if you will, and includes such founding fathers and mothers as 
John Langshaw Austin, Richard Schechner, and Judith Butler. Differences 
and commonalities between the two ‘traditions,’ ‘approaches,’ ‘theories,’ 
or ‘schools’—each term will be appropriate in a different context—need 
not be spelled out here. But it should be clear that the present volume fits 
in well with the concern, prevalent for some time within anthropology, to 
flesh out ‘ritual studies’ as a field or subdiscipline. The burgeoning domain 
of ritual studies has already produced a bibliographic mountain of daunt- 
ing proportions. Here, the relations between the two extremes we have 
been discussing—with ‘repetitive ritual’ on one end, and ‘occasional per- 
formance’ on the other—have been subject to much dispute and debate 
since Victor Turner's influential studies on the topic.” 

Catherine Bell’s programmatic, nominalist Ritual: Perspectives and 
Dimensions (1997) did not deny the usefulness of the anthropological 
concept, but emphasised the performative aspect.? In current research, 
moreover, the two poles of rituality and performativity are never really 
torn asunder; and if they are drawn apart, scholars are deeply aware of 
the gap—or have no excuse not to be. Performance has been put (back) 
into ritual studies; and within performance studies ritual has been sub- 
ject to reconsideration.^ It has been argued recently that even Durkheim's 
view of ritual, which over the past thirty years or so has been criticised 
for its functionalist position, in fact exhibits internal tensions that make 
it more amenable to the aims and claims of 'performance studies' than 


2 Cf Turner, From Ritual to Theatre. 
3 Cf Bell, Ritual. 
^ See the contributions to Alexander, Giesen and Mast, Social Performance. 
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previously thought. Be that as it may, the focus now is rather less on a 
ritual’s meaning than on its efficacy: we ought to examine what ritual does 
rather than what we think it signifies, to understand its manifold possi- 
bilities and unpredictable agencies rather than speculate on its intrinsic 
meaning. Historians, too, have noticed the trend. It would have been 
strange if they had not. Are they not ‘occasionalists’ par excellence? Is 
history not all about contingencies, about incidents and accidents, about 
flesh-and-blood actors playing roles in the theatre of life?6 History, it 
seems, is bound to privilege the event over the structure and thus per- 
formance over ritual, to foreground actions and agencies. Meanwhile, 
students of historical ritual have stressed the historicity of the concept 
itself. This had led to doubts about its unvarying applicability to periods in 
which the modern notion of ritual did not succeed, or does not appear to 
have succeeded, since all we that know about that past has been gleaned 
from written, that is, non-performative and unperformed sources. Phillipe 
Buc made this point in 2001 in The Dangers of Ritual.” 

Historians Bruno Boute and Thomas Smáberg take their own intriguing 
stance in this larger debate on perfomance and performativity, and ritual 
and ritualisation. In the introduction to this volume Boute and Smaberg 
argue that rituals are highly symbolic forms of communication; that the 
meanings and values they impose or propose are indeed linked to legit- 
imacy and power; but that their stability, whether on occasion or as a 
matter of permanence, is always tenuous and precarious because perfor- 
mances interrupt, deflect, or transform the conventions on which rituals 
are based. The editors show how each contribution in this volume reflects 
differently on the dissimilarities, analogies, and crossovers between ritual 
and performance, blurring the boundaries between rituals performed and 
performances ritualised. Not every contribution takes up the same posi- 
tion. Some focus directly on theatrical performances, that is, on the nature 
and social implications of the ritual staging of drama. Other contributions 
have concentrated, by contrast, on rituals; that is, on scripted action. 
Some authors integrate individual agency and social script, while others 
suggest that both objects and people actively contribute to the scripts that 
change by and through the participation of the players. The performativity 


5 Cossu, “Durkheim’s Argument on Ritual, Commemoration and Aesthetic Life,” 
33-49. 

$ A recent application of historicity or ‘occasionalism’ to the theatre is Cremona et al., 
Theatrical events. 
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of ritual —the claim that scripted action itself, rather than the individual 
who resists ritual or employs it to his or her own ends, is the agent of 
change—is the theme of a third cluster of articles. Finally, a fourth cate- 
gory addresses what the editors call the performativity of practice. Here it 
is asserted, first, that the way ‘modern’ scholars examine ritual in the past 
in effect determines the outcome of their analyses; second, that scholarly 
performance itself is a performance, and, contrary to implicit understand- 
ings deeply ingrained in scholarly practice, therefore not a priori more 
universalist, or less provincial, than other performances; and, third, that 
the performativity of practice applies also to the past, so that 'early mod- 
ern' ritual should be interpreted as a performance consciously staged to 
achieve at least a semblance of social and cosmic order. 

Such is the conceptual richness of this book. The reader may now well 
ask, what does this volume imply for its other, perhaps more secondary 
theme: the history of religion and, more specifically, the history of reli- 
gious culture? A brief glance at the literature on rituality and performa- 
tivity in relation to religion makes clear that this collection of articles is 
unique. Moving to and fro between anthropology and history, the vol- 
ume draws together religion, ritual, and performance in unprecedented 
ways. The adjective 'anprecedented' may need qualification, since religion 
always has been, and always will be, central to any understanding of the 
medieval period, and medievalists in particular have been at the forefront 
of new-fangled approaches spilling over from anthropology.? That is cer- 
tainly true, and yet the number of specifically historical studies focusing 
on rituality, performativity, and religion is not particularly large. To be 
sure, there exists a huge corpus of church historical studies on rituals, 
especially liturgical ones, but relatively few take the 'cultural turn.' This 
volume certainly does the latter, modifying modern notions as to what 
religion ‘is, and thus also what notoriously knotty concepts such as ‘secu- 
larisation' could signify. 

Thus, while 'religious studies' often takes its cue from state-of-the-art 
cultural studies, religious history is still lagging far behind, and in more 
respects than one. A unique landmark such as Roy Rappaport's Ritual 
and Religion in the Making of Humanity does not seem to have had any 
major impact on mainstream historians of religion.? Arguing that religion 
has evolutionary significance in the development of mankind, Rappa- 
port's study is very much about ritual and rituality, which, as the author 


8 Cf. Rivard, Blessing the World. 
9 Cf. Rappaport, Ritual and Religion. 
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claims, are at the core of religious culture. Rappaport’s commitment to 
what might be called a performativity of ritual seems to be evidenced 
by his definition of ritual as “the performance of more or less invariant 
sequences of formal acts and utterances not entirely encoded by the 
performers."? Focusing on language as the ability to speak arbitrarily, 
Rappaport stresses the importance of ritual as a way of performing, of 
publicly doing something important, and thus as a way to avoid misrepre- 
sentation or even falsehood, and achieve social order. More to the point, 
perhaps, Rappaport reminds us of the general shift towards an evolution- 
ary paradigm apparent in some parts of the social sciences. For example, 
religious history has yet to make use of one species of cultural evolution 
theory called ‘memetics.’ The idea of memes, as “units of imitation, rep- 
resentation, or information that form the basis of a cultural inheritance 
system" might come in useful when determining why some performative 
practices in the past were liable to be culturally replicated.? Another 
theme that surfaces in the present volume is material religion in relation 
to performance and ritual.’ Material religion, the study of how religion 
materialises, how it ‘happens’ in artefacts and practices, is itself a topic 
that has long come into its own but, again, there is still relatively little 
in the way of religious historical research (granted, though, there are 
always exceptions, including articles in this volume). The same applies to 
‘new materialism,’ a trend in anthropology and cultural studies that seeks 
to resolve ‘modernist’ polarities ranging from the male and female to the 
immanent and transcendent—and, at least by implication, to dissolve 
dualisms between inside and outside, performer and spectator, agency 
and script, order and model.^ 

It is among these new movements in humanities scholarship that Boute 
and Smáberg's Devising order should take pride of place. At the very least 
students of religious history will find in this volume a series of different 
approaches, each intellectually rewarding and each in its own way illus- 
trating the manifold complexities of contemporary research into ritual 
and performance. Bringing together both the theoretically mundane and 
the theoretically unconventional, the volume is bound to open up new 
perspectives, hopefully giving a much-needed boost to the still rather 
traditional field of religious history. 


10 Rappaport, Ritual and Religion, 24. 
! On this, see Robbins, “Ritual Communication and Linguistic Ideology,” 591—614. 
12 Davis, “Cultural Evolution and Performance Genres,” 595-614. 
13 Eg. Arweck and Keenan, Materializing Religion. 
Dolphijn and Van der Tuin, “Pushing Dualism to an Extreme," 383-400. 
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